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PREFACE 


Since Adam and Eve Jeft the Garden of Eden, man has been required 
to earn his daily bread. The meaning and variety of worh in which he 
has engaged over the centuries and across various cultures have differed, 
depending upon the particular context. However, the generally distasteful 
attitude man has held toward his daily work has not changed. To he 
poor meant to work long and hard simply to stay aliv'c. To he \vealthy 
meant to have someone do your work for you. Only relatively recently 
have social scientists clearly recognized lliat man accomplishes more by 
his daily work than the maintenance of his bodily needs and that Western 
man derives considerable psychological gratification from his work, 
despite his chronic complaints. 

As one attempts to define work it becomes increasingly clear that 
definitions confined to economic and societal factors nionc do not include 
the wide \'ariety of behaviors involved. \\’ork is partly an attitude in 
the mind of a person toward the activity in wliich he is engaged at (he 
moment. One man's work is another man's play. It is clear that working 
holds an important place both in society and in the psjohologteal lives 
of individcjals. 

Our civilization has evolved to the point that, in Western Society at 
least, man possesses an element of choice coneeming the acti>ily with 
which he will occupy himself. Though the variety of work from wliicli 
nny given man may choose varies from broail to narrow, oi>c of llie mwt 
highly prized freedoms in our culture is the right to decide wliat k{n<! 
of work one will do, for wliom, and w?»cn. Altliough men tin not alwajv 
exercise (his freedom, they \‘ahtc the potential of choice highly. 

It is not surprising in a society in which m.rny people h.i>e t!>e eppor- 
tunily to choose their careers and in which the broad signjfieanrr of 
«il 
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work is recognized that attempts to understand the decision-making proc- 
esses involved in career development should be made. Early attempts to 
understand career decisions were largely unsystematized and empirical, 
but more recently theorists have become concerned wth the problem and 
have turned their attention to questions of career development. 

The purposes of this book are several. First, an attempt will be made 
to fill the need that exists for an examination and evaluation of current 
theoretical and empirical findings relevant to the vocational decision- 
making process. It is important to realize that theories of career develop- 
ment are not theories in the traditional sense. They do not conform to 
all the particular requirements of theories following the physical science 
model. We would be wise to keep in mind that the physical science model 
may not be suitable to the study of behavior. Never^eless, current the- 
ories of career development are not full-blown but rather are theory 
“fragments” which attempt to integrate and systematize a portion of 
human behavior with respect to a specific human problem. The current 
theories of career choice are the prototypes of future theories and ser\’e 
much the same functions that theories in the more sophisticated sciences 
do. This book, then, describes and assesses the major theories of career 
choice and related research. 

Juxtaposing one theory with another leads to a second function. A 
comparison of the similarities and differences of the theories becomes 
possible, alIo\N'ing judgments to be made as to relative strengths and 
weaknesses of the Aeories. A further purpose of this book is to attempt 
to synthesize some general theoretical statements which might integrate 
the more useful and effective constructs of the various theoretical posi- 
tions, as well as to identify the ingredients common to most of die theories. 
Finally, this book has been wTitten with an eye toward the needs of the 
practicing counselor. The procedures involved in vocational counseling 
currently vary from the extreme of no more than the interpretation of a 
standard battery of interest and ability measures on one side to the 
extreme of extended psj'chotherapy on the other. Little guidance exists 
to help the counselor sort and select appropriate procedures. It seems 
likely that a sufficient theoretical basis relevant to the conduct of voca- 
tional counseling exists to be of use to the counselor. MTiat appears to 
be lacking is the means of translating the theory into explicit terms 
useful to counselors. Thus, the fourth purpose of this book is to consider 
the theories with respect to their implications for career counseling. 

Tims, we hope to describe and clarify the various theoretical con- 
ceptions about career development that have been proposed, to assess 
them \Wlh respect to their adequacy as theories, examine and evaluate 
research relevant to them, synthesize and integrate the variety of 
approaches tliat currently exist, and examine their potential utility for 
counseling. 



The decision of which theories to discuss is not independent of t)ic 
degree of development of each of these theoretical approaches. For e-xam* 
pie, a great deal of xvriting and research has been conducted in recent 
years concerning the developmental and personality approaches and less 
in the trait factor and sociological models. Such emphasis cannot bo 
ignored. Theories have been included for detailed discussion on the 
basis of the impact they have had in counseling practice and research. 
Thus, in the developmental approach the models of Ginzberg and his 
associates and Super and his associates are considered in detail, since 
they have significantly influenced vocational counseling during the 1950s 
and 1960’s. Other less well-known approaches, representali\’c of the 
developmental approach, will be woven into the larger discussions about 
the major approaches. 
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INTRODUCTION 


SCIENCE AND COUNSELING 


Goals of Science 

It is generally agreed that the goal of science includes the under- 
standing, prediction, and control of some land of natural phenomena. In 
the natural sciences, theoretical advances have led to increased physical 
and biological control of the world around us. This increased control, in 
turn, has generally improved, or at least altered, man’s environment 
immensely. People are healthier, live longer and more comfortably; ma- 
chines do more and more of the routine work that must be done; com- 
munications are improving at a phenomena! rate even though they are 
already unbelievably rapid; and we arc on the verge of interplanetary' 
travel, all as a consequence of our scientific establishment. Tlie science of 
psychology is rapidly developing the theoretical structure, empirical base, 
and technological knowledge which permit it to predict and control 
human behavior with increasing eflicienr^’ and efFectiveness. A reader of 
B. F. Skinner (1953) cannot help but be impressed witlr the many 
examples from daily life illustrating (he techniques through whfclj simple 
and even complex behaviors can be manipulated. 

While there is undoubtedly a great deal .about human l>ehavior tint 
is not clearly understood, the development of psycliolog)' as a science 
seems to be following the development of older sciences (Sarton. 1952) 
in that applications and (cchnolog)' follow closely on the heels of e.ach 
empirical or theoretical .advance. As a consequence, m.iny of the most 
widely accepted principles concerning human bcfiavior h.ive already l>ern 
applied to a variety of human cmIca\'ors. For example, it was verj* qtdclly 
discovered (hat research in human visual perc-eptfon h.is implications for 
the design of complex control equipment opcralcrl by hum.m Ix-ings. In 
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Goals of Science 

It is generally agreed that (he goal of science includes the under- 
standing, prediction, and control of some land of natural phenomena. In 
the natural sciences, theoretical advances have led to increased physical 
and biological control of the world around us. This increased control, in 
turn, has generally improved, or at least altered, man's environment 
immensely. People are healthier, live longer and more comfortably; ma- 
chines do more and more of the routine work that must be done; com- 
munications are improving at a phenomenal rale even though tliey are 
already unbelievably rapid; and we are on the verge of interplanetary 
travel, all as a consequence of our scientific establishment. The science of 
psychology is rapidly developing the theoretical structure, empirical base, 
and technological knowledge which permit it to predict and control 
human behavior with increasing efficiency and effectiveness. A reader of 
B. F. Skinner (1953) cannot help but be impressed with the many 
examples from daily life illustrating the techniques through which simple 
and even complex behaviors can be manipulated. 

IVhile there is undoubtedly a great deal about human behavior that 
is not clearly understood, the development of psj’cliology as a science 
seems to be following the development of older sciences (Sarton, 1952) 
in that applications and tccbnologj’ follow closely on the heels of each 
empirical or theoretical advance. As a consequence, many of the most 
widely accepted principles concerning human behavior have already been 
applied to a variety of human cndcawrs. For example, it w.!? wr)' quiclly 
discovered that research in human visual perception has implications for 
the design of complex control equipment operated hy human iKrings. In 
1 
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another context, we see that data derived from the operant conditioning 
studies of pigeons led to the development of principles which have influ- 
enced and vitalized the development of programmed instruction and 
assorted mechanical teaching devices. The detailed study of the arrange- 
ment of working conditions for human beings leading to the specialty of 
industrial psychology is built upon principles of learning and personality 
theory, theories which have a bedrock of empirical observation and 
experimental data. Psychotherapy rests on a similar body of theory and 
data, though the arrangement of that body and the emphasis given to 
aspects of it are different from industrial psychology since applications in 
psychotherapy are sought \vith respect to the diagnosis and treatment of 
disordered behavior. Much of the educational practice of Western society 
is based on the psychological theory and research in the area of learning 
and human development. A lengthy catalogue of applied psychology 
could be compiled to illustrate the diverse uses of our knowledge about 
human behavior. 

Of course the applications of the basic study of human behavior 
made in the fields of counseling, clinical, industrial, and other psycho- 
logical specialties are clearly incomplete. Consumers of psychologi- 
cal data, including psychologists themselves, are often quick to point 
out gaps in basic and applied knowledge and inconsistencies in expert 
opinion. Criticisms notwithstanding, many demands are made on psychol- 
ogists by the public, suggesting that many of the applications of the study 
of human behavior are very useful indeed. 

A Definition of Theory 

Theory in social and behavioral science has its roots in the more 
mature physical sciences. The theoretical structures which have served 
physical scientists stand as the models that have guided the shape that 
psychological theories have taken. Hence, it is important that the ground- 
work be laid for an accurate understanding of the role and character of 
theory in general before we undertake a discussion and evaluation of 
theories of career development. 

Role of theory. As is to be expected when treating highly abstract 
topics, some disagreement exists among theoreticians as to the proper 
role of theory (Allport, 1955; Marx, 1951). Despite the differences of 
opinion, several common elements basic to theory construction stand out. 
Traditionally, theory has ser\'ed as a generalized statement designed to 
facilitate broad conceptualization about natural events. Theories tie 
together what would otherwise be a number of disparate empirical 
obscrv'ations. Ideally, one theory should serve as a basis for conceptualiza- 
tion about all events; in practice, a wide number of theories exist, sep- 
arated in a number of scicntinc disciplines and further subdivided into 
theories to deal with events within the disciplines. 
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It should be pointed out diat although theory begins wth the 
observation of events, it becomes more complex as it brings together 
diverse happenings and permits, by deduction, predictions to be made 
about other events involved in the framework under observation. Thus, 
theories lead to deduced theorems” which, in turn, can be translated into 
research whose predictive value partly allows the appraisal of the validity 
of the theory (Allport, 1955). In this sense theory serves as a tool to the 
scientist. Also important in comparing theories is the recognition that 
theories should differ in the predioHons made within the same framework; 
if they do not, then, in fact, one theory exists where two were originally 
thought to be. Ultimately, it is the empirical and not the logical or 
philosophical difference between theories that is important (Marx, 1951). 

Not to be ignored is the part that theories play in understanding 
events. At their best, theories produce “new understandings” about the 
universe; a good theory clarifies events and leads to further predictions 
about related events. It must be recognixed that explanation in science 
refers to an increasing detail in describing events, yet a detail that grows 
in generality as it increases in specificity. According to Marx (1951) two 
types of explanation exist in science. Reductive explanation describes the 
functional role of phenomena at a level of description more fundamental 
than the observation of the phenomena themselves would permit. Explain- 
ing human behavior in terms of physiological processes is an example of 
reductionistic explanation. Constructive explanation, on the other hand, 
consists of the description of phenomena in terms of conslrucls or 
hypotheses. The intervening variables used to account for an apparent 
relationship between two sets of events are examples of constructive 
explanation. In the end, both types of explanation come do^v’n to descrip- 
tion at some level. It is in the adequacy and generality of the description 
that theories may differ. 

Evaluating theories. It becomes possible to assess theoty in terms 
of the degree to which it fulfills the roles just discussed (Allport, 1955). 

Do the data, such as they exist, suppiort the predictions that grow from 
the theory? While it is true that theories are not “proven or dispro%'cn” 
on the basis of experimentation, the adequacy of a thcorj' is inferred from 
the degree to which tests of the predictions yield expected results. How 
general is the theory? Judgments about the adequacy of a thcoiy’ should, 
at least in part, consider the range of the phenomena the theory is capable 
of integrating and explaining. How well does the theory explain the 
phenomena it deals xvith? Docs it lead to new understandings of cs'cnts? 
How operational is the theory? How available arc the constructs of the 
theory to immediate experimental wxirk? How e.xplicit arc the referents 
of the theory? Does the theory possess logical consistency? OhWously. an 
illogical theory is not useful. Tlic degree to wliich the Ujcory can parsi- 
moniously deal uith events is important. A good theoty should co^rr the 
widest possible range of phenomena with a minimum of poslul-itcs. 
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Psychology and Theory 

It becomes apparent from the preceding discussion that all theory 
is imperfect, a fact that is sometimes overlooked by zealous psychologists 
seeking to “prove” theories. It should properly be assumed that theories 
will eventually die and be replaced with newer theories which deal with 
observed events in a more general and useful way than their predecessors. 
The misapplication of theory and the excessive interest that some psychol- 
ogists show in theory construction have led other psychologists to view 
theorizing as undesirable and premature. Still other psychologists have 
complained that the physical science model applied to behavior theory 
is inappropriate and has created unnecessary difficulties in psychological 
conceptualization and research. 

Despite these views, it seems likely that some of the problems stem- 
ming from psychological theory are not e.xclusively the result of the 
theories themselves. Many of the difficulties in generating applications 
for human endeavor based on psychological theory lie with the consumers 
as well as the producers of theory. For example, many educators have 
been disappointed in the lack of utility of learning theory for educational 
practice, despite the relatively long history of learning theory in the 
brief span of formal psycholo^cal theory. Until recently, however, many 
of the attempts to apply learning theory to educational practices were 
uninspired. There are signs now, however, in the use of programmed 
instruction, concept formation, language development, and the like, that 
new ideas based on psychological theory are taking hold in the field of 
educational methods. Furthermore, these new ideas use psychological 
data and theory boldly, thus offering the potential to improve educational 
methods more significantly than any idea since the invention of the 
printing press. 

Applying Tlieory to Human Problems 

Applied psychologists have often said that theory is useful if one is 
required to do no more than solve abstract hypothetical problems, but 
when faced with warm-blooded people in trouble or in need of assistance 
in decision making, theory must be left at the interview door and the 
applied psychologist must assume an eclectic position, even if it means 
working intuitively. Such an argument is countered by theoretically 
minded practitioners who answer that to work blindly is to invite error 
and waste. Perhaps the most reasonable answer to both claims for and 
against the usefulness of theoretical formulations underlying counseling 
is analogous to the discussion by Rodgers (1964) on differences between 
academic and professional training for psychotherapists. Rodgers sug- 
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gests that depending upon the goals one has and the assumpHons one 
makes about the problems with which psychologists deal, either kind of 
training might appear to be good or bad. 

Thus, he points out, when faced with the question of what sort of 
treatment is appropriate for a schizophrenic, the academician ans\vers 
that he will begin a research project to study the question and that pos- 
sibly, with luck, in x number of years he might be able to make a recom- 
mendation based on the results of his r^earch. The professional, on the 
other hand, must develop the best possible plan of action, regardless 
of limitations, on the basis of the data he has available at present. Each 
psychologist seriously criticizes the approach of the other; the profes- 
sional attacks the academician for being heartless and indifferent to 
human misery, as well as for being unrealistic, while the academician 
criticizes the professional for being slipshod and misleading in his 
methods and lacking in scientific integrity by jumping to premature con- 
clusions. Actually, both are sincerely acting Nvithin the framework of their 
own job roles. It is the professionars job to do the best he can with the 
tools available for people in immediate difficulties, all the while recog- 
nizing that his best efforts are imperfect. Similarly, it is the academician's 
job to investigate thoroughly every qtieslion posed to him and to be ^vary 
of draNving premature conclusions. Indeed, if either party did othenvise, 
he would then be acting in violation of his professional obligations. 

Betuming to the question of theoretical utility in counseling with the 
academic versus professional training controversy in mind, it is not 
umeasonahle to suggest that current theoretical formulations in voca- 
tional psychology are imperfect, largely unvalidaled, and suggestive of 
minimal yet varying practical applications, yet at the same time holding 
potential for the future sophistication of vocational counseling. Counselors 
must deal >vith the here and now, which might frequently force them to 
work outside a theoretical context. To do so and meet with some degree 
of success is both necessary and remarkable, but not ideal. 

Tlie Role of Tlieory in Vocational Psycholopj- 

W'hat is the proper role of theory in vocational p^’cholog)’? Practi- 
tioners of counseling have often been disappointed in the lack of relevance 
of psychological theory, both basic and “applied, to their general prac- 
tice, Theoretical applications to practice have often been attempts to 
apply fragments of behavior theory to counseling problems, but as a 
result of their fragmentation they have limited tlieir viability by damming 
themselves from the flow of the mainstream of I)cI»a\ior thcorj'. Other 
attempts at building theories directly applicable to coimseling intervio^ 
have suffered from a narrouTiess of purpose or have gcncmlly l^n too 
sterile, as a result of their sweeping style, to produce valid techniques 
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for vocational counseling. The pendulum has swung back and forth 
bet^veen the slogan of “round pegs in round holes” and existential con- 
ceptions of man’s role in the world of work. 

The solution of many counselors to dus problem of theoretical weak- 
ness has been to work wthout systematic theory. The consequences of 
counseling without a theory are frequently overlooked. Eclectic coun- 
selors work intuitively and often feel they have accomplished some 
worthwhile purpose if they have listened sympathetically to someone’s 
difficulties. Surely, professional training shoidd result in something more 
than skill in sympathetic listening. Furthermore, counselors without 
theoretical orientations must of necessity find it difficult to integrate the 
many disjointed research findings into some meaningfully organi2ed body 
of knowledge. 

Implicit and Explicit Theories 

Close examination of interview procedures is likely to reveal the fact 
that every counselor has ideas about his cases and conducts his interviews 
on the basis of his ideas. Counselors must have some notions about how 
human behavior works because they cannot proceed without them. What 
may vary, however, is the degree to which counselors make their ideas 
explicit and systematic or implicit and probably less systematized. 

The counselor who possesses implicit notions about his client’s 
behaWor may be unable to describe clearly the basis of his o\vn behavior 
to an observer because his ideas have never been explicitly verbalized to 
himself. Such a counselor is probably hard pressed to explain his actions 
in an orderly fashion, indicating why he acted as he did and what effects 
he hoped to achieve as a result of his actions, not because he has no basis 
for his behavior, but because he has never had the occasion to formally 
describe the antecedents of his own counseling procedures. \Vhen asked 
about a case, it is likely that he responds in terms of fragments of his 
imdcrljang ideas and has rarely, if ever, been required to set out all the 
pieces of his theory' and interpret them to show someone else in an 
orderly and systematic fashion. As part of his justification for the rejection 
of any system, he may explain that he is aw’arc of no system which is 
entirely correct, and he prefers to use certain aspects of many theories. 
In making this t)pc of judgment, a counselor runs the risk, how'ever, of 
confounding system-based technique with system-based conceptualiza- 
tion. Tliat is, while counseling procedures derived from a particular 
theoretical s)“stem may apply to other systems, Uic effectiveness of the 
procedures is likely to depend upon the manner and timing of their 
introduction. Since the application of the procedures is likely to l>c speci- 
fied in a well-developed counseling theory', the use of such procedures 
may make little sense out of context. Tlie counselor who follows an 
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explicit theory of behavior is guided in his hypotheses about his client’s 
behavior and possesses a common conceptual thread which connects his 
disparate professional experiences. 

Thus, one type of criticism directed at the prematurity of vocational 
development theoiy (Crites, 1965) seems to miss the point of theory. 
Theory correctly precedes or accompanies empirical knowledge and 
orients a body of knowledge while it is in its development. How coun- 
selors use theory and the essential ingredients of a theory are correctly 
subject to various interpretations (Hewer, 1963; McCabe, 1938), but a 
strong case can be made for the usefulness of theory, even in the primitive 
stages of the development of a discipline. 

Considering the differences between the highly systematic counselor 
and the unstructured counselor, it would appear that the major issue is 
not whether or not a counselor uses theory in his work, but rather to 
what degree he is explicit and systematic in his use of theory. Unfortu- 
nately, the issue between explicit and implicit theory use has been 
obscured by the people who assert that the application of theory to 
behavioral concerns is premature. At the very least, theory stimulates 
research and gives direction to activity, and at its best, it may integrate 
hi^Iy diffuse data into some meaningful whole. Others, arguing tliat no 
single current theoiy is adequate for vocational counselors, arc probably 
correct but have no real substantive basis for their position since no one 
has in fact compared the theories in a direct and orderly fashion. 

Results of Failure to Apply Thcorj- lo Counsoftng 

As a result of the difficulty of organizing research findings combined 
with the distaste of counselors for such tasks and tl»eir lack of time, 
counseling is left with many notions about career development which 
have gone more or less unchallenged. Some of the ideas are holdovers 
from folklore pertaining to vocational choice, such as, for c%’crj’ man there 
is a j'ob that should fit him better than any other job. One probable 
reason for the persistence of many of these ideas, wliicli sound plausible 
in some cases but which imply many unverified hypotheses, is that often 
no systematic study or research lias been made on these questions. It is 
highly likely that the lack of research has resulted from a scarcity of 
systematic thinking about career <lc^’clopmcn^. 

Among the concepts about vocational counseling wliich go more or 
less unchallenged is the notion (hat occtip.ational infomiation. i.c., pam- 
phlets, films, visits to factories and offices, and spc.il.ers representing 
various career fields, facilitates occupational dioicc by letter Infonning 
youth about the “facts” pertaining to careers. IIowe\Tr, many qiirstions 
can be raised about the role of occupational information in focation.il 
counseling. How docs this information nccompUsh the task of fadfitating 
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career choice? Under what conditions does it do so? Does occupational 
information provide useful data for all students at all times in the early 
stages of their career decision making? Are there circumstances when 
occupational information obscures rather than enlightens students about 
careers? 


Some of the few pertinent research findings raise questions about the 
effects of certain practices in occupational information, suggesting that 
the process is not as simple as it appears to be (Osipow, 1962; Rauner, 
1962; Samler, 1961). Other questions about factors in career choice may 
be raised. Do people think in terms of careers or entry jobs, school sub- 
jects and college majors or industries, when they choose their “occupa- 
tion ? Do people select careers because of the security they offer or is 
promise for growth a more important factor? What are the characteris- 
tics of those who choose careers because of the security they offer as 
opposed to the ambitious risk takers? Are some people activity oriented 
and others success oriented and if so, why, and bow do we identify the 
different types? Once identified, do we counsel them differently? Is 
of vocational choice a useful outcome criterion of coun- 
seling (Gonyea, 1962)? How effective are counselors in this regard (Gon- 
yea, 1963)? Do counselor recommendations about educational-vocational 
plans really result in greater academic success for students when the 
recommendations are followed (Marks, Ashby, & Zeigler, 1965)? 

How does adolescent physical development influence vocational 
interest (Hulslander, 1938)? The question of interests is difficult to cope 
\vi \viAout a theoretical framework. For example, a counselor may he 
faced with (1) a person who says he has no interests, (2) a person who 
says he possesses various interests but cannot decide from among them 
which to follow, or (3) a person who complains of an inability to imple- 
ment his interests into a behavior pattern that translates them into suc- 
cessful performance. Faced wiih such problems, the counselor must ask 
himself a number of questions about the nature of interests. What are 
interests, anyway? \Mien the first student complains that he has no 
interest, what does he mean? Doesn't everybody have interests? Or does 
he really mean that he cannot see the connection beUveen his interests 
and the vanous career patterns that are evident to him? 

\\hat does the undecided student mean when he complains of an 
inability to commit himself to a career pattern? When do people decide 
on ^reers. Just what is meant by a career decision? Wlien should certain 
ccisions I* mdecisivcness a general behavior pattern or is it 

restnctcd to career choices? Does indecision refer to a strong distaste for 
A w Some research by Holland and Nichols (1964). 

1 1 'r VJ ’ Osipow (1966), and Osipow. Ashby, and Wall (1966) 
sheds light on indecisivcness as a factor in career decisions, but few 
investigators have studied it. What about the student who cannot perform 
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adequately in the field of his interest? Is the problem a matter of aptitude 
or commitment? What the counselor decides to do Avhen faced with such 
situations depends upon his ideas and conceptions about interests, w})at 
diey are, how they are acquired, what factors determine career patterns 
in the normal course of events, and what circumstances can prevent a 
pattern from crystallizing as it should- Questions such as these, viewed in 
a cohesive theoretical framework, may he systematically studied. Further- 
more, the results of research obtain^ in such a context are more likely 
to be integrated into counseling practice than results of research that do 
not stem from theory. 

Tlie Effect of Theory on Counseling 

What the counselor decides to do when confronted willi career choice 
questions depends upon tlie estimate he has of the source of the problem 
and the precise nature of its behavioral correlates. The remedy he applies 
to the situation \vil] be cliosen in terms of what he thinks is needed to 
correct the situation. Thus, if he decides tliat career choice is a process of 
matching oneself against jobs or positions in terms of interests and apti- 
tudes, he will arrange, wherever possible, opportunities for l))s client to 
explore a variety of positions. Typically he will do this by using a 
sequence of several techniques. First, he will introduce procedures 
designed to enable his client to clarify the details concerning l»imsclf. 
Reflection, clarification, interest and aptitude tests, and questions such ns 
‘Who are you?” are all procedures which contribute to (ho clarification of 
self. Self-clarification, however, not being a sufficient condition for career 
choice by itself, the counselor also turns his attention to the clarification 
of various career patterns, cither specifically in terms of positions, or more 
generally in terms of abstract career titles. Procedures such as rending 
occupations} htcrature, visiting phnis, rdfirrs, and professional rstnblisli- 
ments, and hearing discussions and lectures on careers hy their practi- 
tioners are designed to implement this goal. 

Following these t^vo clarification procedures, tlie final step is the 
matching of the self with the career through intcn-icw procctlures and the 
subsequent initial decision of career direction in terms of tnlucation, or 
Job, or both. Let us suppose, however, (hat our counselor decides th.it 
career development is not appropriately conceplualiyeil in terms of n 
matching of interests and aptitudes with occupations. Suppose our ctuin- 
sclor (Iicori/cs (hat career development is an clalioratlon and exteruion 
of tlie self. His counseling efforts will prolwbly 1 h* directed toward crr.nt- 
ing an interview environment which is conducive to self-exploration .ond 
self-expression, and he is likely to conclude ih.it IIjc intnMluction of tests, 
inventories, and occtjp.altonal information will inhil)it ll»o process of self- 
discover)’ and expression. Tlie task os he secs it is ver}’ different from that 
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of our first counselor and is likely to be a longer process with a less 
explicit outcome. 

A third counselor might assess his client’s inability to make independ- 
ent vocational decisions and conclude that the client is an obsessive- 
compulsive personality and that his inabili^ to make a vocational decision 
can best be remedied through psychotherapy designed to identify and 
remove the sources of the obsessive-compulsive behavior. Although some 
research (for example, Strupp, 1958) has suggested that successful clin- 
ical psychologists employ procedures more like one another than unsuc- 
cessful ones, the possibility that even successful psychologists employ 
different procedures with different kinds of cases must not be ignored. 
Strupp’s conclusion can lead to error as to where one focuses his observa- 
tions. It is as if, after observing men and women, the conclusion was 
drawn that they are alike, since both sexes have a head, two ears, two 
eyes, and so on, ignoring the very significant differences. Differences may 
be maximized or minimized, depending upon one's vantage point. The 
point, then, is that counselors with different theoretical persuasions \vill 
think differently about their cases and are very likely to have different 
expectations and procedures as a result. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT THEORY 

Any attempt to categorize modek of behavioral phenomena of any 
kind runs the risk of oversimplification. Nevertheless, some classification 
of the assorted explanatory motifs is a prerequisite for intelligible discus- 
sion about them. Obviously, a variety of labels can be used to identify the 
models, and the modek can be categorized in many different ways. Thus, 
some arbitrariness is involved in the particular manner in which these 
modek are described here. For our purposes, four distinct approaches to 
thinking about career counseling appear to fall into place. 

Trait-factor theories. The oldest theoretical approach has been 
knoNvn by a variety of names, most commonly the trait-factor approach. 
This system assumes that a straightforward matching of an individuals 
abilities and interests wth the world's vocational opportunities can be 
accomplished, and once accomplished, solves the problems of vocational 
choice for that individual. Some of the original trait-factor theorists who 
influenced thinking about vocational psychology are Parsons (1909), 
Hull (1928), and Kitson (1925). Within this model several special 
approaches have developed over the years. The vocational testing move- 
ment has grown from the trait-factor point of view. Thus, interest inven- 
tories like tlie Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) and the Kudcr 
Preference Becord (KPB), and aptitude tests such as the Differential 
Aptitude Test and Uic Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey are based 
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on the trait-factor stream of thought Currently, the trait-factor model has 
been absorbed into other approaches to vocational counseling, and few 
practitioners of vocational counseling today are pure trait-factor adher- 
ents, though a recent paper by Hewer (1963) illustrates the procedures 
implemented by a counselor with a trait-factor orientation. The develop- 
ment of the trait-factor approadi has been summarized by Williamson 
(1965). 

Sociology and career choice. A second approach might best be 
referred to as the sociological model of career development. Other 
descriptive names for the position have been the reality or accident theory 
of vocational choice. This approach has as its central point the notion 
that circumstances beyond the control of the individual contribute sig- 
nificantly to the career choices he makes and that the pritvcipal task 
confronting the youth (or older person, for that matter) is the dev'elop- 
ment of techniques to cope effectively willi his environment. This 
approach is illustrated in the writings of Caplow (1954), Hollingshead 
(1949), and Miller and Form (1951). (See also Harmony, 1964) for a 
case study illustrating the sociological approach to conceptualizing career 
choice. ) 

Self-concept theorij. A third approach actually weaves two models 
into one and can be called either the developmental or the self-concept 
theory. This position grows out of the early work of Buehler (1933), 
and more recently, the work of Super (1957), Samler (1953), and Ginz- 
berg and his associates (1951) on the one hand and Carl Hogers and 
client-centered counselors on the other (1951). The approach holds ns its 
central theses that (1) individuals develop more dearly defined sclf- 
concepts as they grow older, although Uiese vary to conform with the 
changes in one's view of reality as correlated witli aging; (2) people de- 
velop images of the occupational world which they compare willi their 
self-image in trying to make career decisions; and (3) the adequacy of the 
eventual career decision is based on the similarity between on individu.il s 
self-concept and the vocational concept of the career he cvenluany 
chooses. 

Vocational choice and pcrsonalHtj theories. A fourth calegor)' miglit 
be called the personality approadi to the study of career dc^xlopmenf. 
Here, the ideas range from elaborate lists of needs inherent in the process 
of vocational choice (Hoppock, 1957) and the detailed pcrson.ility tj’jvs 
for career areas described by Holland (1959) to the assorted empirical 
studies of Small (1953), Schaffer (1933), Hoc (1957) and many others 
on the particuK'ir personality hetors im’olved in career choice and career 
satisfaction. Tlicrc arc also the many research projects on the 
ality cliaroctcrislics of people in different socalions. llie life styles of 
various professionafs, psychopalhofogv' assocfatixl with profrsston.il aeffs* 
ity, and the specific needs of workers in p.art)ciibr industries or |tibs. Tlie 
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general hypothesis underlying these studies is that workers select their 
jobs because they see potential for the satisfaction of tlieir needs. A 
corollary hypothesis is that exposure to a job gradually modifies the per- 
sonality characteristics of the worker so that, for example, accountants 
eventually become like one another if indeed they were not similar in 
personality to begin with. 

Although it can be argued that other arrangements of the approaches 
to conceptualizations about career choice might be made, even the 
splinter points of view, such as the psychoanalytic, may be fit into the 
general scheme described above. The reader must avoid concluding that 
tiiese types of models are independent of one another. They are closely 
intertwined and in many instances, draw heavily upon one another both 
in terms of actual practice and in empirical research. For example, in the 
self-concept or developmental approach, part of the image of self- 
concept is based on tests which reflect the trait-factor approaches; also, 
Roe*s personality theory of career choice includes many developmental 
factors. 


PLAN 

The discussion of the theories is carried out in four general sections. 
First, a statement is made of the general nature and scope of the theory 
and its basic thesis. Next, the results of research stimulated by the theory 
or relevant to it are discussed and evaluated. Thirdly, the implications 
of the theory for the specific conduct of career counseling is considered. 
Finally, the theory is evaluated and the expectations for future develop- 
ment are discussed. 

Each theory is evaluated in respect to the criteria pertinent to a good 
theory which were discussed earlier. The theories are considered in the 
light of their comprehensiveness, their logical consistency, the degree 
to which they increase our understanding of the events imder considera- 
tion, how operational they are, and the degree to which predictions 
derived from them are home out. In addition, the applications gro%ving 
from each theory are discussed and evaluated, along with new proposals 
about the roles these theories may play in practical affairs not originally 
suggested by their authors. 

It is evident that the research and observational data on which a 
certain portion of the theories are evaluated are subject to limitations 
imposed by the problem of criterion definition. No attempt has been 
made here to resolve the many dilBculHes involved in clearly stating 
desirable behavioral outcomes of counseling, even though the problem 
has a certain rele\'ance to the application of the theory. Some of the 
research that is considered is based on counseling procedures generated 
by theories which should lead to specific predictable case outcomes. Since 
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criterion problems concerning case outcome deserve detailed attention in 
themselves, however, no extensive discussion seems appropriate here. It 
should be sufficient fo state that without adequate criteria, outcome 
studies are entirely without meaning. 

A final but highly important distinction must be made concerning 
the difference bet^veen vocational selection, preference, and attainment. 
This difference is particularly well illustrated by Vroom (1964) who 
points out that vocational preference is the answer which a counselor 
receives from a student to the question career would you like to 

follow? Vocational preference differs from vocational selection, since 
selection is a behavioral entity (broader than verbal), reflecting individ- 
ual action and acceptance of consequent outcome. Finally, there is voca- 
tional attainment, which is reflected in the actual position the individual 
holds. It is obvious that while vocational preference, selection, and attain- 
ment may be identical within a given person, they need not be. Preference 
carries with it the concept of what would be done assuming all things arc 
possible; selection includes the results of the compromises the individual 
makes in the face of his perceived limitations; and attainment reflects the 
ability of the individual to implement his selection. 


SUMMARY 

Work holds an important place in human behavior, and consequently 
the varieties of work and the ways men choose their work in W'estem 
culture have attracted the interest of behavioral scientists. In this intro- 
duction, an attempt was made to iHustralc the role that ihcor)' in general 
plays in the development of science and technology and, in particular, in 
the development of approaches to vocational psychologj’. As a corollary to 
the role theory plays in vocational psychology, tlic implications of counsel- 
ing Nvithout an explicit theoretical base were discussed. 
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ROE’S PERSONALITY THEORY 
OF CAREER CHOICE 


Anne Roe, trained as a clinical p^'chologisl, became involved in the field 
of career development through her research on the personality traits of 
artists. Her studies of the personality factors related to artistic creativity 
led her to conduct a major series of investigations into the characteristics 
of eminent scientists. The fact that her husband, George Gaylord Simp- 
son, is a famous evolutionist and that she spent a substantial portion of 
her life in the company of successful scientific scholars was probably not 
coincidental to her decision to study scientists. 

^^^ule a formal series of theoretical statements is only a recent event 
(Roe, 1957; Roe & Siegelman, 1964), the research which heavily influ- 
enced the development of Roe’s point of view about vocational choice 
was conducted almost ten years earlier. The theory grew out of a series 
of investigations into the developmental backgrounds and personalities of 
research scientists in various specialties and is summarized in several 
monograplis (Roe, 1951a; 1951b; 1953). From her findings. Roe con- 
cluded that major personality differences e.-dst bet^veen physical- 
biological and social scientists, primarily in the type of interactions they 
have with people and things. A second conclusion she drew was that the 
personality differences which do exist between various kinds of scientists 
are in some part the result of influences of child-rearing practices. 


THE THEORY 

The theory proposes that every individual inherits a tendenty to 
expend his energies in some particular way. This innate predisposition 
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toward a manner of expending psychic energy combined with vanous 
childhood experiences molds the general style an individual develops to 
satisfy his needs throughout his entire h'fe. The resulting style has specific 
and major implications for career behavior. It is the relationship behveen 
the genetic factors and early childhood experiences on the one hand and 
vocational behavior on the other that Hoe’s theory attempts to make 
explicit. 

Roes theory, Tecently revised (Roe & Siegelman, 1964), has three 
important components. She utilizes two major personality theories in 
deriving the propositions of her theory. The influence of Gardner Murphy 
(1947) is implicit in her use of the concept of canalization of psychic 
energy and in her basic assumption that experiences of early chfldhood 
are likely to be related to vocational choice. A second major personality 
theme which is significantly related to her theory of vocational choice is 
“need” theory, specifically, Maslow’s (1954). The third major component 
in her formulations, the notion of genetic influences on vocational deci- 
sions as well as in the development of need hierarchies, is explicitly 
woven into her discussion. 

The theory itself seems to have two levels. The first level is in the 
form of general statements that in themselves are very difficult to test 
empirically. This portion of the theory states that each individual’s 
genetic background underlies his abilities and interests, which in turn 
are related to vocational choice. Further, each individual expends his 
psychic energy in a manner not entirely under his control, and this 
involuntary expenditure of energy, which is presumably genetically 
determined, is influential in the development of the individual’s abilities. 
Combined wth the expenditure of the ptydiic energy is the development 
of need primacies based partly on early frustrations and satisfactions and 
partly on genetic factors such as outlined by personality tiieorists, par- 
ticularly Maslow (1954). Maslow, it should be pointed out, assumes that 
the needs of humans may be arranged in a hierarchy, with the need for 
the satisfaction of lower-order needs, such as hunger, thirst, and otygen 
being greater than the need for such higher-order satisfactions as love, 
affection, k-nowledge, and self-actualization. A prerequisite to the expres- 
sion of a need is the satisfaction of the needs which are more basic in the 
needs hierarchy. Thus, love would not emerge as a strong need in the 
starving man. 

Genetic factors and need lucrarchies combine to influence the selec- 
tion of a vocation, as a part of their effect on the total life pattern. Tlic 
degree of motivation toward the attainment of a wcational go.il is a 
product of the arrangement and intensity' of the inclivicln.ils p.articular 
need structure. Tlic degree to which an individual is inotivatc<l along a 
particular vocational line may thus be inferred from his accomplishments. 

In other words, given "equal" endowments genetically, differences in 
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occupational adiievenieut between two indhiduals may be infOTed to be 
the restjlt of motivatioTial diSerraces wbidi, theoretically, are lilcely to be 
the outcome of diEerent kinds of childhood experiences. There is the 
suggestion frhat- some interection between genetic and en\'ironmental 
fectore occurs, but the theorj* fails to attempt to cope with the details of 
the nature of that interactioa- 

Tbe second le\-el of the feeoiy pertains to the manner in \viiich the 
de\'e!opment of patterns and strengths of the basic needs are aEected by 
duldhood experiences. The interactions that Roe describes in diis portion 
of her dieor}* are more e:qjlidt and are more open to empirical ^•alidation 
fhan the general statements concemins psyciiic enesrgj' and genetic struc- 
tare of peisonaliri'- Three specific preposiiioas emerge: fl) Needs that 
are routinely s^isfied do not become unconscious moth'alOTS. (2) Higher- 
order needs, in die sense of Nfaslows self-actualization need, wiH dis- 
appear ealireh' if the}* are only rarely satisfied; lower-order needs, in the 
Maslovian sense, wiH become dominant moliv'ators if thev are onK' rarely 
satisfied; in the e^■ent the}* become dominant moti\alors:, they wffl bloc^: 
the appearance of higher-order needs. (S) Needs that are satisfied after 
uiras^ delay will become unconscaous moth-ators under certain condi- 
tions. The mSuendng conditions are the strength of the need, the amount 
of delay between the arousal of the need and its satisfactions, and the 
\' 2 hje diat the satisfaction of the need has in the indh-iduaTs immediate 
en\ironinent- 

Thus, it is the second portion of the thsoiy that contains the features 
diat make it distincth-e from personaliU' theorv* in general and from other 
theories of >'Ocatioaal <ho:ce. Refiectioa upon the f i n un t^nr^vg under 
which needs might be satisfied or frustrated in earh* childhood brin^ one 
directly to those principal agents of childhood eraliScalioa and frustra- 
tion, the parents. Coreequeatlv, Roe proposes that child-rearing practices 
relate directly to both the Idn^ of n^ds satisfied and the delav in\‘ol\'ed 
in their gratification. 
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prompt to gratify the child’s demands for love and esteem and where the 
child’s demands are met, will reward behavior that is socially desirable. 
Furthermore, the overprotective parent teaches the child to place a great 
deal of emphasis on the speed rvith which his needs are gratified. Thus, 
the child is fully and quickly gratified at the lower-need levels; hut 
higher-order needs, such as love, esteem, and a sense of belonging are 
connected to dependency on others and conformity. On the other hand, 
while the overdemanding parent shares many practices with the over- 
protective parent, he differs in several important aspects. Similar to the 
overprotective parent, he indulges the child’s physical needs promptly 
and more than adequately. Also like the overprotective parent, he imposes 
conditions on the love he offers the child. This love he offers in return for 
conformity and achievement. The child's needs for information and 
understanding are also acceptable and gratified, but only under specific 
circumstances where they contribute to the achievement of the child, as 
the parent sees such achievement. 

The rejecting kinds of parents have some explicit effects on the 
needs of their children. Those parents ^vlbo ignore the physical iveD-being 
of their children, Nvithin certain limits, probably do not injure their 
children as much as parents who wilhliold love and esteem under all 
conditions. Roe, unclear on the differential effects of these two kinds of 
rej’ecting parents \vith respect to the resulting needs hierarchies of the 
children, points out that unless the rejected children sec others treated 
in a different way, they \vill suffer from a stunted, but not necessarily 
distorted, development 

Finally, the accepting parents, both the loWng and casual types, offer 
satisfactory gratification of tlicir rhildren’s needs at most levels. Although 
the two types of parent will differ somewhat in the sray in which llicy 
will provide for the gratification of their children’s needs and also in the 
degree to which they will gratify their offspring’s needs, the personality 
that results from accepting parental techniques is able to seek the gr.ati- 
fication of his needs at all levels. 

Early Experiences, Nccrls, and AduN Behavior 

^^'hat is the relationship between these v.'irious practices, the rcstjU- 
ing needs bierardiics, and eventual adult behavior patterns in general, 
and vocational selection in particular? Fi^ire 1.1 (Roc, 1957) is a repre- 
sentation of the relationship of careers resulting from nccrls hierarchies 
and the child-rearing procedures that produce certain ncctls hierarchies. 

Tlie scheme is basically in terms of the degree to which an indivtd(t.il h 
oriented toward persons or not toward persons. Tims, according In Roes 
(1957) ocaipatton.il classification, people In service occiip.nlions are pri- 
marily oricnlwl toward persons and probably come from a home which 
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generated a loving, overprotecting environment, while scientists tend not 
to e oriented toward persons and come from a cold home atmosphere, 
where rejection and avoidance of the child predominated. The home at- 
mosphere mauences the type of vocational activities, whOe such items as 
e genetic structure and the involuntary pattern of expenditure of 
ps}c ic energy inHuence the occupational level the worker achieves. Such 
actors as e intensity of needs, inQuenced by the early environment, may 
raise the occupational level because of an increase in motivation, but such 
an increase can only be within the limits set by the genetic factors influ- 
encing inte ligence, combined with the socioeconomic background of the 
individual. ° 
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Roe’s Classification of Occupations and Levels 


Groups 


I. 

Service 

1. 

II. 

Business Contact 

2. 

III. 

Organizations 

3. 

IV. 

Technology 

4. 

V. 

Outdoor 

5. 

VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 

Science 

General cultural 

Arts and Entertainment 

6. 


Levels 

Professional and managerial (1) 

Professional and managerial (2) 

Semiprofessional and small business 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 


Source: From Anne Roe, Early 
Psychology, Volume No 4, 19S7, p. 217 
and reproduced by permission. 
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Summary 

The theory attends to eveo’ important aspect of ''“f 
The development of needs influences the general vocational context, that 
^IwarZthers or not toward others. Ue factors in die early cnv.™n. 
ment that influence the development of "ee* are dearly *pec ‘ Oo 
manner in which a normal individual develops « m*ea ed, 

ways that normal development may be^mejsduectc,^^^^^^^^^ 

largely the result of the ^"^„i,jned ivilh his genetic stnic- 

degree of deprivation of an in f complexity and responsi- 

ture. Finally, the level of mna y/jigerences between people 
bility) is largely the product ^ ,he ways they attempt 

which result m differences i environment. Conceivably, tlicn, 

to manipulate various asp childhood and his perception of his 

careful appraisal of '"divi his apiitudes 

parents’ attitudes toward n P ,he general occupation.d cliiss 

should lead one to pmd'ct th occupations on the 

^i:t&BVepo" environments th.at didcr, .according 

to the system described by Roe. 


research 

I. mWr'int to the evaluation of Rocs 
Tlierc .are two hinds of temarc j „s,igaiions condiicicd liy Hoc 
heoiy. The first type is iLr,: Tlic rcsnl.v of these 

liersclf, prior to her fo™ ' personality factors iinixirlanl to carw 

itudies guided her •'""h "E r„c’s theor,' vvaiv cond.,d«l 

choice, nic other kind o^ research vv.av pnm.aril) con. 

after the model vvos > „^,„a,c Hoe’s ll.eoi,- hy devaiing simile. 

ducted by other Invcsl.gatorsl 
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which predicted certain classes of vocational events based on the proposi- 
tions of the theory and then they assessed the degree to which the predic- 
tions correlated with those events. 

Preliminary Studies 

The research conducted by Roe prior to the development of her 
theory does not subject her position to rigorous test, since much of it is 
descriptive and in any event, the theory was not developed fully enough 
to test. Nevertheless, it is relevant to consider the design of her studies 
and the generalizations she drew from the results, since the research she 
conducted during the period prior to the publication of her theory had a 
significant influence on the direction and shape of the theory. The 
research was primarily a series of investigations into personality charac- 
teristics, background factors, aptitude, and intellectual abilities as they 
related to vocational choice. The results are reported in a series of papers, 
but the main findings are summarized in several monographs on the 
characteristics of men who have outstanding reputations in the physical, 
biological, and behavioral sciences. 

Roe’s studies had hvo general themes. The first study consisted of the 
assessment of the results of several group projective and ability tests 
administered to biologists, physicists, and chemists. From these studies 
she was able to report differences and similarities in responses to the 
Rorschach Inkblot Test, in some cases the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT), and on certain ability tests (Roe, 1949a; 1950; 1951c; I951d; 
19523; 1952b: 1949b; 1951a; 1951b; 1953) for scientists in different fields. 
The second step in her research program was her investigations of the 
characteristics and backgrounds of eminent scientists. Her procedures in 
these studies were first to select men judged to be outstanding in their 
field by peers and then to enlist their cooperation in her schedule of inter- 
views and tests. Detailed interviews were conducted in which topics such 
as family background, early experiences, psychosocial development, re- 
ligious experiences and beliefs, and work experiences were discussed 
thoroughly. In addition, tests of verbal-spatial-mathematical abilities were 
administered, as well as rivo personality measures, the TAT and the 
Rorschach Inkblot Test. Comparisons between scientists in different fields 
were then made wth respect to the data collected. 

Of major significance to the development of her theory were the 
generalizations she drew from the interviews. By and large, she con- 
cluded that these groups of eminent scientists had childhood experiences 
which differentiated them from one another. For example, an unusual 
number of the eminent biologists she studied came from families broken 
either by divorce or the death of one parent. None of the social scientists 
came from a home permanently broken by parental conflict, though 
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several were broken by a parent's death. The biological scientists reported 
more than the usual amount of diflSculty in psychosexual development. 
BoA the physical and biological sdentists seemed somewhat distant in 
their relations with their parents and siblings, in contrast to the behavioral 
scientists (psychologists and anthropologists), who reported more inter- 
action, though not necessarily positive, with their families. The parents 
of the social scientists were more overprotective and overcontrolling than 
those of the physical and biological scientists. The anthropologists, in 
particular, were often openly rebellious and hostile in their interactions 
witli their parents. 

Age at first commitment to their eventual vocation varied consider- 
ably for the different scientific groups. The physical and biological scien- 
tists tended to make their decisions earliest, the anthropologists and 
psychologists later. Of course, there was a wide range in age at the lime 
of choice and considerable overlap among the groups. Nevertheless, tlie 
general trend for psychologists was to decide in college or later, while a 
few anthropologists decided in high school, and a larger number of 
physical and biological scientists decided in high scliool. (The parallel 
with Hollands theoretical predictions about the clarity and time of 
emergence of choice for different types of students is remarkable, as shall 
be seen in a later chapter.) 

Also of interest is the finding that a prolonged illness leading to 
personal isolation during childhood seemed to play a significant role in 
development, especially among the theoretical physicists. Finally, as 
would be expected from a group of eminent professionals, all men scored 
very high on all the abilities measures, wth the social scientists Iiaving 
the highest mean score on the verbal lest, the physical scientists scoring 
highest on the spatial and mathematical tests (the mathematical lest was 
not appropriately difficult for the physical scientists), and the social 
scientists scoring lowest on the malbematical lest. All tlic eminent scien- 
tists impressed fioe with their unusual dedication to their work and the 
role their professional activities play in providing gratification for them. 

It would not be improper to infer that their dedication to their profession 
was closely related to their unusual vocational acliicvcmcnts. although as 
Roc points out, such an inference is w’cafcencd by the lack of similar cl.ifa 
on ‘less eminent” scientists to serve as a comparison group. 

Roc’s findings led her to conclude that there arc distinctions in the 
personality charoclerislics of men in different vocations, that men in 
different vocations report qu.iUlatively different childhood rspcricncrs, 
and that the major distinction liclwccn \wational orientations is in the 
dimension of interest toward persons or not tow'ard persons. Tliesc conclu- 
sions played a significant role in fashioning the theoty of s'ocation.il choicr 
she later formulated. 

Evahtaiion. Tlie s'alidity of Roc’s studies of eminent scientists is 
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dependent on the accuracy of the retrospective report of the scientists 
about their parents’ attitudes and behaviors toward them, the early influ- 
ences on tlieir preferences and interests, feelings about themselves and 
other people, and also on Boe’s interpretations of the interview material 
that revealed the scientists’ recollections. Of course, some of Roe’s con- 
clusions were based on judgments she made about the scientists on the 
basis of Rorschach and TAT protocols. However, numerous problems 
exist in research based on projective tests, since the validity of the inter- 
pretations based on these tests has been questioned, as well as the relia- 
bility of responses to projective items. Furthermore, tests such as the 
Rorschach are primarily oriented toward the diagnosis of psychopathol- 
ogy and have questionable utility in work with normal populations. 
Results based on Rorschach tests are likely to emphasize personality 
disorders rather than normal personality patterns. 

Some question may be raised concerning the degree to which gen- 
eralizations can be made about career choice for people based on studies 
of outstanding figures. Roe's eminent scientists were clearly unusual 
people. It is also unfortunate that Roe did not attempt to explicitly inte- 
grate her research program into the existing stream of research in child 
development. Despite these limitations, the studies were imaginative and 
very useful as pilot work in the study of the interaction between child- 
hood experiences, personality development, and vocational choice. 

Other Research 

A good test of the usefulness of a theory lies in its ability to stimulate 
research designed to test it. Roe’s relatively young theory has been suc- 
cessful in terms of such a criterion. The first study specifically designed to 
test Roe’s theory -was conducted by Grigg ( 1959 ) . He chose to investigate 
differences in childhood recollections about parental treatment among 
women studying mathematics and science as compared with women study- 
ing nursing. He predicted that the mathematics-science majors would re- 
call a colder, less attentive” parental attitude than would the nursing 
students. Grigg compared the answers to a 15-item questionnaire about 
recollections of parental reactions during childl^ood, feelings of accept- 
ance as a child, and father's and mother's reactions to the responsibilities 
of parenthood of 24 women graduate nursing students and 20 women 
graduate students in chemistry, physics, and mathematics. In addition, he 
inquired into their general interests during childhood. 

*1116 results indicated that no differences existed between the two 
groups in the child-parent interaction recollections or parental role 
acceptance. Grigg did find, however, that the women in the mathematics’ 
science fields had been more Interested as children in things and gadgets 
than were the nursing students, w})o were more interested in companion- 
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ship. Grigg concluded that his results failed to support Roe’s theon- 
since Roes model predicts that differences in chOdhood experiences ivith 
parents along the cold^warm, accepting-re/ecting dimensions should be 
related to such divergent careers as science and nursing. 

Hagen (1960) assessed Roe’s theory using a longitudinal approach. 
Using a large sample (245) of Harvard sophomores first contacted 
between 1938 and 1942, he used family history data that pertained to 
vocational, social, personal, and medical information. Parents, and at 
times other individuals, provided retrospective information about the 
subjects’ childhood personality and parental child-rearing practices. Data 
were also obtained concerning the subjects’ current practices in rearing 
their own children. These subjects were also required to respond to 
open-ended questionnaires concerning their attitudes and adjustment 
concerning their work. 

The subjects’ childhood experiences based on the family histoty data 
were then rated independently on Roes categories of child-rearing prac- 
tices by two judges. The judges agreed in their assignment of practices to 
categories in 70 percent of the sample. TTie 30 percent of Ss whose par- 
ents’ child-rearing practices were not consistently evaluated were not 
used in the research. Then each subject’s occupation xvas assigned to a 
category within Roe’s vocational classification scheme and several pre- 
dictions were made. It was predicted that people in service occupations 
come from a protecting childhood climate, people in business contact or 
general cultural occupations from a demanding climate, people in out- 
door occupations from a rej'ecting climate, and people in technological 
fields from a casual climate. The results indicated that when childhood 
climate was paired with current occupation, only one of the child-rearing 
categories was significantly related to current vocation. Half the people 
from casual atmosphere were in appropriate occupations, which pro^’cd 
to be significant beyond the .01 level of probability, but (he sample ^^'as 
very small, and in view of the lack of predictive success for tlic other 
categories, Hagen concluded that Roc’s theory was not supported by the 
data. 

Assessing Roe's theor)' on the agreement bchN’ccn childhood p3rcnf.il 
practices and the production of orientations to\%'ard persons or not tow.ard 
persons, Hagen still failed to find results corrolioralivc with Roe's tlicor)'. 

Of 112 subjects classed in the demanding or overprotcclivc categories, 

69 were in vocations oriented toward persons and 43 in c.arccr5 not 
oriented toward persons. Of the -12 Ss from rejecting, nogleeting, or caso.i! 
environments, only 18 were in occupations not oriented towarrl jicrsmis 
(wliich is svlierc the theory predicted they should Ire), while 28 were in 
fields where orientation toward persons sv.ts predominant. Tliese distrihu- 
lions failed to be significant, leading lo tlie conehuion that the data tail 
to support Roes model in even the hroadest ssay. Hagen points out llul 
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the possible inadequacy and inaccuracy of the baclcground data might 
have contributed to his failure to find support for Koe s theory. Neverthe- 
less, some theoretical limitations seem likely, most significantly the fact 
that a variety of orientatioiis is possible within a career so that a scientist 
may not be oriented toward persons and work in a laboratory, or he may 
be oriented toward persons and teach, or administer research projects. 

Kannane and Pable (1962) devised a study primarily concerned with 
the investigation of anodier model of career development (Super, 1957, 
which is discussed elsewhere), but several of the hypotheses they tested 
related very closely to Roe’s theory. Kinnane and Pable were interested 
in identifying the relationship between family background and w'ork- 
value orientations of adolescents. Their sample of 121 eleventh grade 
boys responded to a biographical inventory de\’ised by Super and Over- 
street (1956) designed to assess variables in family background such as 
cultural stimulation, family cohesiveness, social mobility, and adolescent 
independence. To provide added data Kinnane and Pable developed a 
scale measuring materialistic atmosphere in the home. They also used 
the ^Yo^k Values Inventory (^V\T) and another instrument devised by 
Super and Overstreet (1960). The latter two instruments rounded out 
the information necessary to assess home-family influences on the one 
hand and resulting work-value orientations on the other. The hypothesis 
of particular relevance to Roe’s theory is their prediction that an orienta- 
tion toward penons develops in a home atmosphere of warmth. A warm 
home is characterized by parental concern for their children, with some 
possibilify of parental overprotection or overcontrol. 

Upon examining the correlation between work-values and fomily 
background, they found a significant correlation beUveen family cohesive- 
ness and an orientation toward working conditions and associations. Such 
a finding is consistent with Roe’s position, though it does not rule out 
other theories. A finding that was unexpected and which is difficult to 
explain is that a materialistic orientation was correlated with family 
cohesiveness to an even greater extent than orientation to people. The 
study possesses one major shortcoming as the authors point out. A 
stronger test of the hj'potheses would result from a comparison between 
work values and biographical factors if the measures of each were more 
independent of one another. \Vhen such measures are as closely con- 
nected to each other, as in Kinnane and Fable’s study, there is some risk 
that the subjects’ perceptions of one factor may influence their response 
on the other in a spurious manner. 

Another approach to the evaluation of Roe’s theory was devised by 
Utton (1962), who proposed the hj'pothesis that indiriduals in people- 
oriented occupations would report more “altruistic love” toward humanity 
than people in occupations that are essentially nonperson-oriented. He 
further predicted that the subjects in person-oriented occupations would 
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recall warmer early childhood experiences than subjects in nonperson- 
oriented careers. His subjects were 33 female social workers and 25 
female occupational therapists representing the person-oriented occupa- 
tions, and 41 female dieticians and 25 female laboratory technicians rep- 
resenting the nonperson vocational orientations. 

To test the first hypothesis he administered the Allport Inventor)’ of 
Values (AIV), which he found differentiated the two ^oups significantly 
on the Social Scale, confirming the hypothesis that the person-oriented 
subjects were more altruistic in their concern for others than the non- 
person-oriented subjects. His second hypothesis was assessed by devising 
and administering a Childhood Experience Rating Scale (CERS) pri- 
marily measuring the warmth recaUed from childhood escperienoe. He 
foimd that the CERS scores of women who had scored above the mean 
for women in general on the Social Scale of the Allport Inventor)' of 
Beliefs (AIB) were no different from the CERS scores of women who 
had scored below the mean on the Social Scale. Furthermore, he found 
that the CERS scores were the same for subjects in both person- and 
nonperson-oriented careers. Utton did, however, find that when the SVIB 
scores of subjects with B or higher scores in their field were examined 
and their CERS backgrounds compared, some differences were evident, 
but not always differences that were consistent with his predictions. Social 
workers and occupational therapists with B or higher on the appropriate 
SVIB scale did have higher CERS scores than social workers and occu- 
pational therapists with less tlvan B SVIB scores for their occupation. 
However, occupational therapists and dieticians were similar to each 
other in their recollections of (heir childhood experiences, whereas social 
workers and laboratory technicians resembled one another closely. Tljus, 
the findings are not consistently related to Roe s theor)' and consequently 
generate questions about the adequacy of the suggestion of the Ihcoiy 
that a warmth-cold dimension in childhood exerts an inducncc on the 
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The findings did not reflect any consistent relationship between 
occupational selection and parental attitude. In fact, some of their 
results were the reverse of theoretical expectations. For example, S\vitzer 
and his associates found that the ministerial and theological students 
reported more rejecting experiences than the chemistry majors did, and 
again the ministerial and theolo^cal students scored lower on the over- 
demanding scales than the chemists. Each of these findings is the oppo- 
site of what Roe’s theory predicts. As with other research, however, the 
adequacy of the inventory measuring parental reactions and the memory 
of the respondents might be questioned. It could be, for instance, that the 
ministerial and theological students, being more socially perceptive than 
chemists, might have accumulated richer childhood recollections subject 
to more rigorous standards of parent-child interaction than the chemists. 

Reasoning that jobs do not always possess the same characteristics 
even though they have the same titles, Levine (1963) controlled the 
social interaction within an occupation by having subjects from ten 
occupational groups which covered a wide range of social interaction 
possibilities. He predicted that people with a strong "human orientation” 
will be found in occupations where a high degree of social interaction is 
necessary. He also predicted that people who see their jobs as requiring 
considerable social interaction ^v'jll rale themselves higher on scales 
measuring the possession of social manipulation skills than people in low 
social interaction jobs. To test these hypotheses, he developed a scale to 
assess the social requirements of jobs, a brief questionnaire (ten items) 
to measure the Ss’ tendency toward human or nonhuman approaches to 
problem solving and another brief questionnaire (three items) on which 
the Ss rated themselves with respect to their possession of manipulative 
skills. 

His findings indicated some support for the first hypothesis, that 
people \vith a high degree of human orientation are likely to be found in 
occupations demanding social interaction. Thus, he found that salesmen 
were significantly different from all his other groups in the degree of 
human orientation indicated by their higher scores, while accountants 
were significantly lower in human orientation than social workers, drafts- 
men, laboratory technicians, and electrical engineers. The second hy- 
pothesis was not supported. Although questions can be raised about the 
adequacy of the execution of the study — for example, the reliability of a 
10-ilem, buman-nonhuman, problem-solving orientation questionnaire and 
a 3-item questionnaire on rating of manipulative skills — ^Levine’s results 
support Roe’s broad conception of the dichotomous work orientation of 
toward persons-not toward persons. However, the results shed no light 
on how, or even if, background factors influence the development of 
social or nonsocial orientation toward careers. By means of the expression 
of occupational preferences classified in terms of Roe’s taxonomical 
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system, Jones (1965) also observed that his subjects expressed their 
occupational preferences {uttdamentaUy in terms of occupations oriented 
toward or away from people. 

Green and Parker (1965) designed a study using adolescents as a 
sample to overcome the problems whidi previous investigators encoun- 
tered concerning the retrospective reconstruction of childhood experi- 
ences. Seventh grade boys and girls, living with their parents, were given 
Roe and Siegelmans Parent-Child Relations Questionnaire, modified for 
use with seventh graders. The responses to this inventory provided data 
about the current home atmosphere of the children which were then 
related to the person or nonperson orientation of their occupational pref- 
erences. The results suggest that for boys the perception of either parent 
as warm and supporting results in person-oriented occupational choices, 
while for girls, cold parental relationships result in nonperson career 
choices. Curiously, boys do not make nonperson-oriented choices in a cold 
environment nor do girls from a warm environment make person-oriented 
career plans. Nevertheless, these findings offer more support for Roe’s 
theory than most other studies and point to the importance of gaining 
current data about parental treatment of children in such studies. It 
would be interesting to follow these subjects as years go by to sec, first, 
how constant their perceptions of parental treatment are, and secondly, 
how these perceptions continue to be related to tlie orientation of their 
career decisions. 

Two recent studies offer promise for an effective evaluation of Roe's 
theory. Crites (1962) designed a study to test the hypothesis that a con- 
tinuum of the importance of interpersonal relations exists for occupations. 

He required 100 students to rank eight occupational fields with respect 
to the degree that the fields required interpersonal relations with people 
as the main work activity of the job. The resulting empirical scale did 
not correlate significantly with the theoretical scale derived from Roes 
model. Crites concluded that Roe’s tlicorclical scale was not as valid as 
the empirically derived scale that lie developed, at least so far as llic 
ordering of judgments about job orientation towartl persons or not toward 
persons is concerned. Although the differences between the two orders is 
slight, errors in Roc’s thcorj' in the degree of importance that person 
orientation has for a career field might lie partially responsible for the 
failure of research to validate Rocs position. 

Another study with important implications for Roc's theo^' s'-as an 
attempt to construct a Family Relations Inventory (FRI) which might 
test the tlicoiy more effectively. Rninkan and Crites (1961), crillcMl of 
the efforts that have l>ccn made by other imostig.ntors to lest R<X‘*s lliwry 
bv using background infonnation questionnaires of uncrrt.ain rel/ahilify 
and doubtful validity, have worked systematically to ilevcfop a more 
effective inslmment with which to assess himily haclground factors tfiat 
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might be related to vocational choice. However, in Brunkans (1965) 
attempt to apply the instrument to test Roe’s theory once again, no 
systematic connection between early environment and orientation of 
occupational choice was foimd. Bmnkan administered the FRI to 298 
college undergraduate male students enrolled in psychology courses. 
Scores on the FRI were related to the category of the occupational choice 
in Roes system and from this, he predicted that the occupational choices 
would reflect the warmth or coldness of the family environment. None 
of these predictions was supported. Thus, even with a more carefully 
developed instrument to assess family environment, the data fail to 
support Roe’s theory. 

Over the years since she first published her theory. Roe has recog- 
nized the limitations that a general series of statements about parent- 
child interactions have in predicting adult behavior. In a recent mono- 
graph (Roe and Siegelmao, 1964), she and a collaborator report an 
attempt to identify the role that needs play in the development of inter- 
ests and to clarify the nature of childhood experiences that influence the 
kinds of interests adults acquire. In the design of the study, Roe and 
Siegelman made explicit statements about certain antecedent conditions 
(childhood experiences) which should lead to particular sets of subse- 
quent events (adult interests). Three factors emerged from a factor 
analysis of childhood experiences that have been included as part of the 
antecedent conditions: loving-rejecting (LR), casual-demanding (CD), 
and overattention (O). In addition to these factors, eight group scores 
derived from a biographical inventory have been included as part of the 
antecedent and subsequent conditions. These group scores include stress 
(GS I), closeness to parents (GS //), early social activity (GS 211), 
present socializing (GS IV), parents’ interest and energy (GS V), domi- 
nance of parents (GS V/), present acceptance of parental values 
(GS VII), and identification wth parents (GS VIII). This combination 
of parent-child relations and other childhood experiences results in a 
more sophisticated and sensitive formulation about the nature and the 
development of needs and the role that diS^erent combinations of experi- 
ences play in their development. Thus, both interactions of different 
parental styles and their intensity can be combined to replace the six 
categories of Roe’s earlier theory. 

The study conducted by Roe and Siegelman attempted to tie the 
three antecedent factors and relevant group scores to a series of subse- 
quent events (adult activities). These events were assessed by the admin- 
istration of several inventories and questionnaires to a sample of 24 male 
and 25 female engineers, 22 male and 23 female social workers, and 142 
Harv’ard University seniors representing a wide variety of academic con- 
centrations. The questionnaires included information about the subject’s 
general interests, his occupational interests (assessed by the career 
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chosen or followed, depending on his .status as a student or professional, 
and b}' scores on tlie California Occi»p3t*OTial Interest Invcntorv*), and 
several measures of personality and orientation tou’ard or not toward 
persons. Tlie personality measure that *'’as finally used in the study reprc' 
sented factor A {CycIoth)’mia-Schizolh)'*ni3) of the Cattell 16 PF lest. 

The general hypotheses that Boe and Sicgelman inxostigatcd were 
related to the effect UJat early personal experiences Iias’c on adult interest 
patterns. They hypothesized that the degree of adult person orientation 
is a function of the extent and satisf^tclion of early personal relations. 
Using Roe and Siegelman’s experimental terms, the Inpothcsis was that 
factors LR and O, and GS U and GS Jff (closeness to parents and early 
social activity^ wtivild correlate ^sitivch; the subscouent me.isuros 
of person orientation. Roe and Siegelmi^ predicted that there would 
be some Ss who would be person-oric<'tcd as adults, although they had 
c.^erienced early rejection. Finally, B predicted tliat early non- 
demanding but adequately nurturanl (casual) personal relatioiw do not 
affect the degree of adult person orient^^Rc^- 

Roe and Siegclman conclude that their findings generally sipjvrt 
tiieir major h}pothescs, allliou^r the fcsults point up some surprising 
events. They found that factor C, tahet' separately for each parent, and 
factor LR for the moUicr correhate pos*t*'*ely with subsequent measures 
of person orientation. More significantly* they found that memories alxjul 
early social experience (GS III) seemed to bo the most important of the 
group scores in the relationship with li»tcr person orientation. Tims, the 
combination of LR plus O and GS III « the most cffoclivo set of ante- 
cedent conditions for producing later fcrson orienl.ation. As pretheted, 
the factor CD (casual-demanding) w,-»s found to lie unrelated to the 
degree of adult person orientation. 



CHAPTER 1 

THE FACTORIAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE JUDGMENTS 


In the first section of this chapter we shall be dealing with the meaning o£ 
the judgments expressed in this experiment, in terms of their structural 
interrelations. These judgments were rendered within a prescribed system 
cnnjuiUiqg- x»f Ji> wJbrtse eud/>njjoJ5 Mvese marked 

polar adjectives. The question of the structural meaning of these judg- 
ments is thus necessarily limited to that of the meaning of judgments ren- 
dered within this system of verbally defined scales. The commonalities 
and differences in judgments within this system, and their relationships to 
one another, provide the theme for this chapter. 

Kaminski (1959) has justifiably cautioned against equating judgments 
made on this sort of scale with the actual processes of psychological eval- 
uation which may underlie them. The.individual judgmental situations as 
well as the methodolo^cal peculiarities unique to any particular experi- 
ment must certainly play a considerable part in the judgmental process, 
even if their extent has not yet been precisely determined. It may even 
be, as Kaminski suggests, that a large part of the often-noted "judgmental 
errors" — such as the "halo effect" or "logical error” (Bruner and Tagi- 
uri, 1954; Guilford, 1954) — ^may be less an aspect of the judgmental 
process per se than of the particular characteristics of the experimental 
situation in which judgments are rendered. In the second and third sec- 
tions of this chapter we shall attempt to assess the influence of at least a 
few variadons in informadonal characteristics upon the structural mean- 
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ing of the judgments made under those conditions. But the influences of 
the specific judgmental procedures used in the experiment, of the selec- 
tion, ordering, and in particular the semantic significance of our scales, 
must all remain of undetermined magnitude. 

As Allport (1955) in particular has emphasired, the verbal expression 
of a judgment may not be equated with its “meaning.” However, there is 
alwaj^ a temptation to make such an equation, particularly in cases, like 
our experiment, in which subjects are forced to render judgments in pre- 
determined verbal categories, even if they would, under free response 
conditions, have made no judgments at all, or have made their judgments 
along wholly different dimensions.^ There is nothing we can do, how- 
ever, save to keep this possible source of erroneous interpretation in mind 
at all times. We have attempted to reduce this danger by using only those 
verbal expressions which were found, on the basis of extensive prior 
investigation, to be characterized by high degrees of reliability and inter- 
judge agreement among a niunber of different judges of similar status to 
those utilized in the main experiment. The danger of such misinterpreta- 
tion may thus be reduced, if not eliminated. On the other hand, the inter- 
dependence of language and meaning of events is so close (see Bro^vn, 
1958; Creelman, 1966; HSrmann, 1967; Hofstatter, 1949, 196S; Os- 
good, 1963) that it is rarely possible to bring about their separation, even 
granted other experimental conditions. Our experience with the world de- 
termines our choice of verbal categories; the verbal categories of our cul- 
ture determine our experience of the world. In consideration of this inter- 
twining of language and meaning, which far transcends any experimental 
conditions, we shall content ourselves with a preseniaU'on and discussion 
of those “patterns” (“Ordnungsbildungcn,” Herrmann, 1965) evidenced 
by our subjects in the judgments they gave within the predetermined 
framework. 

The first section of this chapter will attempt to investigate commonali- 
ties among our subjects svith regard to these patterns. In this way, we 
shall attempt to establish the general framework of the meaning-structure 
of individual judgments, which will serve as rough orientation for the lat- 
er findings of our study. Individual deviations from this common struc- 
ture will be discussed in the last section of this chapter. 

The Ck)mmon Structure of the Judgment Scales 

This section will attempt primarily to provide a general overview, by 
means of drastic reduction of our data: (I) we shall reduce the variability 

Cohen (1967) for an appioach to the tjWsUon of diffcieni dimendonj.-TaA>rt, 
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of the judged, target personalities by considering, in tiiis mass of indi- 
vidual judgments, only the variation of their common features — the 
means; (2) we shall reduce the variability of the judging personalities by 
dealing only with that portion of the covariance remaining after linear 
correlation across all target persons after normalization of the data; and 
(3) we shall reduce the variability of the judgmental scales by focusing 
oxir attention only on those meanings the different scales share in com- 
mon, as indicated by factor analysis. 

The only source of variation which is not to be reduced to its comraun- 
aiities at this point is that arising from the differences in the various 
informational conditions; that is, whether judgments were based on per- 
sonal acquaintance or impressions gathered from photographs and 
handwriting samples. We shall attempt to establish to what extent a re- 
duction of this nature would also be feasible or, conversely, at what points 
meaningful differences are to be considered- 
We began tvith a factor analysis of judgments made on the basis of 
personal acquaintance. The means of all judgments of any one person — 
with the exception of his self-description — represented the initial values 
on the basis of which product-moment correlations among the 15 judg- 
mental scales ^vere calculated across all 86 targets of the four classes. As 
in the case of the analyses of the physiognomic and graphological charac- 
teristics, we used a principal-axis procedure (Harman, 1960) for extrac- 
tion of common factors, with unities in the diagonals for the first itera- 
tion. After extraction of the third principal axis, the eigenvalues dropped 
markedly, from 2.32 to .68. Accordingly, we shall confine ourselves to 
consideration of these first three factors, rotated to simple structures ac- 
cording to Kaiser's Varimax procedure (Harman, 1960) . 

This procedure attempts to characterize each factor through a few high 
loadings and as many loadings as possible which deviate only slightly from zero. 
To attain this goal, factors are rotated in such a manner that the variance of the 
loadings on each factor attains a maximum. As most recently shotvn by Smith 
(1962) , this technique, at least when applied to judgmental data, generally 
achieves factor structures which appear both more stable and more easily 
interpreted than those provided by other rotational procedures. 

The same course ^vas followed in the analysis of mean judgments 
based on photographs, handtvriting samples, and their combination. In 
each case three and only three factors were found with eigenvalues great- 
er than 1.00. This applies also to the analysis of mean judgments of the 
handtvriting samples made by graphologically trained psychology stu- 
dents, to which ^ve shall also give niai^nal consideration here. In consid- 
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eration of these results, it appeared appropriate to deal ivith only three 
factors in each case. 

If, then, only three factors are required to capture the largest part of 
the common variance of judgments in all informational conditions, the 
question naturally arises of the extent to which the contents of these fac- 
tors are similar in meaning. In order to deal tvith this question, tve used 
Ae procedure of Fischer and 'Roppert (1964) which enables one to find, 
in a purely arithmetic manner, a transformation matrix for matrices of 
equal numbers of factors and common variables in such a manner as to 
achieve maximum similarity of one matrix to another. The varimax-rotat- 
ed factor matrix of the mean judgments made on the basis of personal ac- 
quaintance served as the criterion matrix, which we attempted to approx- 
imate in all other informational conditions in the manner indicated. 
Table 3 presents the resuldng, rotated factor matrices of judgmental scales 
in the case of judgments based on personal acquaintance (P) , on photo- 
graphs (F) , handwriting samples (H), and their combination (FH). In 
all cases, the underlying correlations are based on mean judgments across 
all 86 targets.^ 

A measure of the similarity of two foctor matrices has been provided 
by Eyferth and Sixtl (1965) , who suggest use of the sums of products of 
all corresponding loadings, divided by the sum of the corresponding com- 
monalities, This similarity measure may be conceptualized as a coefficient 
of correlation and interpreted in the manner of a coefficient of reliability. 

It indicates the stability of the structures under the different information- 
al conditions. In our case, these coefficients appear to be extraordinarily 
high: the similarity to the matrix of judgments made on the basis of per- 
sonal acquaintance is indexed at .96 for the matrix of photograph 
judgments, .94 for the matrix of handwriting judgments, and .97 for the ma- 
trix of judgments made from hand^vriting and photographs simultaneous- 
ly. The factors of the different analyses thus correspond to each other in 
a very high degree; that is, the meaning of the individual judgmental 
scales appears extraordinarily stable across the different judgmental con- 
ditions. The solutions presented in Table 3 are thus appropriate represen- 
tations of the most significant commonalities in all conditions. 
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Rotated Factor Matrix of Mean Ratings Made on the Basis of Personal Ac- 
quaintance (P), AS Well as Matrices— Rotattd for Similarity— of Mean Ratings 
Based on Photographs (F) , Handwriting (H) , and Their Combination (FH) • 


Scale Condition I n XU A* 


P 
F 
H 
FH 
P 
F 
H 
FH 
P 
F 
H 
FH 
P 
F 
H 
FH 
P 
F 
H 
FH 
P 
F 
H 
FH 
P 
F 
H 
FH 
P 
F 
H 
FH 
P 

r 

H 
ni 
p 

10. Own initUtive-needs stimulation F 
H 
FH 


^£36 

344 

.469 

220 

—370 

394 

.470 

.898 

—j693 

.458 

.475 

.916 

—364 

369 

.466 

259 


320 

220 

.723 

-.172 

307 

.099 

263 

—.437 

325 

.116 

.884 

—.274 

364 

250 

225 

.450 

-332 

-276 

215 

J32 

—368 

— 149 

287 

.234 

-377 

— 620 

293 

2.n 

-335 

-.452 

.822 

.724 

346 

-213 

268 

305 

362 

-275 

.912 

325 

.600 

-.085 

293 

.604 

.601 

-221 

.775 

.129 

-.042 

— 381 

.795 

— J)56 

— 259 

-.785 

.749 

.012 

—327 

— 304 

224 

-.074 

-.422 

—300 

241 

214 

.410 

316 

.727 

238 

.055 

365 

.808 

—222 

.424 

315 

293 

.038 

269 

374 

238 

-375 

-207 

.409 

262 

-.6)7 

—.488 

312 

.906 

—398 

-215 

.459 

294 

—£61 

—.403 

310 

262 

349 

-.051 

.012 

203 

322 

-.187 

.006 

287 

355 

289 

-.172 

208 

350 

— /)62 

—ms 

268 

356 

.430 

— 100 

227 

320 

.498 

D27 

220 

310 

207 

-Ml 

272 

305 

.407 

mo 

215 

— 354 

— J556 

-224 

226 

—374 

-.120 

-230 

286 

—319 

—215 

-J072 

297 

-317 

— 142 

—.177 

292 


1. Airogant-modest 


2. Self<entered-altrui3tJC 


3. Patient-impatient 


4. Tense-relaxed 


5. Orderly-negligent 


6. Circumstantial-direct 


7. Sodable-withdiawn 


8. DeferentiaX-dominant 


9. Boring-interesting 


40 
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TABLE ^-^Continued) 


Scale 

Condition I 

II 

III 



P 

.!S8 

£45 

m 

.733 

11. Ejccicable-calm 

F 

.357 

£29 

-257 

598 


H 

.613 

J69 

.236 

.755 


FH 

.429 

£02 

-D52 

.679 


P 

-.307 

-£73 

— .001 

.856 

12. Likftble-not likable 

F 

-.468 

-£J4 

-.185 

.914 


H 

-.478 

— .790 

-.180 

.886 


FH 

-in 

—£86 

-.158 

.780 


P 

£90 

.042 

A78 

.936 

IS. Idle-ambitious 

V 

£60 

£99 

J5B 

.877 


H 

£64 

.160 

266 

£43 


FH 

£24 

.114 

27i 

.767 


P 

— .001 

.026 

225 

£57 

14. Carefree-self^a^tical 

F 

— .206 

-.158 

.894 

.866 


H 

-.145 

.208 

S04 

.882 


FH 

-222 

-.089 

£43 

.767 


P 

£78 

-.551 

-205 

.922 

15. Remains in background-seeka 

center F 

£75 

-.216 

-.299 

.903 

H 

£50 

-.221 

-280 

£50 


FH 

£36 

-.312 

-.172 

525 

Percent of common variance 

P 

46.8 

50.1 

25.1 

100.0 


F 

41.7 

55.5 

24.8 

100.0 


H 

49.8 

25.6 

24.6 

100.0 


FH 

44.0 

31.5 

24.7 

100.0 

• Eigenvalues > 1 .00 of unrotatcd principal axes; 

P 6.142 4.509 

F 5.822 4.128 

H 6.967 5.189 

2.517 

2.923 

1.041 (see footnote 3) 


FH 

5.709 

4.491 

2.016 
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I THE FACTORIAL STRUCTURE OF THE JUDGMENTS 


in correlating our scales across all 86 targets in the preceding analyses.^ The 
similarity of structures for the two groups was .95 in the case of judgments made 
on the basis of personal acquaintance, .96 in the case of judgments made on the 
basis of photographs, .97 for handwriting samples, and also .97 for their 
combination. In view of these coefficients, it may be safe to assiune that the 
structures discussed below are equally relevant to the judgmental structures of 
both groups, all of whidi, inddentally, also achies’ed correlations greater than .95 
with the criterion matrix. 

Regrettably, howev'er, at the present time we know very little about the 
distribution of this coefficient of similarity. Some prior experience with this 
measure nevertheless allows us to assume that its range is considerably curtailed, 
as compared to more conventional measures of stability.® 

We shall noiv attempt to interpret these factors (see Table 3) in terms 
of those variables (scales) achieving loadings equal to or greater than 
.500.® 

Factor I embraces, jn all conditions, virtually all the variation in scale 8 
‘'deferential-dominant,’' with loadings of .92 to .95. Uniformly high loadings are 
also found for scale 10 "o\vn initiative-needs external stimulation," with values 
of —.87 to —.93, scale 9 "boring-interesting," with loadings of .80 to .91, scale 15 

*Here there is no change in the numbers of judges as compared to the previous 
analyses, but the number of targets across which the correlations are made (and upon 
which the factors are based) must be reduced from 86 to 44 and 42. respectively.— Trans. 

*A number of similar measures, such as Wrigley and Neuhaus’s (1955) "coefficient 
alpha," have been suggested, but all seem to share the common properties of (1) being 
limited to matrices of common variables and equal number of factors, and (2) perhaps 
as a function of this, yielding sery high s'alues in almost all cases.—TRANS. 

•Table A-4 of the Appendix lists the original (lerman designations of these scales, 
along with their translations. Since redundancy is losv here, it may be worth the 
concerned reader's effort to attempt his own translation, should the present interpreta- 
tion appear unclear in any svay.— T rans. 

(Footnote 3— Cant.) 

vrere extracted. Finally, the fact that this three-factor structure allowed itself to be 
rotated to such dose agreement svith the criterion matrix again suggests that such 
extraction can not have done too much violence to the "reality” of these solutions. 
Since, however, this struriure was rotated to match the structure of the criterion matrix, 
it is now difficult to figure out just what the meaning of the first two factors (and the 
Vixak third) of this solution would have been, had straightforward Varimax criteria 
rather than similarity criteria been applied. The question appears relevant since, on the 
basis of content alone, it would seem that this factor— Consdeniiousness— would allow 
more reliable estimation from graphological amples than would either of the other 
two. Its constituent scales might then have shewn up, with higher loadings, on the fint 
tsvo factors, slightly shifting their "meaning’*— or it might, under Varimax rotation, 
have formed a dean first factor all by itself. These questions are tangentially treated on 
p. 49-58 where similar problems arise in connection with the halo effect.— Trans. 
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“idle-ambitious/’ with loadings of .82 to .89, and scale 15 remains in 
badiground-seeks center,” with loadings of .84 to .88. Significant, if som^-hat 
smaller, loadings are further found for scale 1 '‘arrogant-modest” (—.56 to 
-.69), scale 4 "tense-relaxed" (.51 to .72). and scale 7 "sociable-^vithdravm 
(-.64 to -.80). 

This factor is obviously related to conceptions of personal dynanusm 
and extroversion, ■with major emphasis on the aspect of social ominance. 
We have labeled it a factor of Dominance. 


Factor II embraces, in all ronditions. virtually all dre vanance of ^ 2 
•■seH.centered-altruistic," with loadings of .82 to .91; as well as the ^1“^ 
of dre variance of scale 12 -likable-no. b-Vable," 

Uniformly high, if somewhat smaller, loadings are ,nd scale 

••patiem-Lpatlenf (.68 to .87) . scale 4 ■•tense-relaxed (35 to .76) . and scale 

11 "excitable-calm” (.57 to .84). 

X" Sirs 

greeable!we have labeled it a factor of Popularity, 
and scale 6 "dewous-direct’ (.72 to .87) . 

Varrmax cntenon. among phonal acquaiut- 

scales in the case of indicated, to allow of ready iuter- 

ance. and since it further ap^^. ^ in all those instances, 

pretation. we propose be concerned to reduce the van- 

throughout this study. ■ common elements in order to 

ability of the individual scales ^ j^bstitute factor 

achieve a hroato ov^-f^J^^,„,y, 

scores for the origin 

-^mmnuled after Hoist (1965) . through multiplication 
judgments by the onrotated factor mamx. 
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HOLLAND’S CAREER TYPOLOGY 
THEORY OF VOCATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


Holland’s theory of vocational selection represents a marriage between 
two streams of thought in vocational psychology, one of them popular 
and the other novel. The popular conception that Holland employs in his 
theory is an elaboration of tlie hypothesis that career choices represent an 
extension of personality and an attempt to implement broad personal 
behavioral styles in the context of one’s life work. The novel feature that 
Holland introduces is the notion that people project their views of them* 
selves and the world of work onto occupational titles. By the simple 
procedure of allowing individuals to express their preference for, or 
feelings against, a particular list of occupational titles, Holland assigns 
people to modal personal styles which have theoretical implications for 
personality and vocational choice. 
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THE THEORY 


Occupational Environments 

Holland’s original theoretical statement (1959) was somewhat modi- 
fied as a result of his own research testing the theory (1962; 1966a). In 
the original statement, Holland proposed that a finite number of work 
environments exists \vithin the American society. These environments are 
the motoric (farmers, truck drivers, and so on), the intellectual (chem- 
ists, biologists), the supportive (social workers, teachers), the conform- 
ing (booldceepers, bank tellers), the persuasive (salesmen, politicians), 
and the esthetic (musicians, artists). 

The Developmental Hierarchy 

The developmental hierarchy is represented by the individual’s 
adjustment to the six occupational environments. Everyone is required 
to adjust to each of the environments and develop certain skills with 
reference to the setting. The six types of adjustment stemming from the 
developmental hierarchy represent major life styles and patterns of rela- 
tionships between the individual and his world. The most typical way an 
individual responds to his environment is, of comse, his modal personal 
orientation. The six orientations were referred to by the same names as 
the occupational environments in the original theory, but were renamed 
by Holland later (1962). The original names are in parentheses in the 
following descriptions of the orientations. 

The Realistic (Motoric) orientation is characterized by aggressive 
behavior, interest in activities requiring motor coordination, skill and 
physical strength, and masculinity. People oriented toward this role prefer 
“acting out” problems; they avoid tasks involving interpersonal and verbal 
skills and seek concrete rather than abstract problem situations. They 
score high on traits such as concreteness, physical strength, and masculin- 
ity, and low on social skill and sensitivity. 

The Intellectual (Intellectual) persons’ main characteristics are 
thinking rather than acting, organizing and understanding rather than 
dominating or persuading, and asociability rather than sociability. These 
people prefer to avoid close interpersonal contact, though the quality of 
their avoidance seems different horn tlieir Realistic colleagues. 

The Social (Supportive) people seem to satisfy their needs for atten- 
tion in a teaching or therapeutic situation. In sharp contrast to the Intel- 
lectual and Realistic people. Social people seek close interpersonal 
situations and are sldlled in their interpersonal relations, while they avoid 
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situations where they might be required to engage in intellectual 
problem solving or use extensive physical skills. 

The Conventional (Conforming) style is typified by a great concern 
for rules and regulations, great self-control, subordination of personal 
needs, and strong identificab'on with power and status. This kind of 
person prefers structure and order and thus seeks interpersonal and work 
situations where structure is readily available. 

The Enterprising (Persuasive) people are verbally skilled, but rather 
than use their verbal skills to support others as the Social types do, they 
use them for manipulating and dominating people. They are concerned 
about power and status, as are the ConvenHonal people, but differ in that 
they aspire to the power and status while the Conventional honor others 
for it 

The Artistic (Esthetic) orientation manifests strong self-expression 
and relations with other people indirectly through their artistic expres- 
sion. Such people dislike structure, rather prefer tasks emphasizing 
physical skills or interpersonal interactions. They are intraceptive and 
asocial much like the Intellectuals, but differ in that they are more 
feminine than masculine, show relatively little self-control, and express 
emotion more readily than most people. 

Tlie Role and History of Developmental Hicrnrchics 

Holland does not explicitly discuss the manner in which these modal 
orientations develop. Presumably, the development of the styles corre- 
sponds to the genera! notions surrounding personality development of 
other theorists, that is, the personality at a given point in time is a result 
of genetic and environmental influences. Such a statement is far too 
general to be of value in understanding personality development, partic- 
ularly for counselors wlio may be involved in tasks ol correcting mis- 
directed development. Holland docs, however, indicate the way in which 
these modal orientations influence vocational behavior once the orienta- 
tions have been clearly established. If one orientation is clearly dominant 
ON'er the others, the individual nWH seek an occupational environment that 
corresponds to the orientation. 

Tile practical, hnrd-hended young male will thus choose to become 
an engineer and the aggrcssii'c, verba), ambitions I>oy U'ill easily decide 
that law is the career for him. If two or more orientatioas arc the same or 
nearly the same in their strength, the individual will x-acillatc in his selec- 
tion of an occupational environment, A girl charactcriml by a mUture of 
tlctached thought about problems, avoUIancc of close intcrpcrson.al rcl.i- 
tions, a (cndcnc)' to organirc combined witli desire to exert self-control 
and considerable desire to lx* emotionally expressive may one clay choose 
to be a biologist and the next dcfcldc tlial the graphic arts arc most suit- 
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able for her. If environmental factors interfere with the implementation 
of the first clear-cut orientation, then the individual will seek an occupa- 
tional environment appropriate to his second strongest orientation. A 
student blocked in his attempts to implement his Intellectual choice of 
oceanography because his financial resources will not support him 
through the necessary graduate training might well select tlie field of 
mechanical engineering representing his second major orientation, the 
Realistic. However, if the hierarchy of orientations is not well ordered 
beyond the first one, then vacillation in the selection of an occupational 
environment will occur, just as if the first two orientations were not clearly 
different in their strength. 

The Level Hierarchy 

The modal orientation exerts a clear influence on the particular occu- 
pational environment an individual chooses or whether or not he experi- 
ences indecision. The question of the level within an occupational 
environment that the individual chooses is a function of several other 
variables, entitled the level hierarchy. The level hierarchy is defined in 
terms of the individuals intelligence and his self-evaluations. Intelligence 
is inferred from relevant tests and presumably, for the purposes of this 
theory, has the usual social and genetic antecedents. Generally, gross 
manipulations of this variable are outside of the control of the person 
making the vocational choices. Gross misperceptions of intelligence are 
possible, but would probably enter into the other half of the level hier- 
archy equation, self-evaluation. The self-evaluation, which might opera- 
tionally correspond to a scale like the Occupational Level scale of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, is itself a function of the person’s life 
history, such as his social status, his economic condition, his level of 
education, and his health. It seems, however, that when defined in this 
way, the factors which contribute to the development of a persons self- 
evaluations are not independent of the factors which go toward influ- 
encing his intelligence, and vace-versa. 

Interaction Between Level and Developmental Hierarchies 

The process then, is something like this: a person gradually evolves 
a modal personality orientation which leads him, at the appropriate points 
in lime, to make educational decisions which have implicab'ons for a 
specific occupational environment. As he takes steps to implement his 
decisions, the level hierarchy that he has developed over the years leads 
him to gravitate toward a career within the appropriate occupational 
environment that is at a skill level equivalent to his abilities and achieve- 
ments. Tl)e adequacy of his de^lons and the amount of difficulty he 
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encounters in the process of making them are related to his knowledge 
about himself and the world of NTOik. If he has a vague idea of what 
occupational environments exist, he ^vilI have difficulty in selecting one; 
if he has contradictory self-evaluatioas, he will vacillate in the level he 
selects. 

The smoothness of his decisions is affected by the clarity of the 
structure of his developmental hierarchy. Thus, ff life circumstances 
(unspecified by the theory) result in an uncrystallized developmental 
hierarchy, difficulty will be encountered in selecting an occupational 
environment, and the individual will change from one environment to 
another. Other environmental factors will also influence the ease wth 
which the selection of an occupational environment exists, but these are 
more extraindividual than those already mentioned. Some examples are 
family factors, such as aspirations and occupab'onal history, which might 
result in pressures toward a particular occupational enviromnent; finan- 
cial resources; general economic condib'ons in society; and educational 
opportunities. Others of a similar sort would exert some influence on the 
content of the environment eventually chosen. 

Not only does the particular dominant personal orientation influence 
the career choice a person makes, but the pattern of the orientations 
within the individual's hierarchy exerts a significant influence. That is, 
tNvo students with the same major orientation will choose similar fields, 
but the stability of their choice is a function of the order of the other five 
orientations in their personal hierarchy. If the order is consistent, the 
choice is likely to be stable, all other factors held constant; if Uie pattern 
is inconsistent for that occupational environment, then the choice is likely 
to be unstable. For example, a research engineer \vilh the order Realistic, 
Enterprising, Conventional, Social, Artistic, and Intellectual is likely to 
be less stable in the pursuit of his research specialty than another research 
engineer whose hierarchy is Realistic, Intellectual, Artistic, Social, Enter- 
prising, and Conventional. Tlie latter would represent what might be a 
more t)'pical pattern for research engineers. 

Holland fails to elaborate upon what patterns arc tj'pical for certain 
fields and what patterns are not. Presumably, that is an empirical question 
and can be ans\vcrcd svith respect to patterns indicating stability' va'thin 
the large category of occupational cn\’ironmcnts, or the more specific 
category' of partictilar occupations williin certain occupational environ- 
ments. Tlic question of ty'pical versus atypical ordering assumes further 
importance since the order affects an indhaduars success in his chosen 
field as well as his stability, according to the theory. 

In addition to success, Holland proposes that typical patterns of 
hierarcliles for an occupational cnsironmcnt reflect the intensity of the 
choice and tlnis prov'idc some predictive data about the potential per- 
sistence of the individual in llw* area. The less tj'pical the p.ittem of (he 
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hierarchy, the less intense the choice, and consequently, the less persistent 
the person is likely to be in his efforts to implement it. This feature, 
however, is not clearly distinguishable from stability. Some preliminary 
data relating patterns of hierarchies to vocational preferences have been 
reported (Holland, 1966b), but there is no data of a follow-up nature 
available to illustrate the effect of appropriate or inappropriate hierarchal 
patterning on education or vocational persistence. 

Other Influences on Career Choice 

In addition to the concept of self-evaluation, which, it %vill be 
recalled, was one of the two critical variables contributing to the 
individual’s level hierarchy, Holland introduced a concept known as self- 
knowledge. Self-knowledge refers to the amount and accuracy of infor- 
mation an indiridual has about himself. It differs from self-evaluation, 
which refers to the worth the individual attributes to himself. However, 
these two constructs are not clearly differentiated. They seem to be highly 
interdependent; they might well refer to two parts of the same phenom- 
enon. Holland apparently introduces these two separately to permit him- 
self to predict the adequacy of vocatiosal choice for people "'ho have 
self-evaluations based closely on accurate self-knowledge, as opposed to 
those whose vocational choices are partially based on self-evaluations 
founded on inadequate self-knowledge. 

Holland states that the adequacy of occupational choice is largely a 
function of the adequacy of self-knowledge and occupational knowledge. 
The greater the amount and accuracy of information the individual has 
about each, the more adequate is his choice. Such a conception is 
reminiscent of the early, and still useful, trait-factor notion of round pegs 
fitting best in round holes. He e.vplicitly includes other important 
envnronmenlal features, such as social pressures and opportunities av'ail- 
able in society. His theory, however, does not assume that these influence 
people in random ways. Rather, he suggests that people with well-struc- 
tured developmental hierarchies will be less affected by outside pressures 
than people possessing ambiguous personal hierarchies. Such a notion is 
an extension of his analysis concerning the effects of the hierarchy pattern 
on the stability and intensi^’ of the choice and success the individual has 
in implementing it. He also expresses the importance that social pressures 
in early adolescence and childhood experiences with parents (similar to 
Roe, 1957 ) have in influencing vocational choices. Since such influences 
occur before the stable hierarchy of personal orientation develops, these 
experiences are likely to influence the shape of the hierarchy rather than 
influence choices after the hierarchy is developed. These two early 
c-xpcrienccs are as close as Holland comes to explaining how personal 
orientations actually develop. 
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RESEARCH 

Almost all attempts to validate the theory through research have 
been conducted by Holland and his associates using a population of 
National Merit Scholarship finalists. Holland’s approach to the study of 
vocational selection within his theoretical framework is very comprehen- 
sive. His research has typically been longitudinal, and he has attempted 
to assess a wide variety of personal, family, social, and achievement 
correlates that are pertinent to his theoretical construction. A basic 
feature in the research has been the idea that occupational titles possess 
a considerable amount of stimulus value to people and that these titles, 
while stereotypic, are congruent with reality. More important, Holland 
proposes to use responses of Like versus Dislike to occupational titles as 
projective data about the respondent on the assumption, probably valid, 
that vocational preferences represent more than "what interests" the 
individual, that they represent a major facet of his personality (Holland, 
1961). Certainly, the history of the use of the SVIB and Kuder Preference 
Record ( KPR ) leads to such an inference. 

As a consequence of this line of reasoning, Holland developed an 
inventory of personality which is intimately tied to vocational interest 
which he calls the Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) (Holland, 
1958). The inventory consists of 300 occupational titles to which the 
subject is Instructed to express his interest or disinterest. In an early form 
of the test the items were scored in terms of several scales: physical 
activity, intellectuality, responsibility, conformity, verbal activity, emo- 
tionality, reality orientation, and acquiescence. Tlicse early scales were 
developed on an a priori basis. Later, by statistical methods assessing 
internal consistency, six additional scales were added: control, aggres- 
siveness, masculinity-femininity, status heterosexuality, and infrequency. 
Further researdi and validation finally resulted in a system that included 
ten personality scales (physical activity, intellectuality, responsibility, 
conformity, verbal activity, emotionality, control, aggressiveness, m.ascu- 
linity-fcmininity, and status) and three response set scales (infrequency, 
acquiescence, and numl>cr omitted). 

In Hollands theory, only some of the scales apply to the modal 
personal orientations. These arc physical activity for Realistic, intellec- 
tuality for tljo IntcHcctual tj^pc, responsibility for tlie Social con- 
formity for the Conventional, verbal actlxity for the Enterprising, and 
emotional for t!»e Artistic (Holland, 10C2}. In other research validating 
the VPI, Holland (19G0) has studied its relationship to the Cattell Six- 
teen Personality Factor Questionnaire (IG PF). Tlic restdling inter- 
correlations l>ct\vt‘cn the VPI and Ihc 10 PF suggest tliat the VPI 
povsesscs suflicient conctirrent s*aUdity to l>c of use. 
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Design o£ Research 

Samples. Hollands research on his theory is characterized by ob- 
serving members of several large samples whose behavior is studied by 
means of multiple observations over moderate to long time spans. Stu- 
dents participating in the National Merit Scholarship program have 
served as the population in the research. Generally, the procedure has 
been to randomly select a sample, frequently the size of one-sixth of the 
students in the population, though sometimes a smaller fraction, and to 
enlist their cooperation in the research. Usable returns from such pro- 
cedures have ranged from about 84 percent, at most, to about 66 percent, 
at least. Holland’s work has been strengthened by his use of several 
samples in his investigations. Since considerable duplication exists in his 
design of studies, tiie result is an unusual amount of replication of his 
findings. 

Instruments. The key instrument in Holland’s research is the Voca- 
tional Preference Inventory (VPI), which was described earlier. Holland 
has used this device in several studies to assign to bis subjects personal 
orientations which served as independent variables. After scoring the 
VPI on the six scales relevant to personal orientations, Holland took the 
scale on which the highest score was earned, called that the high point 
code, and assigned the subject to the appropriate group. Where the VPI 
was used in his research, such a procedure was generally used, though 
there is one exception. In studying the effects of the patterns of orienta- 
tions, Holland did attend to the rest of the code beyond the high point 
(Holland, 1962). 

Holland did use other approaches to the assignment of subjects to 
personal types. In one study, he assigned subjects to personal orientation 
categories by using their scores on six selected scales of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, each of which discriminated the VPI scores most 
efficiently for one of the six personal orientations. He used the aviator 
scale to correspond to the Realistic orientation, the physicist scale for the 
Intellectual, the social science teacher scale for Social, accountant scale 
for Conventional, sales manager for Enterprising, and musician for 
Artistic (Holland, 1963). In a third study, Holland and Nichols (1964) 
assigned their subjects to one of the six personal orientations by classify- 
ing the students’ initial major field preference during the senior year into 
one of the six types. 

In his search for relationships between the VPI and other variables 
and for correlates of the personal orientations, Holland and bis collab- 
orators have employed an extremrfy wde variety of tests, inventories, 
and questionnaires. Some of these instruments are standard and well 
known in the psychological literature, while many were custom-made 
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instruments developed by the National Merit Scholarship Corporation for 
use in studying the Merit Scholars. Among the instruments used were the 
Cattell 16 Personal Factors Questionnaire; the Gough Differential Re- 
action Schedule; selected scales from Barron’s Inventory of Personal 
Philosophy; selected items from Strodtbeck’s Value Scale entitled tlie 
Mastery Scale; a Deferred Gratification Scale developed from the Na- 
tional Merit Student Survey; the Ghisellie Self-Description Inventory; the 
Creative Activities Scale, based on data from the National Merit Student 
Survey related to activities and hobbies requiring or eMiibiting unusual 
originality; the Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI); student 
self-evaluations on selected traits; father ratings on goals and trails they 
value in their offspring; family background information; the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI); selected scales (Femininity, 
Socialization, and Social Presence) of the California Psychological In- 
ventory (CPI); and numerous National Merit questionnaires which 
revealed information concerning student daydreams, activities, and per- 
sonality tendencies. 

General Correlates of the Personal Orientation 

To date, Holland has published five reports of the findings of (he 
behavioral, educational, and vocational correlates of the personal orienta- 
tions. The first report (Holland, 1962) is probably the most comprehen- 
sive, and since the students were assigned to a personal orientation on the 
basis of their high point code on the WI, we shall use the results of that 
report as the base line of correlates of the personal orientations and add 
(he results of (he other studies which used different assessment tech- 
niques in some cases at a later point in the discussion. 

Tlic descriptions of modal personal orientations are based on empir- 
ical findings. Because of some sex differences in response to tlie tests and 
vocational plans, Holland did not summarize his findings for males and 
females combined, but summarized them for males only. Tlie personality 
correlates of the girls in his sample arc similar to those of the Iioys, 
however. 

Personal traits. Table 2.1 summarizes the characteristics of the six 
personal orientations reported by Holland in his first major study. Exam- 
ination of Table 2.1 reveals considerable similarity l>clwccn the charac- 
teristics of the various personal orientations. While it Is diifiajU to see 
patterns in those findings, there is some basis for grouping the Re.alistic 
and Intellectual students together; the Social, Enterprising, and Conven- 
tional, ns a second group; and Uic Artistic ns a 1)^10 by itself. Such a 
grouping does not suggest that the l>prs do not cross these lines, however. 
Tlius, the Realistic types were similar to the Intellectual ripe in person- 
ality characteristics, different from the Intellectuals in (lieir hohlu’es and 
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activities, were mainly similar to the Artistic and Intellectual in the factors 
that most influenced their vocational decision. The Social and Enterprising 
types and to some extent the Conventional t)pes had personality scores 
similar to eacdi other, but typically they had different interests and hobbies 
and only partially similar self-evaluations. WTiere the background of the 
Social t)pe particularly differed from those of the Conventional and 
Enterprising is in fathers* ambitions for their sons. 

Other features enter into these categories. The Intellectual tjpes 
were less likely to change their college majors, while the Social tjpes 
N^’ere most likel)' to do so. The Enterprising were the second most likely 
to change the direction of their college studies. The aspirations and 
daydreams of the students of the various types also differed, as one would 
expect they would. The Artistic and Intellectual types aspired to grad- 
uate study and the Intellectual subjects engaged in daydreams reflecting 
learning and achievement content, whereas the Social types daydreamed 
about helping other people and the Enterprising wove fantasies about 
money and status. 

In his four-year follow-up study, based on selected scores on the 
S\TB (which were mentioned earlier in this chapter), Holland (1963) 
found substantial!)' the same characteristics as in his earlier study based 
on the high point \TI codes. Some supplementar)’ characteristics were 
found, however. The Realistic subjects again rated themselves low on 
leadership, originality, achievement drive, sociability*, expressiveness, and 
perseverance, while they gave themselves high ratings on athletic ability 
and practical-mindedness. The Intellectual group scored high on original- 
ity* (their earh'er self-ratings on originality were high), and rated them- 
selves low on leadership, popxJarity, achievement drive, sociability’, 
ag^essiveness, practicality*, expressiveness, self-confidence, self-under- 
standing, and perseverance. The Social rated themselves high on the 
same traits as in the earlier study, and in addition their ratings on 
popularity, dependability*, self-understanding, and perseverance were 
high in the later study. The Conventional subjects rated themselves 
high on dependability and neatness in addition to the high traits reported 
in the earlier study and low on originality. The Enterprising subjects 
self-rating added originality*, popularity, drive to achieve, expressiveness, 
self-confidence, and perseverance to their earh'er estimation of their 
strengths. Finally, the Artistic students rated themselves low on leader- 
ship, popularity’, sociability*, aggressiveness, neatness, conser\’atism, prac- 
tical-mindedness, cheerfulness, and self-confidence and evaluated 
themselves high on originality* and scholarship. 

Hohbtcs and extracurricular activities. Once again, Holland (1962) 
found some sex differences in his sample. Males varied in their hobbies 
and acti%'ities according to their high point «>de, while females varied 
systemab'cally only with respect to their actirities. The Realistic code 
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subjects were active in sports, student government, and scouting; the 
Intellectual subjects were not unusually active in any activities. The 
Social were active in religious and community service activities, the 
Conventional in theatricals, musical groups, and student government; the 
Enterprising were involved in sports and community service, and the 
Artistic in debate, theater, and school newspapers. Hobbies were arts, 
crafts, domestic arts, and photography for the Realistic; collecting, read- 
ing, study, and scientific projects for the Intellectual; domestic arts for 
the Social; collecting, music, and sports for the Conventional; collecting, 
sports, and writing for the Artistic. Patterns of a similar nature were found 
between personal orientations for girls and hobbies and interests. Thus, 
differential interest and activity patterns for the boys by personal orienta- 
tion exist, but their meaning in the development of the personality 
patterns of the subjects is not dear. Some of the activities and hobbies 
seem intuitively related to the modal orientations, but many cross type 
lines. Furthermore, there is no way to decide from Hollands data whether 
these activity patterns are the impetus for differing personality orienta- 
tions in the first place or outcomes of other influences on personality. 

Vocational daydreams. One of the imaginative approaches Holland 
took with respect to studying the correlates of the personal orientations 
was the investigation of daydreams about vocations. He asked this ques- 
tion in his first study (1962) over a one- and rivo-year period, in his 
four-year follow-up study (1963), and again in a third study (1963, 
1964). Once again, some stable differences were found distinguishing the 
vocational daydreams of the boys In tlie samples according to their 
personal orientation. Again, more differences were found for the males 
than for the females. In the first study, Holland reports that the Intellec- 
tual daydreamed of “acdiievemenl and learning," the Social about “liclp- 
ing others," and the Enterprising about “money, status, success, and 
leadership.” Except for an inexplicable finding that the Artistic day- 
dreamed about “helping others," data on the four-year follow-up study 
show similar trends in vocational daydreams. 

Holland also reports that subjects in Realistic and Intellectual college 
majors report more consistent vocational daydreams through their adoles- 
cence than students making choices in tlic other categories. Tlie Realistic 
and Intellectual types daydreamed almost exclusively about nc.ilistic and 
Intellectual vocations, while the other subjects daydreamed alxiut 
Realistic, Intellectual, and other \X)cations. Holland suggests that this 
finding may parallel the general finding l!»at students in Realistic and 
Intellectual fields tend to be more stable in their vocational choices during 
college titan students whose choices arc in llic other categories. 

Vocotiono/ images. Along with assessing differences in daydre.-ims 
about vocations, Holland (ItKiS, 19&}} inquircti Into the images !»{$ 
subjects held of people In v.arious occupations. Selecting one occupation 
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to represent each occupational emironment, Holland found that liis 
subjects’ images of these occupations were much as would be expected. 
Engineers were characteristically viewed as “practical” by males and 
“intelligent” by females; physicists were clearly stereotyped by both 
males and females as “intelligent”; teachers were typed as “underpaid” by 
boys and as “dedicated” by girls; accountants were seen as “dull” by 
males and “precise” by females; business executives as “intelligent” by 
males and “very busy” by females; and artists as “creative” by both boys 
and girls. 

To report the findings simply in the above terms might be misleading, 
however. Some of the images seem to be viWd and universally' held; for 
example, 56 of the boys and 65 of the girls thought physicists were 
“intelligent,” but only 12 of the boys characterized business executives 
as “intelligent" and 19 of the girls described them as “very busy.” In both 
the examples, however, the characteristics reported above is the Wew 
most commonly held. Thus, images of business executives are much less 
stereotyped than are those of physicists. It is also important to note that 
the characteristics were derived not from data based on a list of charac- 
teristics subjects were required to check, but from a semiprojective state- 
ment, such as “Engineers are ,” a format which is likely 

to result in a minimum degree of stereotyped responses. 

In another study ( 1964), Holland asked his subjects to describe their 
impression of the typical person in their chosen profession by checking 
relevant adjectives from a list presented to them. Some consistency e.xists 
in the results of both studies of vocational images; for example, the 
Bealistic subjects characterized the typical person in their chosen profes- 
sion as practical-minded. The difference in format results in some addi- 
tional data, however. Some of (he personality’ types emitted a greater 
variety of images than others. The Realistic subjects described their 
chosen fields as employing people high on practical-mindedness and 
wth considerable mechanical ability. The Social listed people high on 
emotional stability’, understanding of others, and nine more traits. They 
only’ rated two traits to a low degree. The Realistic subjects reported that 
people in their fields are low on no less than ten traits. Similar trends are 
erident in the other orientations. These results suggest, for example, 
the Realistic careers have a vivid positive stereotype ( few characteristics ) 
and a vague negative stereoty’pe (many traits listed) while the Social are 
the reverse, a clear negative stereoty'pe (Hvo traits listed) and a vagus 
positive stereoty'pe (11 traits indicated). 

Achievement patterns. Full data about occupational choice must 
reasonably include information about the degree to which people arc ab e 
to implement their choices. Holland has included such data by examining 
the achievement, both academic and in other rele\’ant areas, of peop e 
expressing different high point codes in his 1962 report and different 
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(' SVIB scores in his 1963 report. In nonacademic achievement areas, Hoi* 
i land found that Social and Enterprising boys held many school oflSces 
! while Realistic and Conventional boys held few. He interpreted this 
J finding as consistent with the predicted differences in the degree of inter- 
r personal skill held by these types. Girls with Social high point codes 
earned higher ranks in Girl Scouts than girls %vith other high point codes, 

I while Social and Intellectual girls earned better grades in high school 
( than other girls. In college, the Social students once again held more 
elective student offices than other groups and in general achieved more 
than other types. 

Further follow-up data on collegiate achievement resulted from 
Hollands four-year longitudinal study (1963). Predictions that Social 
and Enterprising orientations are positively related to leadership in col- 
lege and that scientific achievement is positively related to Intellectual 
orientation and somewhat to Realistic orientation were both generally 
Supported. The only deviation was that the Enterprising, rather than 
Artistic orientation, seemed related to artistic achievement. An Artistic 
modal orientation did not correlate positively with artistic achievement. 

Parental Influences on Personal Orientations 

Although the statement of the theory did not include a formulation 
about the events that shape the particular personal orientation that an 
individual develops, Holland has chosen to investigate classes of events 
that might bgar on the subject. One of (he classes of most significance is 
that of parental influence. We have already studied one theorist who 
maintains that parent-child interactions arc the crucial variable in the 
development of personality trails which influence later vocational be- 
havior (Roe, 1957). Holland chose to look into parental behaviors in two 
ways (1962). First, he developed the Parental Attitude Resc.arch Instru- 
ment (PARI) which was administered to the mothers of the National 
Merit sample of 1959. Tlio PARI, Iwscd on the \vork of Schaefer .and 
Bell (1958), assesses the degree to which mothers hold attitudes sncli 
as intnisivcness, equalilarianism, martyrdom, and so on. Tlic findings 
indicated that the .student personal orientations were related to some of 
the altitudes held by their mothers. For example, slmlcnts in the Conven- 
tional mode had mothers possessing the most aufhorit.ari.m attitudf^s, 
followed in order by tlmsc students in the Enterprising, ncallstic. Artistic, 
Social, and Intellectual groups, Cmerally, however, the correlations were 
low and except for authoritarian attitudes, gencralir.Hions alwul lljeni 
arc difficult to make. 

Tlie approach t.nVcn to the study of the fathers’ influence on Indiavior 
was somewhat ditferent. I^ach father in llie 1959 sample was nskctl to 
rank nine go.nls he lu'ld for Ins child and also liis liojscs for his ddld'i 
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eventual income. The results indicate that fathers of sons in the Realistic 
categor)' valued ambition in their sons and hoped their income would be 
considerable. Fathers of boys in the Intellectual category valued curiosity, 
Social fathers valued self-control. Conventional fathers hoped their sons 
would be “happy and well-adjusted," fathers of boys in the Enterprising 
group wished happiness and adjustment plus popularity for their sons, 
and fathers of sons in the Artistic category' valued curiosity and inde- 
pendence. Findings for girls, though not as vivid, were in the same 
general direction. 

To test the implicit assumption the theory makes that people wth 
the same personal high point codes should be the product of similar back- 
grounds, Holland (1962) compared the high point code of the student 
with that of his fathers occupation, parents* education (years), student 
birth order, and number of children in the family. Only the category of 
the father’s occupation and category of the son’s high point code were 
significantly related. Other data indicated that father’s and son’s personal 
orientations are similar; the father’s high point code was significantly 
related to son’s high point code, though several inversions in the data are 
evident. 

The question of causality recurs when the above data are e.tamined. 
'Thus, while concurrent data about the relationship between parental 
attitudes and values and student high point codes and personal orienta- 
tions can be viewed as interesting, they do not clearly demonstrate that 
parental attitude factors are a primary influence on the particular pattern 
of personal styles an individual develops. The only rigorous test of such 
a hypothesis must be predictive in design. NeverAeless, one can specu- 
late from these findings that parental beharior creates environments 
which exert a powerful influence on the personal characteristics of their 
offspring and that one consequence of the influence is the particular 
vocational environment the children select. However, such speculation 
is nothing new in the history’ of developmental psy’chology, which has 
always assigned a major role to the parents, is new is the shape of 

the variables Holland chooses to study and the direct connection he tries 
to make with vocational choice. 

Holland did attempt to resolve an issue concerning parental influence 
\rilh which Roe’s theory’ has difficulty, the question of the effects of 
parental inconsistency’ on the vocational behavior of the offspring. Classi- 
fying the parents vrith respect to the degree of authoritarianism or 
democracy they espouse, he reports that parents who hold consistently 
democratic ideas toward their children lend to produc>e sons who are 
likely to choose scientific careers, while parents holding cnnsistenll) 
authoritarian attitudes and values are likely to produce sons selecting 
Realistic careers, such as engineering or, surprisingly, a Social occupation. 
It is interesting to rec^all that Roe and Siegelman (1964) found that male 
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social workers had been more distant from their mothers than engineers 
and female social workers. 

Personal Orientations and Vocational and Educational Choices 

The choices made. Hollands theory leads to the prediction that 
individuals will choose occupations consistent with their peKonal orienta- 
tions. For example. Realistic people will select careers in a Realistic 
occupational environment. Using career choice, instead of career attain- 
ment, as the dependent variable, Holland studied the relationship 
between the category of personal orientation and the occupational 
environment of the field for which a person stated a preference. The 
assigmnent of a career field to a particular orientation was made largely 
on an intuitive basis but, in at least one case, intuition was tempered by 
empirical findings. Engineering, which intuitively would fit into the 
Intellectual category, was coded as Realistic when it was observed that 
most engineers’ high point codes on the VPI were Realistic rather than 
Intellectual, 

Comparing high point code and category of first career choice (Hol- 
land, 1962), the results are clear and highly consistent with theoretical 
expectations. A majority of Realistic, Intellectual, and Social subjects 
chose careers in the appropriate fields. Enterprising Ss chose as many 
careers in the Realistic area as in the Enterprising, but those two cate- 
gories constitute a majority of choices for them. Only for the Artistic and 
Conventional groups does the theory fall down. Artistic Ss chose more 
Intellectual occupations than any other type, not inconsistent with the 
other findings of similarity between Artistic and Intellectual Ss. What is 
difficult to explain is the finding that Artistic Ss chose Realistic and Social 
fields more freguentJy than ArtLstic care-ersi, and Enterprising occiapatirms 
as often as Artistic ones. Perhaps these results reflect a cultural bias 
against artistic careers for talented young men. The Conventional group 
also failed to conform to expectations. They chose a preponderance of 
Intellectual careers, followed by Realistic, Enterprising, Social, in that 
order before Conventional. For this finding, explanations are difficult to 
generate. 

What about second and third occupational preferences? Theoret- 
ically, these should conform to the principal personal orientation of the 
chooser. Holland found, by and large, findings similar to those between 
first choices and high point code. Most second and third vocational 
choices %vere in fields consistent with the major personal orientation of 
the chooser, and where they were not, they were in a highly related area. 
As in other parts of his research, Holland found highly similar trends for 
girls, tliough his data for girls in the Realistic calegorj’ are based on an 
extremely small sample and must be viewed cautiously. 
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eventual income. The results indicate that fathers of sons in the Realistic 
category valued ambition in their sons and hoped their income would be 
considerable. Fathers of boys in the Intellectual category valued curiosity, 
Social fathers valued self-control. Conventional fathers hoped their sons 
would be “happy and well-adjusted ” fathers of boys in the Enterprising 
group ^vished happiness and adjustment plus popularity for their sons, 
and fathers of sons in the Artistic category vdued curiosity and inde- 
pendence. Findings for girls, though not as vivid, were in the same 
general direction. 

To test the implicit assumption the theory makes that people with 
the same personal high point codes should be the product of similar back- 
grounds, Holland (1962) compared the high point code of the student 
wth that of his fathers occupation, parents’ education (years), student 
birth order, and number of children in the family. Only die category of 
the father’s occupation and category of the son’s high point code were 
significantly related. Other data indicated that fathers and son’s personal 
orientations are similar; the father’s high point code was significantly 
related to son’s high point code, though several inversions in the data are 
evident. 

The question of causality recurs when the above data are examined. 
Thus, while concurrent data about the relationship between parental 
attitudes and values and student high point codes and personal orienta- 
tions can be viewed as interesting, they do not clearly demonstrate that 
parental atdtude factors are a primary influence on the particular pattern 
of personal styles an individual develops. The only rigorous test of such 
a hypothesis must be predictive in design. Nevertheless, one can specu- 
late from these findings that parental behavior creates environments 
which exert a powerful influence on the personal characteristics of their 
offspring and that one consequence of the influence is the particular 
vocational environment the children select. However, such speculation 
is nothing new in the histor}’ of developmental psychology, which has 
always assigned a major role to the parents. \\Tiat is new is the shape of 
the variables Holland chooses to study and the direct connection he tries 
to make witli vocational choice. 

Holland did attempt to resolve an issue concerning parental influence 
wtli which Roes theor)' has difficulty, the question of the effects of 
parental inconsistency’ on the vocational behavior of the offspring. Classi- 
fying the parents with respect to the degree of authoritarianism or 
democracy they espouse, he reports fliat parents who hold consistently 
democratic ideas toward their drildren tend to produce sons who arc 
likely to choose scientific careers, while parents holding consistently 
authoritarian attitudes and x’alues are likely to produce sons selecting 
Realistic careers, such as engineering or, surprisingly, a Social occupation. 
It is interesting to recall that Roe and Sicgelman (1964) found that male 
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social workers had been more distant from their mothers than engineers 
and female social workers. 

Personal Orieniations and Vocational and Edncalional Choices 

The choices made. Holland’s theory leads to the prediction that 
individuals will choose occupations consistent with their personal orienta- 
tions. For example. Realistic people will select careers in a Realistic 
occupational environment. Using career choice, instead of career attain- 
ment, as the dependent variable, Holland studied the relationship 
between the category of personal orientation and the occupational 
environment of the field for which a person stated a preference. The 
assignment of a career field to a particular orientation ^vas made largely 
on an intuitive basis but, in at least one case, intuition was tempered by 
empirical findings. Engineering, which intuitively would fit info the 
Intellectual category, was coded as Realistic when it was observed that 
most engineers high point codes on the VPI were Realistic rather than 
Ritellectual. 

Comparing high point code and category of first career choice {Hol- 
land, 1962), the results are clear and highly consistent ^vith tlieoretical 
expectations. A majority of Realistic, Intellectual, and Social subjects 
chose careers in the appropriate fields. Enterprising Ss chose as many 
careers in the Realistic area as in the Enterprising, but those two cate- 
gories constitute a maj'ority of choices for them. Only for the Artistic and 
Conventional groups does the theory' fall doivn. Artistic Ss chose more 
Intellectual occupations than any other type, not inconsistent with the 
other findings of similarity between Artistic and Intellectual Ss. ^Vhat is 
difficult to explain is the finding that Artistic Ss chose Realistic and Social 
fields more frequently than Artistic careers, and Enterprising occupations 
as offeiT as Artistic ovvar. Perhaps these resuits reSeet a cwltwraJ Ivas 
against artistic careers for talented young men. The Com’entionaJ group 
also failed to conform to expectations. They chose a preponderance of 
Intellectual careers, followed by Realistic, Enterprising, Social, in that 
order before Conventional. For this finding, explanations arc difficult to 
generate. 

What about second and third occupational preferences? Tlicoret- 
ically, these should conform to the principal personal orientation of tJ)e 
chooser. Holland found, by and large, findings similar to those between 
first choices and high point code. Most second and third vocational 
choices were in fields consistent with the major personal orientation of 
the chooser, and where they were not, they were in a highly rchiled area. 

As in other parts of his research, Holland found highly similar trends for 
girls, though bis data for girls in the Ucalistic category’ arc based on an 
extremely small sample and must l>e wwed cautiously. 
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The results of Hollands four*year study (1963) are not clear. It will 
be recalled that personal orientation in this study was based on the Ss* 
score on selected S^^B scales. The problem Holland encountered was 
that his correct predictions, based on the SVIB scores, often did not 
exceed the predictive efficiency of the base rates of entr}’ into gross 
occupational categories. For example, he found that about one-third of 
his sample entered scientific fields, and thus, he was as likely to be correct 
in predicting that all his subjects would enter a science field on the base 
rate expectation as on the SVIB scores. 

Stability of choice. Holland assessed the stability of vocational 
choices by examining his samples in several ways. He studied the relation- 
ship between the student high point codes and successive vocational 
choices; he compared the high point codes of students who changed 
majors ^\’ith diose who did not, and he studied the institutions influence 
on change in the major field. He found that when he examined the first 
three vocational preferences expressed by the students and grouped the 
sample into nonchangers ( whose three choices all fell into the same en- 
wonmental orientation) and changers (whose choices fell into t%vo or 
more categories), his data became more sensitive to the vocational be- 
havior of the students. Thus, if a student had the high point code relevant 
to the Realistic category and his vocational choice was consistent wth it, 
then it was highly likely that his successive occupational preferences 
would fall into die Realistic orientation. But a student who said he wanted 
to he an engineer (Realistic) wth a high point code in Intellectual was 
likely to express second and third vocational preferences outside of the 
Realistic environment, presumably in the Intellectual area (Holland, 1962). 

Other data indicate that when major fields are designated simply as 
science versus nonscience, boys’ changes in major field seem to be a func- 
tion of their high point code rather than their first choice. 'Thus, Social Ss 
change more frequently than other Ss, while Intellectual Ss change fields 
least often, and Aese changes are independent of field (Holland, 1962; 
1963). In a later study (1963), Holland used an a priori basis for decid- 
ing which combinations of high point codes are consistent with each other 
and which are not. For example, he says code 12 (Realistic-Intellectual) 
is a consistent code, since Realistic and Intellectual people share many 
interests, activities, and personal traits. However, code ^ (Intellectual- 
Social) is inconsistent because too many differences exist in the environ- 
ment and character of these two tj-pes. Examining changes of major field 
in this context, Holland concluded that consistency in code is related to 
stability of vocational choice. 

In another study (Holland & Nichols, 1964), the prediction was 
tested that remaining in a field is associated wath the possession of 
attributes similar to those of the t>'pical student in the 6eld. To examine 
this hypothesis, each vocational group, in effect, served as its own control. 
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Students were examined as a function of the group which they originally 
entered, making it possible to identify differences, if any, between those 
who departed and those who remained. In general, the prediction was 
supported, though Holland and Nichols point out that the resulting 
correlations are low, and some inversions exist. Of significance, however, 
is their final interpretation that change of preferred field is the outcome 
of a multivariate input combining personality and achievement factors. 

Holland's insight into si^ificant variables related to vocational 
choice stability Jed him to study student-institution interactions and their 
effect on the continuity of vocational choice. In his first study (1962), he 
classified each college attended by Ss in his sample into one of tlie six 
environments. These classifications were two-digit codes; the first digit 
was based on the most common personal orientation of the freshman class 
vocational choices, the second digit on the second most frequent category. 
A two-way classification between an individual student’s high point code 
and the institutional code was then made, with the expectation that Ss 
in colleges with institutional characteristics similar to their own would 
receive reinforcement for their orientation and would thus be less likely 
to change their major fields than students in colleges with characteristics 
inconsistent with their personal orientation. Although his findings did not 
support the prediction, one interesting result did occur. He found that 
students, whatever the category of their first occupational choice, were 
significantly more likely to change their major field if they attended an 
institution with a predominantly Social environment. That is, a science 
student was more than twice as likely to change his major field during his 
freshman year if he were in a Social college than if he 'tvere in a non- 
Social college. 
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Tlie Level Hierarchy 

It will be recalled that the theory included a set of statements which 
led to some expectations about the occupational level to which a student 
would aspire. This level hierarchy was hypothetically an additive function 
of self-evaluation and intelligence. In the 1962 study, Holland tested his 
formulations about the level hierarchy by predicting a relationship 
beUveen the student’s college major and the sum of his score on the 
Status scale of the VPI and his Math score on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT). It has been empirically found that certain college majors 
require more intelligence than others (Wolfie, 1954). Ss with the highest 
level hierarchy scores, based on the above formula, were expected to 
choose the more demanding majors more often than Ss with lower level 
hierarchy scores. Each student was classified into one of nine categories: 
a 1-1 indicated a student whose Status score on the VPI test and SAT 
Math score both fell into the top third of the sample; a 1-2 indicated a 
Status score in the top third and a Math score in the middle third, and 
so on. After all the students were so classified, the college major of each 
student in each category was classified into “high” or “low,” indicating 
whether or not the major required more than “average” intelligence. The 
general trend of the data supports the hypothesis, though much more 
clearly for girls than for boys. The data for the boys suggest that the 
Math score is more significant in influencing the level of the choice than 
the Status score, while the t\vo seem to operate more equally in influ- 
encing the choices the girls make. 

Evaluation 

Holland’s investigations based on his theory are impressively e.xten- 
sive. In addition to devising ways to test specific hypotheses growing out 
of his position, he has generated additional information as a result of the 
many aspects of vocational behavior that were studied incidental to tests 
of his theory. Tliere is considerable evidence from Holland’s research that 
the personal orientations exist much as he described them in his original 
theoretical formulation, and furthermore that the types are reasonably 
stable. Tlic occupational environments as postulated also seem to exist. 
Most of the predicted characteristics of the tj’pcs were found to hold, 
plus a large number of other characteristics and traits tliat further scr\'e 
to diflerentiate them from one anotlicr. Given a student’s high point code, 
an investigator stands a good cliancc of predicting the student’s vocational 
choice, some of his personal characteristics, the stability of his vocational 
choice, and some information about his parents’ valvws and alliludes. He 
also luas a good basis for drawing inferences about the student’s motives. 
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Tlie data strongly indicate that the personal orientations are related 
to familial patterns, particularly parental behaviors, beliefs, ambitions, 
and goals for their offspring. The data in this sphere are a source of 
insight into the development of the personal orientations, though large 
gaps remain, and Holland draws few, if any, conclusions about the direct 
causal basis underlying developmental hierarchies. The personal orienta- 
tions have a strong relationship to the vocational choices the students 
mabe and they relate closely, in combination with other variables, to the 
stability of the vocational choices the students make. Ho^veve^, the data 
are not always as clear for girls as for boys in this regard. 

Holland has been sensitive to the data resulting from his investiga- 
tions and has suggested several modifications of his theory or, at least, 
pointed to certain weaknesses in it. In a recent monograph the theory was 
rewritten (Holland, 1966a), though it remains fundamentally unchanged. 
As originally presented, Hollands theory was a theory of vocational 
choice. Proposed were six personal types and six corresponding occupa- 
tional environments. Following the considerable research he has con- 
ducted, Holland chose to broaden the scope of his theory and change it 
from the relatively narrow context of vocational choice to behavior in 
general. Thus, the six personal types became not merely vocational orien- 
tations but styles of life in general, only one facet being vocational. To 
quote Holland (1962), he has developed “a theory of personal disposi- 
tions and their outcomes." Like Roe, he started with a miniature theory 
to explain vocational choice and shortly arrived at a larger theory of 
personality. 

More specifically, Holland points to several shortcomings in his 
theory. In particular, he writes tliat certain portions of the theory are too 
ambiguous to be adequately tested and that the personal orientations, as 
originally stated, were not specific enough. Some of the data concerning 
the characteristics of the personah'^ types (offset fAis HeaJsi? 

feels that the applicability of the theory to women is limited and that the 
theory must be revised to account more adequately for the vocational 
development of women, whose development and vocational tasks and 
goals differ significantly enough from those of men to require some 
different formulations. He does not, however, specify the particular 
direction these modifications for women in his theory should take. Finally, 
he concluded, largely on the results of his 1962 study, that the concept of 
the level hierarchy in his theory is, at best, oversimplified and at worst, 
unnecessary. Instead, he suggests that level of aspiration is the result of 
the highly complex interaction of several x-ariables and is not likely to ho 
linearly related to intelligence. As it stood in his original theory, however, 
the level hierarchy was not likely to be a valid concept. In the rewritten 
version (Holland, 1966a) the level of career choice is a more intimate 
part of tlie personality types and patterns. 
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The Level Hierarchy 

It will be recalled that the theory included a set of statements which 
led to some expectations about the occupational level to which a student 
would aspire. This level hierarchy was hypothetically an additive function 
of self-evaluation and intelligence. In the 1962 study, Holland tested his 
formulations about the level hierarchy by predicting a relationship 
between the student’s college major and the sum of his score on the 
Status scale of the VPI and his Math score on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT). It has been empirically found that certain college majors 
require more intelligence than others (Wolfle, 1954). Ss with the highest 
level hierarchy scores, based on the above formula, were expected to 
choose the more demanding majors more often than Ss with lower level 
hierarchy scores. Each student was classified into one of nine categories; 
a 1-1 indicated a student whose Status score on the VPI test and SAT 
Math score both fell into the top third of the sample; a 1-2 indicated a 
Status score in the top third and a Math score in the middle third, and 
so on. After all the students were so classified, the college major of each 
student in each category was classified into “high” or “low,” indicating 
whether or not the major required more than “average” intelligence. The 
general trend of the data supports the hypothesis, though much more 
clearly for girls than for boys. The data for the boys suggest that the 
Math score is more significant in influencing the level of the choice than 
the Status score, while the two seem to operate more equally in influ- 
encing the choices the girls make. 

Evaluation 

Holland’s investigations based on his theory are impressively exten- 
sive. In addition to devising ways to test specific hypotheses growing out 
of his position, he has generated additional information as a result of the 
many aspects of vocational behaWor that were studied incidental to tests 
of his theory. Tlicrc is considerable evidence from Holland’s research that 
the personal orientations exist much as he described them in his original 
theoretical formulation, and furthermore that the types are reasonably 
stable. Tlic occupational environments as postulated also seem to exist. 
Most of the predicted characteristics of the types were found to hold, 
plus a large number of other characteristics and traits tliat further scr\’c 
to diflerentiate them from one another. Given a student’s high point code, 
an investigator stands a good chance of predicting the student’s vocational 
choice, some of his personal cliaracterislics, the stability of his vocational 
choice, and some information alx)ut his parents’ values and nlliludcs. He 
aUo has a good basis for drawing Inferences about the student’s motives. 
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The data strongly indicate that the personal orientations are related 
to familial patterns, particularly parental behaviors, beh'efs, ambitions, 
and goals for their offspring. Ibe data in this sphere are a source of 
insight into the development of the personal orientations, though large 
gaps remain, and Holland draws few, if any, conclusions about the direct 
causal basis underlying developmental hierarchies. The personal orienta- 
tions have a strong relationship to the vocational choices the students 
make and they relate closely, in combination with other variables, to the 
stability of the vocational choices the students make. However, the data 
are not always as clear for girls as for boys in this regard. 

Holland has been sensitive to the data resulting from his investiga- 
tions and has suggested several modifications of his theory or, at least, 
pointed to certain weaknesses in it. In a recent monograph the theory was 
rewritten (Holland, 1966a), though it remains fundamentally unchanged. 
As originally presented, Hollands theory was a theory of vocational 
choice. Proposed were six personal types and six corresponding occupa- 
tional environments. Following the considerable research he has con- 
ducted, Holland chose to broaden the scope of his theory and change it 
from the relatively narrow context of vocational choice to behavior in 
general. Thus, the six personal types became not merely vocational orien- 
tations but styles of life in general, only one facet being vocational. To 
quote Holland (1962), he has developed “a theory of personal disposi- 
tions and their outcomes." Like Roe, he started with a miniature theory 
to explain vocational choice and shortly arrived at a larger theory of 
personality. 

More specifically, Holland points to several shortcomings in his 
theory. In particular, he writes that certain portions of the theory are too 
ambiguous to be adequately tested and that the personal orientations, as 
originally stated, were not specific enough. Some of the data concerning 
the characteristics of the personality types offset this latter defect. He also 
feels that the applicability of the theory to women is limited and that the 
theory must be revised to account more adequately for U)e s’oc.ational 
development of women, whose development and vocational tasks and 
goals differ significantly enough from those of men to require some 
different formulations. He does not, however, specify the particular 
direction these modifications for women in his theory should take. Finally, 
he concluded, largely on the results of his 1962 study, that the concept of 
the level hierarchy in his theory is, at best, oversimplified and at worst, 
unnecessary. Instead, he suggests that level of aspiration is the result of 
the highly complex interaction of several variables and is not likely to Itc 
linearly related to intelligence. As it stood in his original tlicor>% however, 
tlie level hierarchy was not likely to be a valid concept. In the rewritten 
version (Holland, 1966a) the level of career choice is a more intimate 
part of the penonalily types and patterns. 
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Other Relevant Research 

Possibly because of the recency of publication of Hollands theory, 
relatively few studies have been reported in the literature which have 
been directly designed to test Holland's formulations. One of the first to 
be reported was a study by Schutz and Blocher (1961). They sought to 
test Holland’s assumption that the Occupational Level score of the SVIB 
is a valid index of the self-evaluation concept used as one of the tivo 
factors constituting the level hierarchy. Schutz and Blocher constructed 
a self-attitude instrument which described the similarity between a 
person’s self-description and ideal self-description. The resulting score 
was called a Self-satisfaction score. Their hypothesis, based on Holland’s 
theory, was that a positive relationship exists between Occupational Level 
scores and the index of self-satisfaction. Using as a sample 135 male high 
school seniors from a school more typical of the college-bound population 
than Holland’s National Merit scholars, Schutz and Blocher first admin- 
istered the SVIB and then the self- and ideal self-description instruments. 
After applying statistical transformations to make the data conform to the 
assumptions of normal statistical analyses, they found a significant 
product-moment correlation of 0.34 between the Occupational Level and 
Self-satisfaction scores. They concluded, with some caution, lhat SVIB 
OL scores may be used to indicate the self-evaluation portion of the level 
hierarchy in Holland’s theory. 

Stockin (1964) also investigated an aspect of the level hierarchy in 
Holland’s theory. He studied the correlation between Ss’ intelligence and 
self-evaluation and level of ooeupational choices. For inlclUgence data, he 
used IQ scores available from school files. To obtain self-evaluation 
scores, he used three separate scales: the Sims Social Status Scale, the 
Attitude Toward Education Scale (ATE) of Hieronymus (1951), and 
the Socio-economic Expectation Scale (SEE), also by Hieronymus 
(1951). Sums of scores on these three scales resulted in Stocldn’s self- 
evaluation index. Then, the self-evaluation scores of the subjects were 
placed into quartiles and combined widi the subjects’ ranks on the intelli- 
gence test. The index from which occupational level could be predicted 
developed out of these combined scores. The vocational choices of the 
subjects had already been assigned to a level based on Roe’s occupational 
classification system (1934). Tlie accuracy of Stockin’s predictions about 
vocational choice was then easy to assess by directly comparing predicted 
preferences with actual preferences. £QI^0 

The findings indicated lhat a systematic relationship existed between 
the predictions and the actual choices and furthermore, that where the 
nrodirtinns wptp wrong, a large proportion of the careers chosen were in 
ihc actual choice. Stockin also reports that the 
the level of choice is considerably increased by 
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adding self-evaluation to intellectual measures. The author is quick to 
point out hvo cautions necessary in evaluating the results of the study. 
First, predictions were not really made; at best, postdictions were made 
about career preferences. Secondly, the classification of occupational 
hierarchies into the four levels which Stockin used is likely to he an 
oversimplification of American occupational structure. Despite the cau- 
tions that Stockin (1964) and Schutz and Blocher (1961) suggest, the 
two investigations of different aspects of the level hierarchy, conducted 
by independent researchers, found results consistent with the theory. 

A comprehensive test of several aspects of Hollands theory u'as 
conducted by Osipow, Ashby, and Wall (1966). They proposed to test 
several hypotheses derived from the theory, many of which replicated 
Hollands o^vn work, but extended it in that the research was based on 
college students in general rather than on a selected sample of unusually 
talented students. Specifically, the theory was tested by four predic- 
tions. The first prediction was that subjects would express occupational 
preferences consistent with their major personal orientation. Secondly, it 
was predicted that subjects in the Social category would express greater 
uncertainty about their vocational preference than would other types of 
students. 'Thirdly, it was suggested that subjects expressing a high degree 
of certainty about their choice would show greater consistency between 
their first and second choices (the second choice would more likely be in 
the same occupational environment as the first choice) than Ss whose 
occupational preferences were tentative; finally, they predicted that the 
same would hold true for the consistency between major personality 
orientation and second occupational dioice (decided Ss would show 
greater consistency in this regard than would undecided Ss). 

A sample of college freshmen were required to rank six personality 
descriptions which they thou^t matched their behavior. These descrip- 
tions were based upon the sue personal onenfafions described by Holland. 

As part of tlje ranking procedure, the Ss were required to rate the degree 
to which each description fit them, so a measure of the order of the Ss 
identification with each type, plus the strength of that identification, was 
obtained. Information about the occupational preferences of each student 
was available; each occupational preference was coded into the appro- 
priate occupational environment according to guide lines set down by 
Holland in several papers (1962; J963; 1963-1964). It was thus possible 
to test the first prediction, that Ss* occupational preferences arc consistent 
with the major personal orientation, by comparing the frcqiicncj' w-ith 
which students’ occupational preferences were in occiipalionaj cnx’iron- 
ments consistent with the major personal orientation. Tlie results con- 
cerning this hypothesis supported Hollands thcor)'. Some inversions were 
observed in the data, but to no greater degree than m Hollands own 

The second lij-polhcsis concerning llic greater uncertainty of fioa'al 
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Ss was tested by simply comparing the degree of certainty expressed by 
the Ss in the six orientations on a four-point scale. The results of this 
analysis did not support Holland’s other data; indeed, the Ss in the Social 
category expressed greater certainty on the scale than the other Ss, 
though not to a statistically significant degree. 

The Ss in the study had been classified according to the degree to 
which they were certain of the educational-vocational plans along the 
dimension of what college they had entered within a large university. 
(A college for undecided students was available in addition to the tradi- 
tional academic colleges ) . The prediction concerning greater consistency 
between the first and second occupational preferences for students certain 
of their choice as opposed to those uncertain of it was tested by com- 
paring the category of the choices of students in these two kinds of 
programs. It was found that Ss with a higher degree of certainty about 
their plans (as defined by program choice) did show greater consistency 
in the category of their first and second vocational preferences than did 
Ss less clear about their plans, thus supporting the prediction. 

The final hypothesis was that Ss more certain of their plans, again 
defined in terms of their college program as described above, would have 
second occupational preferences consistent with their major personal 
orientation, while Ss less clear about their plans would not. This predic- 
tion did not receive support. In fact, the second preferences for both 
groups were not consistently related to their major personality orientation. 

Comparisons of the subjects by major personality orientation and 
SWIB group scores revealed consistency between the SVIB scores and 
assignment to personality categories. For example, Ss in the Realistic 
category earned their highest scores, and higher scores than any other 
personality group, on SVIB groups II and III (science-engineering and 
practical, respectively), which is exactly what the theoretical statements 
wou ead one to expect. In terms of the degree to which the vocational 
preferences, when assigned to categories equivalent to those of Holland’s 
t eory, e into appropriate SVIB groups, the evidence is even stronger, 
'rom t e results, it would appear that considerable construct validity 
exists etween the personal orientations, SVIB group scores, and occupa- 
tional preferences (Wall, Osipow, & Ashby, 1967). 

In another study, the same authors (Ashby, Wall, & Osipow, 1966) 
examined the differences of three groups of college freshmen, varying in 
their degree of educational-vocational certainty, on a number of variables. 

/ mong t lesc were the personality rankings of their earlier study based 
on Hollands personal orientations. In this study it was found that the 
mos iig 1 y certain group of subjects ranked themselves significantly 
higher on tlie Intcllcclual and Arlislic types than the other two groups of 
less certain subjects. ^ ^ 

\\ ilh respect to testing the theory, the limitations of these three 
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studies assume the quality of strengths. That is, the personality measures 
were crude, and the sample was composed of a large proportion of stu- 
dents who were considerably uncertain about educational-vocational 
plans, from which one might infer conflicted personality orientations. 
That the results were consistent with the theory in so many respects 
despite these limitations further adds to the support of the theory. 


STATUS 

Tlie Implications for Counseling Practice 

As is the case \vith most theorists of vocational choice, Holland did 
not attempt to devise a model for counseling young people and adults 
with regard to their vocational decisions, yet inferences which apply to 
counseling settings may be drawn from the content of the theory and the 
resulting empirical data testing it. For example, a point that may easily 
be overlooked is that Holland’s theoretical statement denotes a classifica- 
tion of occupations which may be of use to counselors in helping their 
clientele become oriented to the world of work. Within the context of 
that occupational classification system the counselor might apply one of 
the various techniques to identify the major personal style of the individ- 
ual ( the techniques used so far are the VPJ, selected SVIB scores, first 
occupational preferences, and ranking of descriptions based on the char- 
acteristics of the six personal orientations), to identify the particular 
occupational environment that is relevant, and to help his client locate 
the level in that hierarchy which is suitable to him. This approach is 
much like the traditional trait-factor approach used for generations in 
vocational counseling and is best exemplified today in the use counselors 
make of the SVIB and various ability measures in their practice. The 
advantage Holland’s system possesses over the empirical systems (non- 
theoretically derived, such as the SVIB) is that the occupational enWron- 
ments may offer a greater potential from which to choose a career field 
than SVIB categories, which are not always internally consistent. 

Of significance, too, is the potential that the theory holds for identi- 
fying institutional characteristics in terms of the six potential environ- 
menls of the theory. It svill be recalled that some evidence was found 
indicating that students in schools where llie major orientation was con- 
gruent with their own major personal orientation were less likely to 
cliange fields than tliose in schools where differences existed between (he 
individual and institutional orientations. It was also found th.at institu- 
tional orientations tend to influence the behavior of their constituents in 
subtle ways. If counselors were to become sophisticated with respect to 
the identification of modal institutional environments, they could help 
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students to recogn^e the psychological characteristics of the schools they 
considered attending and to add to their decision some evaluation of this 
subtle dimension. 

The potential of institutional evaluation along the lines of psycho- 
logical characteristics does not end with universities. There is nothing to 
prevent professional counselors from systematically studying the psycho- 
logical characteristics of industries, particular business organizations, 
hospitals, government agencies, and so on. Such data might well be useful 
for people advanced in their careers, if they are considering changes in 
then mature years or when they are considering the organization in which 
to egm eir career. It has been suggested that effective organizations 
play a major role in generating effecHve careers for individuals, and 
ere ore it is ‘ 'ely that the psychological conte-\t an organization pro- 
s’! p IS a ^^I'or actor in career satisfaction, progress, and effectiveness. 

IS a well-laiosvn fact that two positions with the same title but in 
lihely to be very different because of environ- 
poriUon ** organizaHons produce for the person holding the 


counselor may find for Holland’s theory, 
considerable data that Holland has collected about the 
hac possessing different personal orientations, a counselor 

hi? mairt information about a client simply by knowing 

ekiratlrl^ persona orientatioa to life. The counselor may make some 
towar/lii i?? clients background, his parents* behaWors 

moHvninrc ambitions for him, his goals, values, social relations, 

staH^ral ’ Jik course, these guesses are limited by 

used tn narrowness of the sample which Holland 

tn n nn a a. The first is minima! since the statistical data is useful 

and fc ^ mal^g choices about areas to investigate \vith a client 

The ^ interviewing by directing his inquiries. 

such an exclusive sample as the 
be dn\m f ° ^ seriously limits the generalizations which can 

verv small ^ because the population is representative of a 

tions certni working public. Beyond the obvious limita- 

not imno ’hi ° theoretical formulation itself are difficult, if 

as the Natinn^i ^ sample of unusually talented students such 

fi”-tets. For e/ample, the formulaUons 
sample studied cannot be adequately assessed when the 

ponSlationtn lv homogeneous and differLt from the larger 

W1 hierarchv r”"'' necessarily want to generalize. Since the 

one half of tlJl ^ ^nnchon of intelligence and self-evaluation, at le.ast 
Scholars toward ‘"*'"‘gence, would direct almost all the Merit 

but nevcrthelef u'?," 'ovcls. It is somewhat less likely, 

ncscrthcless probable, that Merit Scholar self-cvaluaUons would also 
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tend to be high and would add further impetus to the level of their 
occupational aspirations, Vniile such findings would be consistent with 
predictions growing from the theory, the test would not be thorough 
since an alternative explanation of such a finding might be that all people 
aspire to the higher occupational levels. Thus, an effective lest of the 
level hierarchy would of necessity include subjects of a \vide range of 
ability levels. Then, too, where individuals possess a broad range of 
abilities of considerable strength, they are more likely to exercise free 
rein in their preferences for making vocational decisions than subjects 
with significant ability limitations. Thus, a Merit Scholar might possess 
an interest in chemistry, yet his abilities may be more appropriate to 
journalism. However, he could be moderately successful as a chemist 
since his general ability level would be sufficient to cope wth the 
demands of chemistry, while a less talented student making a similar 
decision might fail. Yet this limitation can easily be corrected by further 
research on other samples. At the very least, knowledge about the 
student’s major personal orientation will bring to the counselor’s mind 
a context in which to think about the student’s behavior. 

In a recent paper Holland (1964b) has made some explicit state- 
ments about limitations of current practices in vocational counseling and 
some suggestions about the direction vocational counseling should take 
in its future development. He is particularly critical about the rigidity of 
vocational counselors in using interviews with students ns the main 
vehicle to effect change. Holland maintains that few people can be 
reached in that way, and furthermore, that even tliose who are reacljed 
are only minimally influenced by the things their counselors say to them. 
Holland proposes as an alternative the use of "environmental program- 
mers and specialists” whose functions are not clearly defined in Jiis mind, 
but who would generally be concerned with devising techniques through 
which students could be exposed to real and meaningful occupational 
experiences instead of detached interviews witli counselors and obsolete 
occupational information files. Work-study programs such as exist at 
Antioch and Northeastern represent meaningful work experiences. 
Though his theory has undoubtedly influenced his thinking in this matter, 
the proposals Holland makes along these lines are neither specific enough 
to be implemented nor seem to bear any direct relation to his theoretical 
constructs. Hollands theory possesses some general util/tj' for counselors 
in their conceptualization of occupational selection for their clientele, but 
it offers little in the way of suggestions about specific procedures and 
techniques that the counselors may use in their facc-to*facc work with 
their clients. For example, until some questions concerning the ante- 
cedents of the personal types arc nnssvcred, counselors will find it difiicult 
to develop inten'iew procedures based on Hollands theorj* beyond an 
empirical trait-factor approach such as is represented by SVID. Tltit is, 
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counselors might be able to say, “You are a realistic type person and your 
intellectual apparatus and personal evaluations place you at a moderate 
level; thus you might find work as an electronics technician, welder, or 
draftsman suitable.” 

The nature of the theory, however, is such that imaginative coun- 
selors might find it possible to generate counseling procedures based on 
Hollands theory. Some idea about how difiiculties in the choice process 
develop is given in the theory. For example, problems in the realm of the 
level of choice are likely to be tlie result of an inconsistent self-evaluation. 
Circumstances leading to an ambiguous developmental hierarchy pre- 
sumably lead to choice conflicts. Ambiguous developmental hierarchies, 
in their turn, may develop because of a vagueness about the real world. 
In such a manner Hollands theory would explicitly account for mis- 
directed vocational behaWor or problems in vocational choice. As a result, 
the theory could be useful to a counselor in diagnosing the underlying 
factors contribuUng to vocational indecision. 

Evaluation 


^ With respect to the research testing it, the record of Holland’s theory 
IS reasona y good, although a great majority of the studies testing the 
eory a\e een conducted by Holland and his associates on a highly 
omogeneous population. Nevertheless, the research program has been 
broad, vaned, and wmprehensive. The design of the research has some 
senous defects, which were menHoned earlier in this chapter. Of great 
signdicanre IS the population of unusually talented students that Holland 
studied ^e this IS undoubtedly useful information to have about these 
unusua peop e, the sample does not represent adolescents who make 
j ^ eclsions in general. Reducing the effect of this serious dis- 

van ON^ever, are the three other investigations of Holland’s 

'“"P'es more typical of a college population and still 
n a a in general support of the theory'. More doubt remains, how- 

LTn’edVpuHBo’n 

Aeor)' seems to suffer problems that are inherent in trait- 
oennlp choice. For example, it is possible for 

anti intli and themselves. The environmental 

ol. trail-factor approach tries to match are not 

enunUorli".; Portions of the 

covers til'll 1 ■ ^ ^ *"^*^'>dual. Consequently, when a young man dis- 

mav md f ° salesman is not what he thought it would be, he 

emnii-icic efforts at changing the definition and 

emphasis of his job svithout changing its title. 

ome problems seem evident in tlie formulations about the level 
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hierarchy, despite the empirical support for the notion {otwd by Stockin 
(1964) and Schutz and Blocher (1981). A formulation about occupa- 
tional level is a crucial feature of a theory about vocational behaWor, )’et 
Holland’s concept of the level hierarchy as a function of self-evaluation 
and intelligence seems to ignore the likelihood of a high positive correla- 
tion between self-evaluation and intelligence and the implications of such 
a correlation for the selection of level. Holland goes to great pains in his 
original formulation to point out that the level hierarchy is a function of 
the sum of intelligence and self-eva)uafa‘on. No evidence seems to exist to 
support the notion that the relationship is additive as opposed to multi- 
plicative. In fact, it would seem that otlier factors must be introduced to 
account adequately for the aspiration level of an individual, and these 
factors are not made explicit by Holland, though they can he guessed; 
for example, social status, economic status in interaction wafli personal 
orientation, and so on. What is evident, however, is that any attempt to 
derive a mathematical formula predicting occupational level at this stage 
of development is likely to be premature and may be deceptive as to the 
level of sophistication of the theory. To be sure, tlie counselors aspiration 
might well be to develop a formula to account for and weigh the relevant 
variables in vocational preference and attainment, but tin's appears lo l)c 
in the future. 
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Swd choice from the point of an 

tions are made for theTreTtaenTof'’^^‘’hf ‘ f®"' ™gg“' 

identifying relevant vnraKo i * of problems m career choice, nor in 

and parsimoniously accounrforrgold d®°W 

falls down somewlinf ^ good deal of vocational behavior, but 

various types. respect to explanation of why people develop in 

adequacy of the^enn/ trther investigators begin evaluating the 

iud^e 

gators will study the nersnnal ^ ought well expect that investi- 

college groups, older workers a7T correlates in non- 

extend the empirical base with professional level, and 

women. Holland himself ic oi *o the vocational development of 

the theory on mo" 

It is also to be expected n, National Merit Scholars, 
how early experiences in chiMli j investigators might try to show 

development of one of the six maT'^ '“l°'e«ence are related to the 

be highly useful to both co,m .!,1 °"entations. Such data svill 

psychology. In a later chanter an *"1 ^osearchers in developmental 
are intermeshed illustrates how ® °f h®"" personality and career 

orientations such as Holland descil^'^ uncover the ways personal 
fmgrm, 1932). The number of unan 

respect to Holland’s theory, however^f with 

an inSuence on research in careers f *hat the theory svill e.xert 

counseling itself nray not be 6 x 1 ^ 51 ™ "Tl® O" 

perUnenl questions have been proviard"" '*’® “ number of 
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THE GINZBERG, GINSBURG, 
AXELRAD, AND HERMA THEORY 


An economist, a psychiatrist, a sociologist, and a psychologist collaborated 
to produce a rationale describing vocational choice which exerted a most 
profound influence on vocational psychology during the decade following 
its publication in 1931. The work was the res\ilt of an empirical investiga- 
tion into the character of events influencing vocational selection. The 
theoretical formulation was a direct reacUon to the absence of elaborate 
and comprehensive theoretical constructs in vocational psychology. It was 
the plan of these four investigators to construct a theoretical approach to 
the matter of vocational choice. 


The empirical findings of their own earlier studies and those of other 
investigators influenced the approach they took to the problem. Ginzberg’s 
group concluded, on the basis of earlier research, that at least four 
significant variables were involved in vocational choice. The first of the 
four w^ identified as the reality factor, which causes an individual to 
respon to^ e pressures of his environment in making decisions with 
vocabona impact. Then, the influence of the educational process is felt, 
smce the amount and kind of education a person has had will limit or 
facilitate the flexibility and type of vocational choices he makes. Third, 
emo lona actors involved in the individual’s responses to his environ- 
ment are important since it seemed, on an intuiUve basis, that personality 
Md emotional factors should have vocational concomitant! Finally, 
in i\T ua were deemed to be important in vocational choice, since 

ey should influence the quality of the choices made by virtue of the 
cUUenng values inherent in various careers. 
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, THE THEORY 

Simply stated, Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma (1951) con- 
cluded that vocational choice is an irreversible process, occurring in 
reasonably clearly marked periods, whidi is characterized by a series of 
compromises the individual makes between his wishes and his possi- 
bilities. The three major periods of the process have been entitled the 
Fantasy, Tentative, and Realistic periods. Probably less is known about 
the Fantasy period than the other two. Ginzberg and his associates sug- 
gest that the chief feature of the Fantasy period is the arbitrary nature of 
the child s choices and the lack of reality orientation reflected in the 
occupational preferences expressed during that period. 

The Tentative period has been further subdivided into four stages, 
that is, the Interest, Capacity, Value, and Transition stages. Thus, children 
begin their vocational considerations by asking themselves what they are 
interested in and what they like to do. Soon, however, they become aware 
of the fact that there are some things they do more skillfully than others, 
and thus they temper their unrestrained desires with the notion of 
abilities. As they grow older, they recognize that certain activities have 
more intrinsic or extrinsic value than other activities, and they introduce 
this recognition as a tliird element in their vocational deliberations. At 
this point, they are begirming to integrate the four stages of the Transition 
stage and move into the final period, that of Realistic choice. 

The Realistic period, too, has several stages. The first has been called 
the Exploration stage. Having reached the point of integrating his likes 
and dislikes vrith his capabilities and tempering these two variables with 
society’s and his own values, the young adult begins to devise ways to 
Jmphwent the still tentative choices. This stage is distinct from the 
Tentative period in that the individual evaluates the feedback of his 
vocational behaviors in a highly realistic context, such as an entry job or 
early years in college. The results of these evaluations gradually blend 
into the Crystallization stage. Crystallization is characterized by the 
emergence of some clear vocational pattern based on the successes and 
failures the individual experienced during (he Exploration stage. Once 
this crystallization is complete it leads to the final stage entitled Specifica- 
tion. The individual chooses a position ora professional specially. At this 
point, the process is complete, having occurred over perhaps as much as 
a IS-year period in the life of the individual. 

How is the 10- to 15-year period distributed \vith regard to the three 
periods and substages within the periods? Ginzberg and his collaliorators 
take pains to caution their readers that individual variations of timing 
and degree may be s'er^' large. Certain general patterns of liming arc 
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evident, however, and are suggested as part of the theory. The Fantasy 
period seems to terminate at about age 10 or 12. The specific age is partly 
a function of the rate of emotional and intellectual development of the 
child. Generally, by age 12 most children have entered the Interest stage 
of the Tentative period. The three remaining stages of the Tentative 
period are likely to be concluded by age 17 or 18, though once again, 
considerable variability is likely. Lower income children are likely to enter 
the Realistic period at an earlier age than more affluent adolescents who 
may go to college, mainly because the poorer children are faced with the 


task of earning a living sooner and partly because the cultural values 
they are exposed to encourage an earlier assumption of an adult role 
than the cultural values of upper and middle class groups. The latter 
groups tend to prolong the period of adolescent dependency upon par- 
ents. The Crystallization stage of the Realistic period is likely to have a 
very broad range, though Ginzberg and his associates suggest that for 
most young people Crystallization occurs between the ages of 19 and 21. 

The theory is heavily dependent on general concepts found in 
developmental psychology. Beyond these basic concepts, however, the 
work is subtly influenced by the Freudian model of personality develop- 
ment. The theorists assume that the vocational choice process occurs 
primarily during the adolescent period and is closely linked with the 
physical changes that occur during adolescence. The authors of the theory 
further assume that adolescence is a period of “storm and stress" in 
general, and that the storminess of the period influences the pattern of 
the process of vocational development. 

The eventual shape of the theory was heavily influenced by the 
nature of the students observed. A particular effort was made to select 
s u enls w o represented a population which is relatively unhampered 
by reality constraints in vocational choice; these constraints being the 
imi s a perso^ or environmental situations place on the choices one 
can implement. The assumption made was that such a group would reflect 
,1 eatures tff the vocational choice process. To accomplish 

rli ' ” ^ Anglo-Saxon descent of upper and middle 

background was selected. The mean family 
w^e alive ^ \ V f '"'"I ^^O.OOO and $12,000. Both parents 

rmolionall .tan ^"’^^nnoro. the boys were generally 

intellectually, and were 

between age 11 thmugrabouf age 

who had^ccipietcd a 

they had experienced enoueh of eolleer? "T" 

career development. At the Emduate influence on their 

5 e level, several subjects at the Masters 
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degree level were chosen, and several Doctoral candidates were also 
included. No students in professional schools such as medicine and law 
were included, and special pains were taken to distribute the sample 
evenly with respect to scientific and nonscientific fields. 


The Fantasy Period 

The primary task the child accomplishes during the first period of 
vocational development is part of the general maturational process o 
changing from a “play-orientation” to a “work-orientation. According to 
Ginzberg and his associates, children state clear vocational preferences at 
an early age, certainly by ages four or five. At first, their preferences and 
their play reflect what they call “function pleasure” as a motive. As a child 
grows older and approaches the terminal point of the Fantasy period, a 
gradual reorientation occurs, reflecting a preference for vocational activ- 
ity which leads to accomplishments which will result in abstract satistac- 
tions, such as, pleasing a parent. The “function pleasure ^ 

to the observation that very young children dehght in activities for * 
sheer sake of the characteristics intrinsic in the J" ® 

is fun because of the feel of the mud. Later, as the c /c^i S 
sodaUzed, they seek out activities which possess potential for ratnns 
rewards, such is parental approval, success and its rewards, money to buy 

‘“’'“crpled'^^rihe developmental change f 

hypothesis that children are frustrated by a sense of ™ 

impotenoy which results from their small size and *eir 
tiveness as compared to adults. One way that c i ™ 
relieve the sense of frustration their size instills is by 8 

emulating the adults around them. Adult roles are ^ 

in work® thus children “play at’ worWng and 

identities in the work roles they pretend to ™ ^ J ,|^ 

out a variety of adult situaHous. At this 'fme rime Uiey^rdime 

frustration generated by their feeluigs of inadequacy . 

values of the adult world. During the Fanti^ ivc "hrfc of 

reality, their abilities and po.en.ilils, he ime penpcct ve 

the very important ingredients in the vocational choice process, 

to the Ginzberg group. 

The Tentalive Period 

n,ese play activities, neverlheless, help to propel the child t^lw 
next pSd'lnL vocal, onal scle^iou 

dmelopmemal .asks. The fa, errs, 
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stage is the time, around ages 11 and 12, when the child is beginning to 
recognize the need to identify a career direction. At this stage, the need 
is reflected in a growing concern for the identification of activities liked 
and disliked. Choices are considered in terms of the potential they hold 
for intrinsic enjoyment. Often, these choices reflect a strong identification 
with the father, but the identification shows signs of ambivalence. The 
children recognize their instability, a function of the anticipation of 
physical and emotional changes in adolescence, and accept the need and 
possibility of deferring final selections imtil older. Nevertheless, they 
begin circumscribing their arena of choice during the Interest stage. 
The Capacity stage, ages 12 to 14, logically follows the Interest stage. 
Here, students begin to introduce the notion of ability into their voca- 
tional considerations. They begin to evaluate their ability to perform well 
in areas of interest. There appears to be a decrease in the degree of father 
identification as an influence in vocational choices and a corresponding 
increase in the influence of other, more distant models. 

In the Value stage, next to follow during the 15th and 16th years, 
students undergo a very marked change in their approach to vocational 
choice. Of special note is the introduction of the idea of service to society. 
They seem to become aware that work offers more than the potential for 
satisfying their ONvn needs and for the first time show signs of choosing 
careers like medicine for humanitarian reasons, rather than because of its 
status or intrinsic work activities. Clearer conceptions of differing life 
styles offered by occupations also emerge during the Value stage. It 
becomes more evident to boys that a salesman leads a different kind of 
life than an accountant. It is during the Value stage that the students 
become more cognizant of the uses to which they may put their special 
abilities. For example, those skilled interpersonally will begin looking for 
ways to use that skill in work. 

Finally, Uvo significant developments concerning time awareness 
take place during the Value stage. First, the students begin to develop a 
broader time perspective tlian they formerly held. They begin thinking 
o a career in terms of day-in and day-out activities for years which will 
cventua y become a life pattern. At the same time as their time perspec- 
ti%e roa ens, they become more sensitive to the imminence of vocational 
commitment. Clearly, by age 16 only a few more years remain before they 
arc a most iircvocably committed to a life pattern, and llieir recognition 

0 t ns intro uccs a sense of urgency in their planning which is frustrated 
liy their continued dependence on their parents. 

^ic Transition stage closes the Tentative period. Occurring at about 
stage is characteristically calmer than preceding stages 

01 the Tentative period. U is during this stage that the individual begins 
o are le ncc«sily to make immediate, concrete and realistic decisions 

a X)u us \ocational future, and furtliermorc, to assume the responsibility 
lor the consequences of tl.e decisions. Tliis stage differs from the Value 
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stage which preceded it in that during the Transition stage the young 
person has considerably more independence of action than he formerly 
possessed. The increased freedom leads to a seeking of new surroundings 
in which to try out skills and talents. A heightened awareness of the 
externals of work occurs. The amount and kind of preparation necessary 
for various careers is studied, recognition of varying financial rewards is 
keener, and the awareness of the different life circumstances of careers is 
sharpened. It is during this stage, too, that increasing sexual impulses and 
the desire for early marriage run headlong into the necessity for de ajdng 
marriage in order to pursue the required career training. 


The Realistic Period 

The Healisdc period foUows the final stage of the TentaHve period 
and takes place from approximately 18 to 22, or even as ^ 

This period is more variable in its Uming than many of the others, pa y 
because of different training patterns various careers require, 
biological maturation and processes exert a sh'0'’E uence 
with which a student progresses through Tent^ttve P^od 
physical factors have little to do with the ?? r” ' ^ 

biological change slews markedly by age 18 or 19, when the Realut.c 

to stage of the Realistic period is die 
ing at college entrance, it is marked by narrowed goals m 
the broader goals of earlier penods, but maintains a S students 

tional flexibfiity. Having moved into ® at the e.vpense 

experience much more freedom than they a » continues partly 

of considerable ambiguity. The genera! m because the' reality 

because their interests are still changing an p y made. Tlie 

of the situation does not yet require a ^P^f.^^Xtion of a path to 
principal task during this stage is l^ica y sclcc- 

follow from two or three strongly held ,j n(„allv he an 

tion, the students are fearful of choosing the specific 

unsatisfying occupation and are sti re a ^ Ybey especially 

financial rewards to be expected in ce am school applica- 

feel the pressures of time acutely. dL 

tions \vill need to be made at a spcci c P sjuJcnls have 

TheCnyrinl/fcu<ton ringco«mrr ^x . By ,rl.cy 

become more or less deeply m\o \ i}icy wish to avoid, 

definitely have a clear idea of “ha ,o^P“' ^ ^v wl f time decisions 
In the face of definite and d of commitment 

must be made, their dccis.ons be»me fi™ and tim 

to a choice gros« strong^ ifrie of rallegc grad.iauon, Cinrherg and Im 
tl^t by no means do all students reach Ct,stall.a. 
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tion so early. For some, there is a stage of pseudocrystallization, where 
the student thinks and acts as if he has crystallized his decision, but later 
events indicate otherwise. This is not to say that truly crystallized choices 
are not subject to change as a function of new experiences or the 
reappraisal of old experiences. Ginzberg and his associates do not clearly 
indicate how one is to tell pseudocryslallizalion and revised crystallization 
apart. The concept of pseudocrystallization becomes a loophole to ex'plain 
the behavior of a certain (unspecified) class of students who make late 
and unpredicted changes in their plans. 

The final stage of the Realistic period is the Specification stage. For 
some, this stage never genuinely arrives. It is the final point of career 
development. The individual here elaborates upon his choice by selecting 
a specific job or graduate school subspecialty. Once again, however, 
Ginzberg and his associates suggest the possibility of a pseudospecifica- 
tion, but do not distinguish the pseudoevent from the real one. 

Varialiona in the Pattern 


Although the authors of the theory visualize the career choice process 
as occurring within the framework just described, they recognize that 
individual variations in the patterns will occur for biological, psycho- 
logical, and environmental reasons. Such variations will occur in txvo 
possible behavioral realms. Individuals will vary with regard to the range 
of choices they express over time. Some people will select one occupation 
early in life and never vary significantly from it, while others will make a 
senes of widely diverse occupational choices over the years before eventu- 
a y imp ementing one. Ginzberg and his associates suggest that the 
specific nature of an individual’s abilities will partly influence the range 
of his choices. Thus, if a person possesses a highly developed skill with 
specific occupational implications and if that skill emerges early in his 
1 e, it is very likely that he will exhibit a very narrow range in his choice 
pattern. ® 


Tile other dimension of variability is with respect to the timing of 
le r}sta ization stage. Some people make crystallized vocational 
^ Tentative period, and at the other extreme, 

1 -1^ twenties. In addition to normal 

'anability of patterns of career development, Ginzberg and his collab- 
ra ors i esen >c certain conditions which differ from normal variations. 
r?nl^ ronditions lo be deviant patterns. The general prin- 

fWc *” *^ ^*^ ‘ deviant occup.alional patterns is that the individual 
males in some significant aspect of his voca- 
miglit pursue an iinrc.ilistic choice far 
ill.Vntin t have discarded their earlier and 

full \ i ^ approach the end of the Realistic period 

but lie chronically unable to achieve a crystallized choice. Reasons for 
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deviant patterns may be highly variable, but might include severe emo- 
tional disorder or unusual personal financial circumstances, such as exces- 
sive affluence. 

Exceptional groups. It will be recalled that Ginzberg and his asso- 
ciates developed their theory in concert with an empirical investigation of 
the vocational development of a group of highly privileged boys. They 
did so in order to identify the process that occurs in people subject to a 
minimum of environmental constraints. Thus, the theory described above 
is oriented toward the college-trained youth. In order to establish the 
generality with which their formulation holds, Ginzberg and his group 
studied two other groups of subjects. 

Underprivileged boys. The sample of boys facing cousiderable en- 
vironmental limitations was structured in a manner similar to the high y 
endowed boys. Boys in the eighth through twelfth grades were studied, 
with the heaviest weighting in ninth and tenth grades. f 

Catholic or Protestant white sons of semisldlled or nnskilled fathers ( 
few fathers fell into higher categories) whose income m 1947 was m he 
general range of $2S00-$300O and who were all reasonably '™» ® 

Lotionally A total of 17 such boys were studied intensively and com- 

'"t.trpSKX »™™i .~i 

the interviews. The behavior of the lower income boys dhnhg ^ 
five period was similar to that of the “0 

period. True, their choices differed, and their educat onal goals ore 

lower, but the level of abstracUon, the f "ohitto 
timing were roughly equivalent. In particular, the pro croups 

of the Interest aVcapacity stages were very 
of boys. During the Transition stage the similanty wa 
was sL evident. The Bealislic period might have 

earlier for the lower economic group as a Crystallization and 

cumstauces, but this did not necessarily mean the Gystallizatio 

Specification periods occurred earlier. marled difference 

Ginzberg and his associates "^serv'd on', ve^ 
between the patterns of the two ^ups of y „ j l„ 

of the similarities, however. The lower class boys Soncro^y 
more buffeted by expenence and more piw 1 lower class Iioys 

tioual choice than did the I>'-gher economic sample ^le 

were evidently equally concerned about of nf,. in the 

careers and the its direetiou 

future, bot they seeine I „,ere obvious 

ixee^orm^tliirthe ”g^Lr.al passivoV-teni of cari.r selection was 
pervLive in the "e' ^nV^I « '-.7 

studi^iruzl^";'^:;:.; chosertn'leradew a small group of ssomeii to 
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assess the similarities and differences between the male and female voca- 


tional choice process. This sample consisted of seven Barnard College 
sophomores and three Barnard College seniors, generally a socially priv- 
ileged and intelligent group. These ten women were interviewed inten- 
sively in a manner similar to the interviews with both male groups. 
Because of the nature of the sample, however, certain differences in the 
data necessarily occurred. Thus, since no girls were included in tlie ages 
11-17 category, data about the Tentative period were entirely based on 
retrospect. 

The recollections of the girls about the nature of their vocational 
behavior during the early stages of the Tentative period correspond 
closely to the behavior observed in the interviews with boys 11 to 15. 
The girls reported early choices (around 11 years or so) that were almost 
entirely based on their interest. Later, again like the boys, they became 
concerned wth their abilities and special talents. Following the Capacity 
stage, however, the sexes apparently begin to deviate in their vocational 
tasks. By the Transition stage, the girls are heavily oriented toward mar- 
riage and all its implications, while the boys are moving toward vocations. 
Transition, in a sense, occurs for both sexes, but the object of the transi- 
tion is apparently different. 


The focus on marriage that ^rls begin to develop at about age 17 
^ major problem females encounter in their career planning. 
While boys may formulate vocational plans on the basis of their impres- 
sions of themselves and their observations of the world around them and 
exert a reasonable degree of control over their future, girls’ careers are 
entirely tentative depending upon their marital future. Girls cannot 
realistically plan on a career as they do not know if they svill marry or not, 
since i t ey do marry, the individuals they marry and their characteristics 
are highly important to the vocational plans of the girls. Financial status 
an attitu es toward the \vife working are two of many important char- 
ac eristics o the husband affecting women’s career plans. The age of a 
woman at marriage^ is also an important but unpredictable factor, as is 
e num cr an timing of children. Many other factors beyond the control 
? sroa e iiKrease the difficulty of her planning soundly for her voca- 
lona utiire. is greater uncertainty in planning is probably the major 
i erence etween male and female career development. Men can make 
leir p ans wat i a higher probability of accuracy than women because 
they have a sounder data base than women do. 

1 1 course, there are other differences between the sexes in career 

de^pment. Some of these differences are related to the greater voca- 
° women, while others are not. Perhaps one difference 
wnrV- ^ vocational uncertainty is that girls are clearly not as 

cln. are. Work outside the home is not as 

central a concept to women as to men. and their status is less dependent 
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on whether or not they have a career. Ginzberg and his co-invesHgators 
classified their female sample into three work types, namely work- 
onented, marriage-oriented, and an orientation combining work and 
marriage. Only one girl was placed in the work-oriented category, and 
even she, at the extreme for women, was significantly different from men 
in her vocational plans. For example, she was less concerned about the 
kind of ivork she would do in the future than about the fact that she 
would work, married or not. Such an attitude is markedly different from 
tliat of college men. 

Other sex differences were noted. The girls seemed much more verbal 
about their plans than the bo}'s and were clearly more naive about careers 
and their future plans than the males, the latter probably because they 
had been more protected than the boys. Curiously, the girls seemed to 
have been much more influenced in their educational and vocational 
plans, such as they existed, by their fathers than by their mothers. The 
only exception to this seemed to be In a negative way — girls often were 
influenced in their vocational behaviors by a desire to avoid what they 
considered to be their mothers’ mistakes. 

Some General Concepts of the Theory 

Ginzberg and his associates place a heavy emphasis on the role that 
emotional factors play in career development, though their research has 
not been notably successful in identifying the specific role pla}'ed by 
emotional factors in career choice. In designing their investigations, tlicy 
went to special lengths to exclude subjects who seemed to be emotionally 
unstable. Despite the screening, several subjects presented evidence of 
emotional problems upon intensive interviewing. The observations made 
of the few emotionally disturbed subjects in the sample led the investi- 
gators to conclude that emotional problems were important factors in the 
deviant vocational choice patterns that they occasionally observed. 

The authors of the theory conclude that four important ingredients 
contributed to the adequacy of an individuals occupational choice 
process during adolescence. These are reality testing, the development of 
a suitable time perspective, the ability to defer gratifications, and the 
ability to accept and implement compromises in their ^•ocal^onal pl.tns. 
Should too many of these ingredients fail to develop properly, a dcWanl 
vocational pattern is likely to emerge. It further seems reasonable that 
should these four traits fail to develop adequately, the youths overall 
emotional adjustment is not likely to be effectiw. Tints, a tic Itctuwn 
emotional stability and vocational devianej' seems to exist, hut whetltcr 
of a causal or correlate nature is not clear. 

Another critical feature in the career development process is the 
clnld’s ability to identify with suitable modeb at appropriate times. Dur- 
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ing the Fantasy period, children identify \vith all adults, and play games 
reflecting these many identifications. As they enter the Interest stage of 
the Tentative period, however, they narrow their models down, so tliat 
many boys vocationally identify with their fathers at about ages 11 or 12. 
A vague awareness seems to exist that there may be some things about 
their fathers’ worh not suitable for them, and this apparently is involved 
in the gradual shift in identification from the fathers’ field to other, and 
perhaps more suitable, adult vocational models, such as a teacher or an 
admired young adult. This latter identification is usually complete by 
about ages 16 to 18. The identification with emulated adults that occurs 
during the various stages gives some direction for the vocational planning 
of the boy and actively involves him in the task of vocational selection. 
It is much easier to emulate a specific model than a vague abstraction. 

One more important concept about people and work exists in the 
proposal of the Ginzberg group. They suggest that two basic personality 
types exist with respect to work, the work-oriented person and the 
pleasure-oriented one. This does not imply that an individual is in either 
other, but merely that one mode characterizes each 
mdmduals approach to life. The work-oriented individual can be identi- 
e by his ability to defer gratification and to be relatively impervious to 
deflection from his work or occupational goals. On the other hand, the 
pleasure-oriented person is not likely to defer gratifications for work and 
e IS y istracted from his vocational course by alternatives that seem 
reasonably desirable. In combination with the work-versus-pleasure 
^entation, people seem to be either active or passive problem solvers. 
The active people attack their problems and attempt to solve them, 
whereas the passive individuals seem to be reactive. Events "happen” to 
em w 1 C e icit responses from them; rarely do they emit problem- 
solving responses as do the active people. 

™3bles exerts an influence on the style 
mf ® ^PP*^3ches the developmental task of occu- 

rt! boys are likely to behave difFer- 

boys during the various periods of 
the k’ opment. e particular style, then, influences to some extent 
cent period pattern that the individual has during his adoles- 

Summary 

career (WMn associates have thus developed a conception of 

STOciL Wb t *e vocational choice proems as a 

tIvT in -'3'>''=-ent development 

scries of f " proposed that a systematic and predictable 

ace young people as a function of the changes that occur 
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during adolescence. These tasks culminate, during the early twenties in 
a specific vocational choice, the adequacy of which is related to the 
adequacy of the accomplishment of the various tasks along the way. 


RESEARCH 

Probably the most elaborate study concerning the Ginzberg concep- 
tion of career choice is the one conducted by O’Hara and Tiedeman 
(1959). They sought to explore the implications of the developmental 
approach of the Ginzberg group for the self-concept approach to be- 
havior. O Hara and Tiedeman were interested in studying the relationship 
between aptitude, interest, social class, and values in the Ginzberg model 
and the development of a wcational self-concept. For this study, over a 
thousand students of a prii'ate Catliolic day school in Boston ivcre tested 
on the verbal reasoning, numerical ability, mechanical reasoning, space 
relations, and abstract reasoning sub-tests of the DilTerential Aptitude 
Test and the Kuder Preference Record. Further, the social class of these 
students was estimated by means of the Home Index developed by 
Gough (1949), their general values assessed by tlie Allporl-Vcmon- 
Lindzey Study of Values (1951), and their work values measured by 
means of Super’s Work Values Inventory (2955). Fin.iMy, eaclt student 
was required to complete a self-estimate questionnaire dc\'iscd by O'Hara 
and Tiedeman which forced the subject to reveal liis concept of Ijimsclf 
with respect to his interests, aptitudes, and values. Tlic sample included 
160 students in the senior year in high sdiool, 26-1 in the junior year, 276 
sophomores, and 321 freshmen. 
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do indeed exist. Examining the correlations between the self-estimates 
and the test estimates, they were able to infer the termination of a period 
of development. For example, the correlations between self-estimates and 
tested estimates of interest were 0.70, 0.81, 0.79, and 0.83, for the fresh- 
man through senior years respectively- Tlic period of greatest increase 
occurred between the freshman and sophomore years, when the correla- 
tion increased from 0.70 to 0.81. O’Hara and Tiedeman inferred from 


these data that the interest period ended in their sample after the tenth 
grade. Applying the same reasoning to the other variables, they concluded 
that aptitudes and general values continuously increase in congruence; 
thus no real aptitude or general values period seems to exist (within the 
age range they studied). They also observed an increase of the growth 
in work values occurring between eleventh and twelfth grades. Although 
O’Hara and Tiedeman did not attempt to directly compare the timing of 
the stages of development, they found a degree of agreement with tliose 
predicted by the Ginzberg theory. More significantly, however, O’Hara 
and Tiedeman suggest that while boys may talk about their vocational 
plans in a manner which suggests they are concerned in one sphere of 
development, the quality of their estimates of their progress in these 
spheres is erratic. 


In a pilot study, O’Hara (1939) examined the age at which values 
begin to ser\'e as a focus for vocational preferences. Studying a sample of 
15 boys, three boys in each of the first, third, fifth, seventh, and ninth 
grades, chosen to represent superior, average, and below average intelli- 
gence, he inquired into the development of the boys’ interests, their self- 
escriptions, their current and past occupational preferences, and their 
re^ons or making and for subsequently discarding the choices. His 
boys engage in reality testing at an earlier age than 
toe theory of Ginzberg and his associates predicts. Tims, he found boys 
A ^ possibility of implementing their plans as early as the 

u e. Compromise, according to the theory, should occur around 
ages or 17. In this study, OHara observed that boys were planning 
early as 12 or 13 years of age. He found evidence that 
toe tentative period, which theoretically should begin at about age 11, 
may occur as early as age 9, since many of the “fantasy” choices made by 
uring the third grade and later actually have a rational basis, 
na y, e o served that while interests are a major basis for preferences 
>ounger oys, values and aptitudes are significant forces in the 
preferences at much earlier ages than Ginzberg’s group 
„ F HQ RffU ^3t values are involved in preferences as 

•niCTaocf A grade instead of tenth or eleventh as the theory 

1 j capacity assumes importance even to third or fourth 

propo^^^ ° lower limit of eighth or ninth grade as the theory 
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The results of O Hara s study are useful in evaluating the theory. In 
one respect, they contradict the Aeory, since the periods of development 
all seem to occur much earlier than expected; yet, in another respect, 
they support the theory, for the periods as predicted do actually seem 
to occur and in the order expected — at least insofar as they might occur 
in the age range O’Hara studied. 

Davis, Hagan, and Strouf (1962) compared the frequency of occupa- 
tional preferences stemming from fantasy motives witli the frequency of 
choices having Tentative antecedents in sixth grade students. The sample 
consisted of 116 boys and girls, whose ages ranged from 11 to 16 years, 
with a mean age of 12. The students were instructed to write a paragraph 
describing what they wanted to do as adults and the reasons for this 
choice. Two judges classified the responses as representing either the 
Fantasy or Tentab’ve period. 

The results indicated that sixth grade girls are likely to express more 
choices representative of a Tentative period than boys and that intelli- 
gence and stage of vocational development seem to be correlated. The 
more intelligent the student, the more likely he is to express a vocational 
preference which seems to reflect more advanced thinking about his 
career. In this study then, intelligent girls were most advanced in (heir 
vocational thinking while boys of below average intelligence were least 
developed. The authors of the study concluded that since llic Ginzberg 
theory assumes that age 11 wll mark the onset of the Tentative period, 
and most of their subjects reported plans which were consistent willi the 
Tentative period of development, their results supported the theory of 
Ginzberg and his associates. It would seem, hoivei'cr, tJiat generalizations 
must of necessity be limited, since the sample was fairly small and 
confined to a relatively narrow age range. Had the study included 
younger Ss, they might liave found evidence tliat the Tentative period 
starts even younger than 11. 

Another study related to ages when wcational decisions are made in 
the framework of the Ginzberg thcorj’ was conducted by Tucci (I9G3). 

He divided college freshmen Into three groups of students: tlioso who 
were definitely decided about their careers, those who \vx*rc Icnt.itivel)' 
decided, and those who were undecided. His sample consisted of 1G3 
male freshmen at Wayne State University. He asked these students how 
long they liad Jjcld their current vocational cl»oice. He found lh.it 31 
percent of his sample reported themselves to lx* definite nlioiit their 
vocational plans, another *18 percent said they «Trc tentative, and 18 per- 
cent said they were undecided. Of those s\ho said they 'vrre definifeK 
sure of their vocational goal, the mean age at whicli they lund in.idc that 
choice was 1}.G3 years. Tlie tentative siibjt'cts had dt'ddril at a mr.in 
age of 15.38 years. Tliesc ages of decision conflict $omfsxh.it sx-ith thr 
Ginzberg theoiy, since the tlicory suggests ilut Iw)-*' x-ocafian.d drcitlortt 
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would not really become resolved until considerably later. Two possible 
explanations for this occur: the verbal reports of the subjects may not 
roraespond with reahty; that is, while they may report themselves to be 
definite, many changes might occur in the future, or changes occurring 
m the past may have been forgotten. It is also possible that a boy may 
have first thought of becoming an engineer at age 14, and succeeding 
years might have strengthened that decision. In terms of the theory, how- 
ever original thoughts might well be considered tentative svith the 
crystallized decision occurring later. 

One filler stady bears some relation to the theory of the Ginzberg 
^up. SmaU (1933), while observing a variety of personality factors 
svhrch influence vocational choice (which svill be described in detail in 
a ater chapter), touched on several aspects of the career development 

rrr Ginzbcgs theory. His data aUowed him 

0 ^sess the hypothesis that reality factors exert an increasing influence 

tadtaHnrtrr •^’^ress from age 11 on. No evidence 

similar to O’H occurred was found. This is interestingly 

W at Ginzberg periods may actu^ly 

reafltl fLtf " P°^^ble that 

a^ntl S P”” ^Se H and there reach an 

S^cf o iie^h of the compromise 

ences they expressed. ™ modificah’ons in the prefer- 

Evaluation 

of da^'comSSm ™PP°'* A thread 

several investigator There^d ” 

boys emphasij different kinds oT suggesting that 

ment at various age levels There “ *'"“■ vocational develop- 

boys must comoroTnis:.* fT, ' ■ ^ appears to be reason to believe that 

of the world they observe'"'^™'"-!’ “ deference to the reality 
to specifically wLt the siaws are"* wlT •'°'vover, with respect 

which they occur ^ occur, and the order in 


•ematic theoretical sratemenUo'des'l^lt.^rP”^^'' “ “’’“'vo. 

Tlie theory has the * ^cribe the process of vocational choice, 

broader theoretical st^ctwe" closely related witli the 

however, some points where the d!^'''°'’,"™i‘^ psychology. There are, 
t nere the description becomes somewhat diffuse 
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and perhaps excessively broad. Several questions also come to mind ^\-ith 
reference to the sample studied. It is di£Bcult to see how the theory was 
developed from the data base they report in their book. Trends of 
behavior imputed from interviews with different people can only reason- 
ably be recognized from an already established fra^le^vo^k, Avhich causes 
a reader to suspect that previous reading and research was more influen- 
tial on the development of the theory than the empirical study they 
report. The study is more likely to have served to confirm and refine some 
of their theoretical expectations. 

In view of the very serious limitations of their sampling, perhaps it 
is just as Well that the theoiy seems to have preceded tlie research. It 
seems unlikely that such a comprehensive theoiy could have been 
developed from the inadequate data base they report. For example, the 
sample was too small to permit generalizations to be drawn with confi- 
dence. In particular, the lower income male and college female samples 
were extremely small. No statistical analysis was reported, so that the 
generalizations were apparently based on the interpretations of the in- 
vestigators, leaving the readers no basis for independent evaluation. 

No older people were studied, only adolescents and a few' j’oung 
adults. Since the major portion of vocational behavior occurs after the 
adolescent period, ignoring adult career processes is as detrimental in the 
development of a theory of vocational choice as it would be in the de- 
velopment of a tlieory of marital adjustment on the basis of the dating 
behavior of adolescents. However, such a criticism can be* made about 
all the current vocational choice theories. In fact, though the theoiy is 
concerned with vocational choice, the actual data, with the possible c.t- 
ception of a few of the advanced graduate students and older lower 
income boys in the sample, arc based on educational decisions ratlicr 
than vocational ones. Even lliough the theory provides n significant 
amount of information about the vocational preferences expressed by the 
subjects, it fails to state the differences between preference, choice, and 
attainment, thus reducing the charily of (he theoiy. 

Another shortcoming lies in the complete .absence of test il.at.a. 
Despite the concern the authors of the theory' exprt^ss nlxmt the role of 
personal and emotional factors in career clioice, no tests of any kind were 
reported to have been used, not even measures of intellectual ability. 

A study of career development should at least use one in\ colon- of 
interest measurement, such as the Strong Vocational Interest Bl.ink. 
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such a criticism is not crucial, since the authors of a theory are entitled 
to make certain assumptions upon which to base their position. However, 
after stating that physical changes are a key part of the adolescent 
developmental process and that the process in general affects vocational 
choice, the Ginzberg group say little more about physiological antece- 
dents to vocational problems. The only physiological development they 
discuss is sexual, and that only with reference to the problems older 
adolescents face in controlling their sexual impulses while accomplishing 
the training necessary to implement their career plans. The approach 
taken by Hulslander (1958), represents the kind of correlation behveen 
specific physical development and occupational processes that might be 
of relevance to this theory. 

The concept of the irreversibility of the career development process 
is stated strongly, perhaps too strongly. Obviously, career decisions and 
early experiences can neither be undone nor erased, yet the direction of 
the vocational process may be diverted by the sequence of continuing 
events, n witness of that fact are the many people who change careers 
m maturity, and Ae many college students who change majors (often 
as many as half of the freshmen change their college major by college 
^aduahon). A s^dy at Kansas State University (Cross, 1960) indicated 
a a ou a 0 its ^aduates were working in positions with no direct 
re evance o t eir college major. Clearly, some aspects of the career 
f ® irreversible, but the process is not as inflexible 
and detennm.st.c as the Ginzberg theory would lead one to expect. 

f clearly between occupational pref- 

rvllnotinrll leads to diSSculties in empirirally 

eva luatmg the theory^ At age 12. a boy is svilling to express occupational 

selpncT' f""' -^^P^^ibiliTies are assumed or con- 

itcZ pe^aneut conse- 

collece to .o'" as a field of study in 

that S !“ 'ri “-"-its himself to a career pattern different from 

senuencps man se ecting journalism. Furthermore, immediate con- 
erilir Xl associates result. Consid- 

and^lS hnw^T"™* "“"‘"g "f “occupational choice” at ages 12 
devclon'mpTit -i investigator rigorously investigate occupational 

considemtinn ^ stay within the framework of the theory? This 
considemtion becomes a difficult problem, indeed. 

Implications for Counseling Pracliec 

coumclmsTv'nmt‘ "’7'^ ™g“'= ^'■gg®^'' tecimiques for 

for vounir neonlo notion that experiences should be arranged 

they hannen in ^ facilitate their progress through whatever stage 
> happen to be ,n (sec Katz, 1959 for an illustration of such L 
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approach). If the theory has any accuracy and validity, it can be used to 
highlight developmental tasks and bring them to the attention of coun- 
selors, teachers, and parents. The theory might also be useful in helping 
a counselor to anticipate problems that might be encountered by students 
at predicted stages of development. This anticipation would allow the 
counselor to develop preventative procedures to deal with the expected 
problems. An example of this might be the tendency of children in the 
Capacity stage to overemphasize a course grade, a test score, or the 
opinion of some significant person in evaluating their skills or potentials. 
Were children alerted to this tendency and to the possibility of evaluating 
themselves in a variety of ways, some problems might be avoided. 

Evaluation 

The absence of data based on older students is a serious limitation. 
The authors of the theory state that some veterans had been included in 
a pilot group of subjects, and the interviews with them revealed that little 
had occurred during the few additional years of military life to accelerate 
the vocational developmental process- Contrary to this is the observation 
of many counselors that periods of employment or military serv-icc in the 
middle of college years may facilitate growth in the maturity of the indi- 
vidual’s attempts at educational and vocational decision making. Within 
the limits of the theory, it would seem logical that despite minimal con- 
nections betNveen the job or military activities and the eventual career of 
the individual, maturity would be facilitated through more e.ttcnsi^’o 
periods of reality testing, a greater tendency for an appropriate time 
perspective to emerge, an increase in the interpersonal experience bank 
of the individual, the decrease in the rate of ph^'sical changes that occur 
as the youth matures, and the resolution of sexual problems by marriage 
and a gradual reduction in the inlcnsilj* of se.xual impulses. 

Does the theory contain the general features attributed to a good 
theory of vocational counseling? Certainly, the theory seems to rale well 
on its comprehensiveness and its relationship to what is knoum about 
human development. Tire process of normal vocational des-eJopment is 
clearly evident in the theory, and to a lesser extent, patterns of deviant 
vocational behaviors arc also described. Tims, it Ls possible for a counselor 
to have expectations about the development of an individu.al along voca- 
tional lines from the theoretical statement, Tlic thcor)' also permits a 
counselor to develop some c.xpectotions of the problems in career develop- 
ment when he is confronted by an individual uith a deviant vocational 
pattern. 

In another paper, Ginzl>crg (1952) explicitly discusses some of tlic 
implications the theorj' has for vxKational counseling. Tint, J>e suggests 
that the theory* provides a counselor with normative information nl»ot»l 
the vocational process, so that be can identify cliildren who do not appear 
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to be developing according to usual patterns of maturation. Thus, a 
counselor can identify those students who perhaps need e.xtra or special 
kinds of attention to facilitate their growth in the career development 
area. Ginzberg also states that the theory suggests a particular type of 
counseling for the student. A student stalled in the Interest phase of 
development would need counseling with respect to his interests, not 
information about his aptitudes. Similarly, questions about values might 
be appropriately discussed with a young man obviously in the Value stage 
who is not progressing toward a career goal as expected. 

The theory does not, however, suggest corrective measures when 
evlant patterns are observed, nor does it give any specific techniques 
or counseling to facilitate occupational development, but some possibil- 
ities may e inferred from the nature of the theory, primarily with respect 
to e evelopmental stages. As a corollary to the absence of counseling 
techniques, no counseling goals are suggested, beyond that of facilitating 
the mdividuals growth in the four basic features of major vocational 

® adequate time perspective, the deferment of 

gratification, and the ability to compromise. 

It woidd seem that certain specific features of the theory are open to 
testing in that certain behaviors should distinguish students in one stage 
appear approximately at predictable 
thp r, ^ testability is the problem presented by 

author pseudospecification stages which the 

earhe^in r "ot affect the stages that come 

of the advanceTperiodl^"^ independent of the validity 

usvchn^n™ useful purpose the theory has served for vocational 

foLdati<S^ IS Its stimulation of interest in the development of theoretical 
^0— n development, mile the Ginzberg 

f ^ attempt to formulate a system of 

"aterlTd Tri attempt\vas timely, ^videly circu- 

clrfainTv considerable thought about career development. 

generZ' (the stages seem valid in a 

ST anY hit ® in adolescent develop- 

later"^ theorists in vocational 

M Sl 

attempt to exnl^^Tl ,1 ^ ° ^d many times by other approaches which 
attempt to explain and describe vocational cho4 process^. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC 
CONCEPTIONS OF CAREER CHOICE 


According to Erik Erikson (1950), Freud once stated that the most 
significant indication of a psychologically normal human being was the 
ability “to love and to work” effectively. Elaboration upon the first half 
of the statement, love, is not relevant here. The second aspect, however, 
illustrates the implicit role that work has in the psychoanalytic conception 
of personality and psychopathology. Basic in the system of psychoanalysis 
is the mechanism of sublimation. It provides an acceptable way for an 
individual to release portions of his psychic energies that would be 
unacceptable in society if expressed directly. Work is ideally suited to 
provide outlets for sublimated wishes and impulses. Considering the 
general role that work plays in psychoanalytic theory and the general 
persuasiveness of psychoanalytic concepts in psychology as a whole, it is 
not sur|irising that some attempts have been made to conceptualize the 
process of vocational development within the framework of psycho- 
analysis. 


GENERAL PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
AND CAREER CHOICE 

Sc\-t ral analytic writers have indicated their concern, at least indi- 
rjKily. with matters of vocational choice. Perhaps Brill, of all the analysis, 
ilrsnttxl the most attention to carwr choice. He clal>oratcd upon the 
notion tliat \wiUon.al selection is dne realm of behavior in which society 
^ ‘"dividual to combine the pleasure and reality principles 
(UIJ). Tlie pleasure principle drives an individu.al to !>chavc in a 
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manner that is immediately gratifying, forgetful of the future conse- 
quences of his actions, while the reality^ principle focuses attention on 
eventual and long-term gratifications at the expense of immediate ones. 
In choosing a vocation, presumably an individual is able to compromise 
between the two principles. Ideally, be gets some immediate satisfaction 
as a consequence of his choice while at the same time he lays the founda- 
tion for future success. For example, the selection of law as a career goal 
provides the law student with some prestige, status, and vicarious satis- 
faction in addition to the potential stability of eventual entry into the 
profession. 

Brill further elaborated on the theme that sublimation is intimately 
bound up in vocational choice. He proposed that the particular vocation 
an individual chooses is not the result of an accidental arrangement of 
events. Rather, an individual's personality and impulses lead him to 
choose a career in which he may satisfy, through sublimaUon, his basic 
life impulses. According to BriU, unconscious motives underlie all be- 
havior, including vocational selection. Brill documents his position by 
reporting several cases in which he personally observed the role that 
occupation plays in the gratification of impulses. To illustrate the role 
of psychopathological tendencies in career selection, Brill suggests that 
sadistic impulses may be satisfied in such diverse activities ns those of 
butchers, surgeons, and murderers. Jones (1923) describes a patient who 
successfully transformed his childhood fascination with the process of 
urination and bodies of water in general into a successful career as an 
engineer constructing bridges and canals. Zilboorg (1934) discusses a 
patient whose fatlier, a successful toilet fixtures businessman, was e.x- 
tremely concerned with his son’s bowel functions. 

Among Brill’s ideas about vocational choice is the interesting notion 
that vacations represent “neurotic fads” for which well ad/ustccl individ- 
uals have neither need nor desire. According to Brill, the well adjusted 
person works because he enjoys work and because it includes actiritics 
which permit him to successfully engage in otlier^visc tabued bcliaviors. 

In support of this assumption Brill points out (hat men who retire lose 
interest in life and die earlier than those who do not retire. (Of course, 
other explanations of tliis difference in longevity can bo made. For 
example, men who retire earlier may do so because of phystc.al illnesses 
or less vigor, whicli may cause earlier death; tlien, loo, the loss of identity 
as a worker could be a factor producing apathy. rat})er Dian an inability 
to satisfy unacceptable impulses.) 

Brill concluded that physical and mental nhllilies alone play only a 
partial role in tlic kind of career a man cJjooscs, since sublimation is the 
key ingredient. Accordingly, vocati’on.'il counseling based on abilities and 
interests is likely to be of little value, although Brill concetlcd (h.nt such 
cotmscling might l>c of tcmporaT>' value for ccrt.vin individuals whose 
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personality organization is insufficient to permit them to sublimate their 
impulses effectively. In general, however, vocational counseling is in- 
effective, according to Brill, and the few attempts he made to advise 
patients about vocational matters invariably had undesirable outcomes. 
He concluded that psychoanalytic techniques would not, in passing, facili- 
tate the selection of a satisfactory vocational choice. That is, when basic 
problems of psychopathology are resolved, issues in daily life, the selec- 
tion of a mate or a vocation, for example, will proceed smoothly and 
wthout the need for outside consultation. 

While not taking as extreme a position as Brill, other psychoanalytic 
wTiters have illustrated how psj'chopalhology viewed in psychoanaljiic 
terms may account for vocational problems. By the c^e method. Bell 
(1960) illustrates the manner in which irrational vocational choices may 
persist in the servicje of ego integrity. Forer (1953), in depicting the role 
diat personality variables play in vocational selection, chose to stress the 
importance imconscious motivation has on the selection of a career in 
relation to libidinal needs. Drasgow (1957) reported the results of a 
survey involving the reasons people had for selecting the vocation they 
chose. His results indicated that nearly every person in his very large 
sample expressed more than one reason for their choice. Such findings, he 
concludes, suggest that Freuds principle of overdetennination operates 
in vocational choice in that not one factor alone influences a career deci- 
sion, hut die interaction of many factors. 

Writing from the point of view that the pleasure and reality prhi" 
ciples are not sufficient to account for much of human behavior, Hendrick 
(1943) proposed a “work principle.” In contrast to the behaviors derived 
from the reality principle, presumably based on libidinal energy, those 
dependent on tiie work principle are based on the instinct to master one’s 
environment. The mastery instinct” in its turn has a biological founda- 
tion, which is a function of man’s attempt to control or change some 
portion of his environment through the combined use of his intellectual 
and neurological processes. The mastery instinct requires an individual to 
integrate his behavior and develop skill in performing certain tasks. Thus, 
Heiidnck concludes, work pleasure represents gratification of the mastery 
instinct. Work satisfaction, then, is clearly an ego function since it is not 
sublimated sexual pleasure. 

The interests of the work and the reality principles often overlap, 
despite the fact that the reality principle is libido based while the work 
principle is based on the mastery instinct. During adolescence the satis- 
factions derived from work are more dependent on libidinal energy, 
whercM at maturity work master>' (satisfaction of the mastery instinct) is 
more important as a source of gratification. In terms of human develop- 
men , a olescence is a time when attention centers on sexual growth, 
V. ercas at maturity, with sexual needs reduced and competency dem- 
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onstrated, growth and accomplishment offer a primary source of gratifi- 
cation. Vocational success serves as a likely vehicle for the demonstration 
of mastery. 

The very important psychoanalytic concept of identification also 
receives emphasis in the vocational choice process. Many writers and a 
number of investigations have attempted to isolate important ingredients 
in the process of identification that have relevance for vocational choice. 
Such questions as whom the individual identifies with assume much 
significance when assessing the impact of identification on vocational 
choice. Sommers (1956) analyzed the histories of three therapy cases 
with respect to the role that conflict in identification assumed in their 
vocational choices. The cases Sommers reports are so well developed 
that they deserve some elaboration here. In the first case, a woman 
suffering from a post-partum depression was sho\vn to be in conflict about 
her identification %vith her despised and feared mother. As a child, in 
response to shame over her economic poverty and to accommodate her 
feelings to%vard her overcontrolling mother, the patient developed the 
technique of high academic accomplishment as a means of trying to 
reduce her self-hatred. Consequently, she habitually took a logical and 
intellectual approach to problem solving of all sorts, eventually selecting 
mathematics as a career. After her marriage and the birth of a child, she 
found her logical approach to be ineffective in resolving the emotional 
feelings toward her baby. Her anxiety could not be explained intellectu- 
ally. In the course of the therapy, the patient became aware of her sim- 
ilarity to her mother and developed a more positive attitude toward her 
feminine attributes. She was more able to accept the role of mollier and 
needed less to live the role of malhcmalicmn, which had served to 
masculinize her life. In this case a career was chosen .as n rejection of tl»c 
feminine role and as a means of facilitating a detachment from the emo- 
tional demands of life, both developing from the patient’s ambivalence 
toward the female model available to her for identification during ficr 
childhood and adolescent years. 
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which had partly caused his rebellion. He was eventually able to continue 
his professional work in English, but \vilhout the rebellious and spiteful 
component toward his father. 

The third case is perhaps most striking of all. A young man \^'as 
seeking relief of symptoms of insomnia, irritability, and tension. Though 
the patient’s current occupation was as a policeman, the therapist 
impressed by his timidity and shjTiess- The patient revealed that his 
experiences on the police force had made him doubt whether he xs'as 
aggressive enou^ to succeed as a policeman. His occupational history 
included varied jobs in which he was consistently ineffective. He had been 
unsuccessful as an insurance salesman, a truck driver, a hospital attend- 
ant, and a laborer. He concluded that he had never been properly fit for 
any job he held and, furthermore, he had no idea about what he would 
like to do. 


Inteniiews with the man revealed that he had been raised by his 
grandparents. After his prostitute mother died, his bad-tempered father 
could not handle the responsibility of the child and turned him over to 
the grandparents. ^^Tlen he misbehaved during childhood he was told 
that he would turn out like his father. The threat NS’as made so frequently 
that the patient eventually believed the prediction himself. A series of 
unfortunate experiences in life further con\'inced him of his unworthiness. 


and he began to believe more firmly than ever that he was destined to 
become like his father, to be bad-tempered, aggressive, and “cra^/* In 
all his anxiet)' and tension was the germ of a fear of homosexuality, the 
impulses of which his superego would not permit him to accept. Becom- 
ing a policeman \vas the culmination of his efforts to fight off his homo- 
sexual fears and to reassure himself of his courage and masculinity. A 
policeman is a masterful, \Trile being, and in the act of becoming a police- 
man himself, the patient denied his homosexual fears. Although the case 
had an undesirable end, it does illustrate how one man desperately tried 
to cope uith unconscious fears acquired by identifying \\'ith a psj'cho- 
pathic father by means of an occupational choice. 

The three cases summarized by Sommers give some suggestion of 
I s\i )tle Nsays that personality' can be woven into occupational events 
within the psychoanalytic approach to behawor. They also illustrate the 
complexity of \ocational choice within such a framework, point out one 
xx’aN in \x lich such dioiccs can go awry, and suggest some steps that 
might Ik? taken to correct difficulties in \x>calional life whidi are a reflec- 
lon o )asic personality disturbances and which exacerbate the disturb- 
ances at the same time tlial they arc s\-mptoms. Obemdorf (1951) 
suggests another example of the role that work may plav in psxxho- 
paiiKUog)- \\ork, requiring dcprix-alion in the form of delayed gratifica- 
jon. 5 an s mjrarked contrast to play, which permits prompt gratification 
ail oerotic instincts. In psychopathology, then, one might sec 'lazi- 
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ness as the prolongation of infantile behaviors, or overwork as an 
attempt to control infantile libidinal wishes through denial. 

The Borclin, Naclimann, Segal Framework 
for Vocational Development 


The most ambitious scheme to define the process of career develop- 
ment entirely within the psychoanalytic framework and with the appro- 
priate language was proposed by Bordin, Nachmann, and Segal {1963), 
These three investigators tried to develop the framework of a system 
based on a few occupations to illustrate the generalizations and general 
methods that might be developed for a wide variety of occupations. The 
framework is summarized in Table 4,1. The three occupations used to 
illustrate the system were accounting, social work, and plumbing- A 
number of psychic dimensions or body zones \vith potential for gratifica- 
tion were assessed for their degree of involvement in each of the three 
occupations. For example, under the dimension of nurturance were 
classified “feeding” and "fostering.” Only social workers were involved 
to any extent in feeding, and since they frequently distribute food to their 
clientele, social workers get a high rating on “feeding” (tliree on a one- 
to-three scale ) . Accountants and plumbers, not involved in feeding their 
clientele at all, get zero on the “feeding” subdhision of the Nurturance 
dimension. The objects toward which the social workers’ feeding activities 
are directed are the “needs of the clients”; the Sexual Mode is feminine, 
and tlie social workers’ typical defense mechanism is reaction formation. 
The next subdivision of the Nurturance dimension is "fostering,” which 
the accountants do to some e.xtenl (worth a score of one on the involve- 
ment scale) in financially advising their clientele, and the social workers 
do to a considerable degree (earjvng a rating of three) in encouraging 
and protecting their clients. The obi’ccls fostered by the accountants are 
the client’s financial affairs, and for the social workers, the client's grow'tli 
and health. The accountants" activit)' is In a masculine Sexual Nfode, tlio 
social workers’ a feminine one. Tlie preferred way of handling affect for 
the accountants is to experience it wliilc the social workers may either 
experience it or engage in reaction formation. 

In the Genital dimension there arc subdivisions of Erection, Penetra- 
tion, Impregnation, and Producing. Only the plumbers have any degree 
of involvement in the Erection subdivision, and that is only to a sliglit 
degree with respect to the use of their hands and tools (mode) for fixing 
faucets and fixtures (objects). TIjc Sexual Mode is masculine, and the 
typical defense is isolation. In Penetration, again, the pluml>ers, by virttic 
of their roaming and coupling (mode) of pipes and joints (objects) arc 
sligluly involved and. again, the Sexual Mode is masculine and the 
defense is isolation. Impregnation in\x>K‘cs only the social uxarlers. and 
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then only slightly. The mode is through the prevention or encouragement 
of family planning (object). It is feminine and usual defenses are isola- 
tion and/or reaction formation. Producing, too, involves only the social 
workers, with their giving or withholding (mode) of babies for adoption 
(object) and, once again, the Sexual Mode is feminine and the defense 
is isolation. More examples of the system are presented in Table 4.1. 
Selected dimensions with the occupations, manner of involvement, and 
so on can be used to further represent the system. 

The virtue of the system is that, when and if it is elaborated to 
extend to a wide variety of occupations, an individual can more accu- 
rately identify the significance of a particular area of impulse gratifica- 
tion for a given occupation and the likelihood of his ability to satisfy 
such impulses within that field. Furthermore, inferences may he drawn 
concerning the sex mode of the field, the occupation's potential for 
reducing anxiety, and the typical defenses available in the occupational 
setting. 

The analytic conceptualization of career choice emphasizes the 
techniques of impulse gratification and amdety reduction which a field 
o5ers rather than the interests and abilities a career requires. Assuming, 
then, that a counselor should wish to base his vocational counseling on 
this framework, he would use a trait-factor approach, but client modes of 
impulse gratification, psychosexual development, and anxiety level would 
take the place of interests and abilities. The counselor would try to find 
the occupation which oifered the maximum potential for fitting his client’s 
psychological style. Presumably, psychoanalytic interview methods would 
underlie the assessment of the individual. 

tSumrasiy 

We have seen that a number of psychoanalytic concepts have impli- 
cations for vocational psychology and that a few attempts have been made 
to apply these concepts directly to career development.^ Generally speak- 
ing, the attempts employ the usual analytic methods of the assessment 
of individuals, such as, interviews aimed at assessing the status of psycho- 
sexual development and patients' sources of impulse gratification. Career 
choice is typically construed as a by-product of personality development 
and, consequently, is not considered to be worth attention in and of itself. 
Career development deserves attention only because unusual difficulty 
in career choice is a symptom of more basic psychological disturbance, 
or as the choice process itself represents the general status of the individ- 
ual s psychological development. Aptitudes and interests are of minimal 
importance in vocational selection (though such writers as Brill give a 
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nod in the direction of aptitudes rvhen they suggest that a man m^' 
become a surgeon or a butcher in order to satisfy sadistic impulses 
depending upol his abiliUes and the state of fte indmduals psychosexu 
development and his source of impulse gratification). „i„.,nt 

Some particular aspects of psychoanalytic theor,. are " 

to vocational choice and have been given more 

the process of identifieation. rvith whom the mdividual f '^fXpcct ,<> 
extent, and whether there are conflicts in the '""yXavior 

the person he identifies with, is vety important m ™”en"go 
Ano*er mechanism of significance in .^/'''Ko.en tL 

strength, the role the ego plays in nbys a 

persistence of the choice, and the de^ee to which its strength p J 

roleinthesuccessful implernentation of a Ao.ee. development in the 

As far as describing the process detailed, 

normally developing individual t ^ presumably his vocational 

If a person is developing normally ' 8 ’ ^ psychological develop- 

life will also proceed according to sche ■ P ^ efiects of his dilfi- 
ment is not healthy, then one can expec fallow die general 

culties in his work life. Treataent won p ^vonltl not focus on the 
analytic method (or one of tlm of the individual, based on the 

career life but on the general is corrected, vocational 

assumption that once the develop • P probably no anal) si 

life would automatically faU mto hnc. * difnculty. 

would treat an individual prunar.Iy “X^’^fyst for such difficulties 
nor is it likely that a person would seek an anal>st 

alone. 
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sistent with the developmental history of their personality up to the time 
of their choice. 

The hypothetical personality development of the accountant is sim- 
ilar to the following. As a child, he quickly learns that parental approval 
may be gained by means of conformity to parental \vishes. Conformity to 
parental demands in exchange for approval is epitomized by the toilet 
training period of child development. During this period the child leams 
to control one segment of his impulses in return for parental praise and 
love. It is in exchanges such as these that the superego of the accountant 
develops and thrives. The child’s identification with his parents becomes 
strong, thus serving to reduce the child’s fear of the loss of parental 
love. As a result, a typical compulsive pattern develops, bolstering the 
child's defense against the anxiety of loss of parental esteem. The com- 
pulsive mechanisms to be seen are isolation, reaction formation, and 
intellectualization. Eventually the cluld, now growing toward adulthood, 
generalizes his attitudes toward his parents to all authority figures. ^^Tlen 
the necessity for vocational decision-making occurs, in view of the need 
to conform in exchange for the approval of authority and the use of com- 
pulsive behaviors practical in maintaining conforming behavior, it is 
natural for the young man to select accounting as a career. The stereo- 
type of accounting suggests that the career offers clear and obvious 
guidelines to behavior. 

The background of the creative ^^Tite^, of course, is very different. 
As a child the \vriter leams to rebel rather than conform to the demands 
of authority, his parents. The resulting parentally induced frustrations 
cause the child to identify less with his parents, and consequently, the 
child develops a weaker superego and less acceptance of social norms. 
As he grow's older, the individual attempts to resolve his poorly defined 
identity and to change the social order; given the appropriate abilities, a 
WTiting career is a natural way to implement such personality needs. The 
defenses such a person would erect are likely to be projection, repression, 
and denial. 

Based on this theory', Segal developed several specific hypotheses 
about porsonalit}’ and behavior, which he tested. His subjects were 15 
advanced undergraduate accounting students and 15 advanced and 
successful creative miting students. Care was taken not to confound the 
two groups by assuring that SVIB scores for accountants were not high 
on literary, and similarly, that for the creative s%Titers the accounting 
scores on the SVIB were not high. Furthermore, the general background 
of each group of subjects was similar. That is, their ages, intcllccmal 
levels, and so on. were similar. They were administered the Rorscliach 
Inkblot Test and the Bendcr-Gcslalt and were recpiired to w'rite a onc- 
pago vocation.al autobiography. 

First, Segal predicted that the general level of adjustment of the two 
groups would not l>c different, and the results bore him out- No differ- 
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ences in general adjustment were found. On the basis of his formulations 
about personality development, Segal then predicted that the accountants 
would accept social norms to a greater degree than the writers and also 
that the accountants would attempt to control their emotions more than 
the writers. On the other hand, the writers would be more sensitive to 
emotional situations than the accountants. The results concerning this 
prediction are mixed. On the basis of the observation that accountants 
chose their career at an earlier age than the witers and that their 
Rorschach protocols reflected less spontaneity than those of the ^^Titers, 
Segal inferred that the accountants are more concerned with social norms 
than the writers, who chose careers later than the accountants and whose 
Rorschach responses suggest concern with “integrating and theorizing’* 
and “less concern with social expectation.” The strength of the findings 
in support of the hypothesis is reduced by the finding that some 
Rorschach responses that should have differentiated the two groups did 
not; in fact, no Rorschach differences were found between the groups in 
the number of popular responses and the percentage of animal response. 
Differences in age at the time of vocation^ choice can also be explained 
in other terms than sensitivity to social expectations. For example, 
accounting is a more visible occupation than writing, which is libcly to 
result in an earlier age of choice. The Rorschach indicated that the 
accountants are more emotionally controlled tlian the N\Titers and the 
xvriters more sensitive than the accountants, but the Bendcr-Cestalt did 
not support that expectation. 

Segal made several predictions about other behavioral differences 
between writers and accountants. He predicted that accountants would 
have more compulsive defenses than ^vritc^s, that writers would show 
more hostile responses on the tests than accountants, that writers would 
be able to tolerate ambiguity better than accountants, that the UTifers 
would be more skillful in handling complex emotional situations than the 
accountants, and that the test protocols of the accountants would reflect 
a rigid, fearful identification %vhile that of the writers uould reflect an 
attempt to “complete multiple idcntificaliom.” With reference to these 
h>’pothescs. the Rorschach results indicated that the uriters were more 
hostile than the accountants and handled emotional and ambiguous situa* 
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Segal concluded that the results in general were consistent with the 
psychoanalytic model of vocational choice he devised. However, some 
questions can be raised about the data from which Segal drew his infer- 
ences and even about some of the inferences themselves. As mentioned 
earlier, the assumption that the degree of social concern of an individual 
is reflected in his age at the time of career choice seems questionable. 
Using the Rorschach to validate hypotheses about personality develop- 
ment is also questionable, wth respect to the reliability and validity of 
the instrument in such research as well as with regard to the pathological 
basis of the Rorschach as opposed to the relatively normal process of 
choosing a vocation. Finally, using students for the sample was undoubt- 
edly convenient, but being a student is n career in itself in some respects, 
and the strength of the results probably would have been increased had 
practicing accountants and \vriters been used as a sample. This last 
criticism, however, suggests that what differences Segal was able to find 
between ™ting and accounting students were minimal. Finally, the 
very basic question of why the people who eventually become account- 
ants should, as children, strive to please their parents while the writers 
rebel is never really resolved, or even raised. 

In another study, Segal and Szabo (1964) retested the hypothesis 
that accounting students have a rigid and fearful identification and that 
writing students, in contrast, attempt to complete multiple identifications 
in their professional choice. Again, 15 students in accounting and 15 
creative writing students were used as subjects. They were required to 
take a Sentence Completion Test which included 16 items particularly 
relevant to the hypotheses under test. It was predicted that accounting 
students would have more positive attitudes toward their parents in 
contrast to the negative attitudes held by the creative writing students. 

It was also predicted that accounting students would express more favor- 
able attitudes toward people in general than would the creative writing 
students. The responses to the 16 relevant completion items supported 
both predictions. This finding has a more valid behavioral base than 
Rorschach data, but is also fairly distant from psychoanalytic theory and 
the basic hjpothesis about the differences between the identifications of 
accounting and creative writing students. 

Another investigator (White, 1963) studied the behavior of clerical 
bank personnel with reference to Segal’s general hypothesis that analytic 
principles of personality are related to vocational choice. Studying three 
groups of subjects — two groups of e.\perienced clerical personnel in 
banks and a control group of job applicants at banks (apparently not 
necessarily for clerical jobs) — While asked t\vo questions: “What would 
you most like to be if you were not a human being? Wliy?” and “Uliat 
would you feast fike to be if you were not a human being? Wiy?" Tito 
results indicated that the experienced bank clerical workers ovci^vhclm- 
ingly disliked the idea of things tliat were “dirty, sloppy, repulsive, slimy, 
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infectious, and filthy,’ whereas the control group chose objects on a 
dimension not necessarily relevant to cleanliness, mite concluded that 
the cleanliness attribute was highly important to clerical workers, a find- 
ing consistent ivith the psychoanalytically based idea that bank clerks are 
compulsive. 

In another study of the relationship between personality and career 
based on analytic theory, Weinstein ( 1953) predicted that lawyers, engi- 
neers, and social workers would differ in a systematic manner in oral and 
anal characteristics. He hypothesi 2 ed that engineers are more anally 
retentive than lawyers and social workers, that lawyers are more orally 
aggressive than engineers and social workers, that social workers are 
more orally receptive than engineers and lawyers, and that ]a^vyers and 
engineers are more anally expulsive than social workers. Using the Q- 
technique, the subjects were required to make judgments on 40 anal 
items and 40 oral items as to the relevance of their ideal self and also to 
their actual self. The items were based on Weinstein’s (1953) classifica- 
tion of descriptions of behavior in the psychological literature. The sub- 
jects were 20 law students, 20 social work students, and 20 senior 
engineering students; the samples were not matched but were hetero- 
geneous with respect to age and socioeconomic background. 

Weinstein concluded from the Q-sorts that most of his expectations 
about the personality characteristics under study were supported. He 
inferred that anal and oral traits are motivating factors in career selection, 
though no evidence was presented to show how or under what circum- 
stances these traits were developed. Other explanations for the differences 
in Q-sorts of engineers, lawyers, and social workers might be proposed 
which would not be invalidated by the results of hfs stud)'. 

Reasoning that because various occupations require different work 
activities offering diverse potential for needs and satisfactions and that 
childhood experiences influence the development of needs, Nachmann 
(1960), using an analytic framework, assessed the question of personalit}' 
differences between lawyers, dentists, and social ^yorke^s. One caspcct of 
behavior that should in particular differentiate those three occupational 
groups is their attitude toward aggressive behavior. In tlicir work lauyers 
must be verbally aggressive, whereas social workers are not permitted to 
express their hostility and aggression in their jobs. Dentists, on the other 
hand, are verj' aggressive physically in the grinding, drilling, cutting, and 
infliction of pain that is inherent in tiieir work. Tlic relationship of these 
three professionals to privacy is another differentiating feature, Lauyers 
are permitted a ‘’privileged curiosity" into certain aspects of their cliefifs’ 
lives. The social worker is allowed unlimited access to the most prissilc 
parts of a client’s life, even more than the lauycr, but at the price of 
passivity. Tlic dentist is openly permitted to peer into the mouth, ordi- 
narily a private segment of the l>ody. Such arc examples of occupational 
differences, in analytical terms, that led Na<dim.ann to expect significant 
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differences between the childhood experiences of the three occupational 
groups. 

A number of liypotheses about early experiences were tested by 
means of data obtained through interv'iews with 20 graduate students 
representing each of the three occupations. Most of the hypotheses were 
supported. Nachmann found aggressive impulses were more accepted in 
the families of lawyers and social workers and repressed in the families 
of dentists. She also discovered that in the families of lawyers and dentists 
the fathers were more dominant and masculine and the discipline more 
masculine, fairness being emphasized in the lawyers* and obedience to 
authority in the dentists’, in contrast to the families of social workers in 
which the mother was stronger and more dominant, the father either 
weak or absent, and the discipline less masculine. The fathers of lawyers 
were more remote physically and emotionally than the fathers of dentists, 
and a strong male figure maintained more importance in the childhood 
of law)’ers Aan in that of either dentists or social workers. The home 
atmosphere of lawyers ^vas Avarmer and stimulated preschool \'erbal 
skills, curiosity, and intellectual development most in contrast to that of 
dentists in which propriety and conventionality were most dominant and 
warmth least, preschool verbal skills, intellectual development, and 
curiosity least encouraged, physical mastery being more ^e^va^ded than 
in the families of lawj'ers or social w'orkers. The early e.vperiences of 
social w’orkers included a severe traumatic depriv'ation prior to age 
and emphasis on concern for the feelings and suffering of others; lawyers 
experienced a less severe trauma at a later age and little emphasis on 
concern for others, while dentists had no trauma, little emphasis on con- 
cern for others, and they e.vperienced an event focusing attention to the 
inside of their bodies which law^'ers and social workers did not. The only 
hypothesis that w’as not supported, that sexual curiosity, not satisfied in 
any group, was most rebuffed for the dentists; this question may have 
been confounded by the fact that few people of the generation studied 
had adequate sexual education. From these results, it is evident that Nach- 
mann’s findings are impressive support for the utility of psychoanalytic 
concepts in explaining the personality differences through childhood 
experiences of at least the three occupational groups she studied. Ne\’cr- 
theless, as with all retraspectiv^e studies, the answers of the subjects might 
have been influenced more by the current events of their lit’cs than by 
the childhood events influencing current bebaWor. 

Identification 

Identification is an important psj'choanalytic concept and is conse- 
quently important to analytically based \-ocalional choice theory'. Crites 
(1962) has combined the anal^iic and vocational streams of thought in 
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a recent study which investigated the relationship beUveen occupational 
interest development and parental identification. Reasoning that since 
identification results in the embodiment of one individual’s values and 
attitudes in another, Crites hypothesized that the degree of parental 
identification will be reflected in the interest pattern of the offspring. Fur- 
thermore, since certain interest areas are masculine and others feminine, 
the sex of the parent predominantly identified \vith should be reflected 
in the student’s interest profile. For a mixed-sex identification, Crites sug- 
gests that careers in social work, for example, provide suitable outlets 
since social work embodies both masculine and feminine attributes. 
Finally, a combination of both the sex of the parent and the degree of 
identification should produce the particular interest pattern which will 
reflect the relevant interaction of masculine-feminine interest for that 
individual. 

Using as subjects 350 males, further divided into three groups (100 
vocational-educational clients at a university counseling center, 100 more 
vocational-educational clients as a replicaUon group, and 150 nonclients 
as a generalization group), Crites assessed the kind, degree, and pattern 
of parental identification by means of the subjects' responses to semantic 
differential ratings of “self,” “father,” and “motlier” on nine scales. Tlie 
scales represented the potency, activity, and evaluative dimensions of 
meaning. Interest patterns were analyzed by Stephenson’s (1961) pattern 
analysis technique applied to the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
(1943). 

The results indicated that the degree of identificaHon with fathers is 
correlated with the interest pattern on the SVIB, but not so for identifica- 
tion with mothers. Sons identifying strongly >vjth their fathers scored 
high in business detail, sons with slight father identification had high 
interest scores in the literary area, while sons moderately identifying with 
dieir fathers scored high in groups including physical and social sciences. 
Interestingly, it was observed that as long as some identification with 
parents existed, predictable interest patterns emerged. Tlius, males witli 
male identifications had interests in the business detail area and males 
witli mixed identifications had interests in technical and verbal areas. Tlic 
findings relevant to the third hypothesis arc also as e.xpccted: patterns of 
interests were consistent with Ae degree and kind of parental identifica- 
tion. 

Steimel and Suziedelis (1963) tested the hypothesis that the pre- 
dominance of perceived parental influence of one parent will lie related 
to Strong Vocational Interest Blank scores, Tlie expectation was basecl 
on a model which suggests that the role of identification \W(h parents in 
the development of interests is pronounced. They predicted llwt father- 
influenced male college students will have different Interest patterns on 
the SVIB than svil! mother-influenced students. To test tins prediction 
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they administered a perceived parental influence instrument to 198 
college freshmen and sophomores and selected 84 subjects whose re- 
sponses placed them at the extremes in terms of perceived parental 
influence. The SVIB scores (43 occupational scales and 3 nonoccupational 
scales) of both groups were compared. The father-influenced boys were 
significantly higher than the mother-influenced boys on 12 occupational 
scales and tivo nonoccupational scales (specifically, engineering, chemist, 
production manager, aviator, math-science teacher, forest service, Y?vfCA 
director, personnel director, public administrator, senior CPA, accountant, 
interest maturity, and masculinity), while the mother-influenced boys 
were higher on the occupational scales for real estate salesman, adver- 
tising manager, and lawyer. Wliile Steimel and Suziedelis did not predict 
directions in which differences would occur for specific scales, they 
observed that the differences that occurred were consistent with expected 
sex differences. Father-influenced boys scored higher on masculine occu- 
pations and mother-influenced boys were higher on more feminine 
careers. 

Steimel and Suziedelis report several other interesting findings. The 
father-influenced subjects were more likely to select college majors in the 
exact sciences, while the mother-influenced subjects leaned toward the 
liberal arts. More of the fathers of father-influenced subjects were 
engaged in occupations at the professional level and had more education 
than fathers in the mother-influenced group. Furthermore, the fathers of 
father-influenced subjects averaged almost tsvo years more formal educa- 
tion than the mothers of those subjects, whereas the parents of mother- 
influenced subjects were about equal in their level of educational attain- 
ment. 

An interesting question may be raised on the basis of these findings. 

Is father influence related to the status and respect accorded to fathers 
by their sons because of their professional and educational achievement, 
or do well educated fathers assume a greater role in influencing their sons 
because of their greater sophistication? Though Steimel and Suziedelis 
cannot answer this question from their data, they did demonstrate that the 
perception of parental influence is clearly related to vocational interests. 

In a study based on Erikson’s (1950) hypothesis that the mother in 
American culture transmits general cultural values to her son, Stewart 
(1959) tested the hypothesis that the S\TB scores of adolescent males arc 
related to the degree of their identification with their mothers. Reasoning 
that indiriduals develop their values by obscr\’ing respected individuals 
and that these values would be reflected in interest inventories, Stewart 
had 97 junior and senior high school boy’s perform a number of Q-sorts 
about their self-concept, their ideal self-concept, and their concept of 
what lliey thought their mothers would prefer them to be. Fifty-four 
mothers of the boys in the sample were available to perform Q-sorts on 
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their concept of what their sons were lihe and how they would like them 
to be ideally. In addition to the Q-sorts, each student subject took the 
SVIB and answered a brief questionnaire pertinent to his vocational 
aspiration. 

Stewart found that, in general, the boys were somewhat sensitive to 
their mothers ideals for them and that this sensitivity resulted in some 
behavior pleasing to the mothers. Eidier the boys were aware of their 
mothers values for them and acted to please them, or they were aware of 
their mothers’ values which, in turn, were consistent with their o^\’n 
values, and hence, in implementing thefr own desires they were pleasing 
their mothers. Stewart also found that Interest Maturity scores on the 
SVIB were related to the degree to which boys accepted their mothers’ 
ideal as their own. This, Stewart suggests, is because Interest Maturity is 
correlated with social sensitivity, which presumably boys learn from their 
mothers. The closer the identification with the mothers’ values, the 
greater the acceptance of socially sensitive behaviors and the higher the 
Interest Maturity score. 

Also consistent with Erikson's theory was the finding that the 
Masculine-Feminine (MF) scores on (he SVIB were related to the boys' 
awareness of their mothers’ ideal sons. In a finding inconsistent with the 
theory, however, Stewart found that the closer the boy’s identification 
was with his mother, the more likely he was to have a SVIB rejection 
pattern in a masculine area. Thus, boys who most strongly accepted their 
mothers’ ideal of them seemed more likely to reject masculine occupa* 
tions, In contrast to this finding is Erikson's expectation that the mother 
would transmit to her sons her masculine ideal, presumably based on Iier 
idealized and overdrawn recollections of her own father. Instead, 
Stewart’s findings suggest she passes on her feminine attitudes. 

Crites’ (1962) and Stewart’s (1959) findings are somewhat at vari- 
ance, since Crites found that fathers were more influential as idonlifica- 
tion figures svith vocational significance for their sons than \vcre mothers, 
while Stewart found that mothers influenced their sons’ clioiccs by means 
of the identification process. Of course, Stewart did not study fathers in 
comparison to mothers, so perhaps the strength of the infliiencc is rel.Uivc, 
as Crites’ findings suggest, or variable, as Stcimcl and SuzicdchV results 
indicate. 

White (1959) also studied the relationship between the values of 
parents and their offspring, but she studied daugfjlcrs ratlicr than sons. 

She tested the hj'pofliesis that parents transmit thoir female ideal to tlicir 
daughters by means of assessing the relationship between the A-oc.ational 
interests, self-concepts, and parental identification of college girls. She 
required 81 freshman college women to perform Q-sort of their sclf- 
concept, of their ideal sclf-conecpt. and their concept of uhat tliey 
thought their parents would like them to l)c. In addition, each girl took 
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the SVIB and provided some personal information. Thirty-four sets of 
parents were interviewed, and each set ako made Q-sorts of their daugh- 
ter as she is and as they would like her to be ideally. Thus, the design is 
the same as Stewart’s (1959). 

White found that the girls’ sorts were more like those of their mothers 
than their fathers on most of the self, ideal self, and parental ideal 
descriptions. Thus, it would seem that the girls identify more ^vith their 
mothers than with their fathers. In addition, high Femininity scores 
on the SVIB were found for girls who showed more agreement be- 
tween their self- and ideal self-concepts, who had more agreement 
between their self- and parental ideal concepts, who showed congru- 
ence between their ideal and their parents' ideal, and whose parents ^vere 
both alive (whether living togedier or not) as opposed to one parent 
deceased. This latter point suggests that it is necessary, at least for a girl, 
to have both parents alive to leam a proper female role. A moSier 
without a huband alive apparently must assume too much of the male 
role and shows too little of how a female interacts wth a male for a 
daughter to acquire a socially acceptable female identihcation. 

Hershenson (1965) extrapolated Eriksons concept of identity to the 
question of perception of self in an occupational role. Hershenson admin- 
istered a questionnaire to 162 Harvard College juniors to measure the 
degree to which people feel their occupational choice reflects their 
abilities, interests, and values and to assess their view of tlie role a career 
plays in one’s life. Among the observations was the finding that occupa- 
tional prestige plays an important role for students holding an emergent 
or "other directed” orientation. 

In another study of the identification process and vocational choice, 
Sostek (1963) found that girls with female occupational choices identified 
more wiUi their mothers than females who chose masculine occupations. 
He also found that males who chose female type occupations identified 
more with their mothers than did those boys who chose masculine occu- 
pations. Finally, he reports that males and females choosing feminine 
occupations identified more with their mothers than with their fathers, 
and males and females who choose masculine occupations identified more 
with their fathers than with their mothers. Of general significance is his 
finding U^at identification is facilitated by parental uxirmth, regardless of 
sex. Thus, if a parent wishes to scr\*c as a model for liis child, he can 
increase the likelihood of succeeding by generating a warm, close relation- 
ship with his offspring. 

All results of these studies seem to imply the conclusion that identifi- 
cation with a parent or ndtiU model is important indirectly in the voca- 
tional choice process, but no direct relatioaships have been denionslraled, 
and the findings of (he sttidics are not entirely consistent with one 
another. Unfortunately, the measures of identification are not powerful, 
and lliey h.ave nearly alw.nj-s l>ccn related to interest invctJlor)' scores 
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rather than other behaviors, such as vocational selection or attainment. 
Even statements of vocational preference might be more revealing in 
clarifying the relationship between identification and vocational choice 
than scores on interest inventories. 

Small ( 1953 ) , exploring personality variables influential in vocational 
choice, proposed that certain aspects of career decisions are based on ego 
functioning. He hypothesized that a healthy ego, since it is in close 
contact with reality, will be able to delay gratification to a much greater 
extent than a weak ego, which is more distantly removed from reality. 
Since adjustment is partially a function of ego strength, and according to 
his reasoning, vocational rfioice is partly a function of ego strength, reality 
factors in vocational choice are related to ego functioning. Thus, he pre- 
dicted that adolescent males who are well adjusted will express realistic 
first occupational preferences and unrealistic second preferences, while 
the reverse should hold for poorly adjusted boys. 

To test this prediction, he studied the job preferences and reasons for 
their selection of 50 pairs of 15- to 19-year-oId boys, matched on all 
significant background feattires except adjustment. The results supported 
the hypothesis: the choices of the belter adjusted boys reflected partici- 
pation in their environment, while the choices of the maladjusted boys 
reflected detachment from their environments, a tendency to act out their 
impulses and to have feelings of self-depreciation. These findings led 
Small to conclude that vocational counseling is most effective with people 
who have strong egos because they are reality oriented and that those 
with weak egos need psychotherapy before they can profit from vocational 
counseling or make realistic vocational plans. Sm.all concluded with the 
provocative hypothesis that vocationally undecided people are unable to 
commit themselves vocationally because they have retentive fantasies and 
do not care to give up any of their career alternatives. 

A fina^ study of relevance to the psychoanalytic point of view of 
vocational choice is Crites’ (1960) investigation of the relationship 
between ego strength and vocational choice. In particular, he \vas con- 
cerned with the correlation between ego strength and occup.afion.nl inter- 
est level and between ego strength and the degree to which intcrcst.s arc 
patterned. Crites assumed that a strong ego would result In a clearer 
pattern of vocational interests at a more professional Icvx! fh.an M-otiicl a 
weak ego. He also predicted that older students, having n stronger ego as 
a function of more adv’anced age, would have clearer interest patterns. 
Using the SVIB occupational level (OL) scale and the numljers of .A and 
B-j- scores on the SVIB as measures of level and patterning respectively, 
and the ES scale of the MMPI as an ego strcngUi measure (B.nrron. 
1953), Crites tested his hypotheses on a sample of 100 m.ile college 
students who had come to a college counseling center for educational- 
vocational counseling. 

Hie results failed to support the Ji^polljcsls tJwt higher occtjp.ntional 
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levels are related to strong egos, but the data did support the second 
hypothesis, that interest patterning is related to ego strength in older 
students but not in younger ones. Unfortunately for analytic theory, other 
conceptions of maturity might account for greater interest patterning in 
older adolescents than in younger ones, especially using the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, since the SVIB was developed using mature 
men as standardization groups. Older adolescents might have clearer 
interest patterns than younger ones simply because they are more like the 
criterion groups. 

Crites made several suggestions for counseling students who have 
unpatterned interests. He proposed that vocational-educational counsel- 
ing for such students be preceded by personal counseling which has as 
its goal the development of a more adequately functioning ego. To 
accomplish this task the interviews would apply procedures based on a 
combination of learning theory and psychoanalysis, similar to the sugges- 
tion of the Dollard and Miller formulation (1950). 

Evaluation 

Considering the general antagonism professionals holding the psycho* 
analytic point of view have toward vocational counseling, there have been 
a large number of attempts to empirically test hypotheses about voca- 
tional choice stemming from analytic thought. No investigators have 
attempted to integrate vocational behavior into analytic theory in a 
complete way; rather attempts have been made to integrate analytic 
theory into vocational psychology. The concepts of ego strength, identifi- 
cation, and personality development in general have been especially 
scrutinized by researchers. Of these processes, ego strength seems to have 
been studied most carefully and with the greatest success, identification 
least carefully and with results of a contradictory nature, and personality 
development within the analytic framework studied too generally to 
allow it to acquire its potential use in counseling. 

Tile research mclliods typically liave involved the nsc of Q-sorts to 
describe some features of the subjects and/or their parents in combination 
with Strong Vocational Interest Blank pallems of scores. It seems likely 
that more meaningful results might Imve been obtained through tlic use 
of statements of vocational preference, vocational selection, and possi!>Iy 
vocational attainment ratlicr than tlirough llie c.xclusivc use of SVIB 
scores. Tlic difficulties involved in requiring subjects to do large amounts 
of Q-sorting are rarely discussed, but it is likely that .subjects become 
careless as they arc doing the third sort of 75 or 100 items describing 
tbeir behavior or someone clse's c\'alualion of their behavior. Vliilc most 
of the investigators report positive findings in studies based on Q-sorts, 
consideration of the actual mcaningfulncss of tlie research tasks for tl»e 
subjects must be taken in evaluating results of studies. 
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In nearly all the studies, with tiie possible exception of Crites’ work, 
the size of the samples used was relatively small, in some cases as low as 
15 subjects per group. While that in itself is no error and often larger 
samples are diflBcuIt to obtain, the generalizations to be drawn from such 
research are of necessity limited. Such limitations are serious since 
replication of research in vocational development is difficult to accom- 
plish, and consequently, very unusual. Furthermore, the samples them- 
selves are often not typical of groups of individuals with whom counselors 
are concerned. It is hard to generalize about mature populations from 
data based exclusively on student samples. At the same time, the student 
samples in many cases are not representative of any population outside 
the particular sample studied, not even other students. College students, 
especially advanced ones, are not typical of high school youths not 
planning to enter college. 


STATUS 


Implicatione for CouueeUng 

The psychoanalytic view does not suggest any special techniques for 
vocational psychology other than those used in psychoanalysis in general. 
The view is presented that career choice is one of several important 
decisions individuals must make during their lifetime. The normally func- 
tioning individual is presumably capable of identifying vocational factors 
important to him which will lead him to make vocational decisions, and 
he will be able to develop the resources to implement his decisions. 
Indeed, it will he recalled that one half of Freud’s definition of a well 
ordered person is the ability to work effectively. 

In the disordered person vocational choice may he disrupted along 
with other major behavioral responsibilities. For such unfortunate indi- 
viduals the purely psychoanalytic position suggests no shortcuts for 
intensive analysis designed to identify the snag in development, unravel 
it, and accelerate the process to the point of maturity. Less orthodox 
psychologists of an analytic persuasion suggest that analytic concepts may 
be of use in understanding the motives and developmental historj* behind 
the choice of a career. The Bordin, Nadimann, Segal (19G3) proposal, 
for example, might be useful as both an occupational information (oof 
in identifying the potential for satisfying various motives in occupations 
and as a diagnostic device providing a framework for conducting inter- 
views to appraise vocational suitability. 

Perhaps a proposal Crites offers (1962) is suggestive of the kind of 
potential analytic concepts have for x^ocational counseling. With reference 
to the question of ego strength and its relation to vocational choice prob- 
lems, Crites questions the feasibility of Irj'ing to help a client develop an 
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appropriate masculine identiBcation in two or tliree interview hours of 
vocational counseling. If ego strength is, in fact, a crucial variable in the 
development of inappropriate vocational behaviors, Crites’ suggestion is 
that vocational counseling must devote its attention to the strengthening 
of the ego through the use of personal counseling methods rather than in 
emphasizing occupational information and the techniques of the trait- 
factor approach. 

Evaluation 

The major strength of the psychoanalytic approach to vocational 
choice lies in its comprehensiveness and uifegrafion with respect to 
psychological theory in general. To offset this positive attribute, however, 
several negative ones exist. First, since psychoanalytic theory essentially 
concerns psychopatholog)’, the very normal process of vocational choice 
mirst be added to the theory as an afterthought, despite the emphasis that 
Freud placed on the role work plays in a satisfying life. Freud thought 
work was important, but he did not comment further. Such a limitation 
is analogous to the criticism made about the Ginzberg (1930) theory: 
the development of vocational choice concepts from a theory of psycho- 
pathology is similar to the development of a marital adjustment theory 
based only on data available on divorced couples. 

A ver}' serious limitation of analytically based concepdons of voca- 
tional choice is the very limited role of aptitudes. \VhiIe it is highly 
possible that psychology has overemphasized the role of aptitude in 
vocational counseling and theory, it does not seem reasonable to ignore 
the feedback of experiences people use to guide them in their selection 
of work. If one chooses to use the concept of career attainment as a 
criterion in career development theory, aptitude would necessarily play 
a highly important role, 

A final problem in the analytical approach to vocational selection is 
the general failure of psychoanalytic theory to assume a parsimonious 
position with respect to explanations of behavior and the corollary of this, 
the difficulty of experimentally validating or refuting analytical concepts. 
Since the concepts are so intricate, experimental data are often consistent 
unth them, but at the same time cau usually be explained by other con- 
structs of a simpler and more direct nature. 

To date, the analytical model has played only a minor role in voca- 
tional psj'chology, although some aspects of it are highly integrated into 
the practice of vocational psychology mudi as the psychoanabiic method 
and constructs are intertwined with psychology (especially clinical 
psj'chology) in general. Some aspects of the analytical approach are 
appealing and enrich the understanding of vocational hehaWor, but 
others, especially those of more orthodox analysis, are difficult to apply 
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to vocaHonal counseliag. It is likely that analytic theory mK continue to 
exert a peripheral and strong impact on vocational psychology, but it does 
not seem likely that any new. rigorous, or productive formulations svill 
be produced. 
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SUPER’S DEVELOPMENTAL 
SELF-CONCEPT THEORY 
OF VOCATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


In fashioning his theory of career development, Donald Super appears 
to have been strongly influenced by two themes. The first influence, self- 
concept theory, may be illustrated by the writings of Carl Rogers (1942; 
1951), Carter (1940), and Bordin (1943). These writers have suggested 
that behavior is a reflection of an individual's attempt to implement his 
self-descriptive and self-evaluative thought. With particular reference to 
vocations, Bordin (1943) proposed the notion that responses to vocational 
interest inventories represent an individual’s projection of his self-concept 
in terms of stereotypes he holds about occupations. A man selects or 
rejects an occupation because of his belief that the field is or is not con- 
sistent with his view of himself. 

The other major mifuence on Supers worA: nr GVcmbVite’ 

(1933) writings in developmental psychology. She suggested that life 
can be viewed as consisting of distinct stages. The first is a growth stage, 
starting at birth and ending around age 14. Following this is an explora- 
tory stage, occurring between ages 15 and 25. The maintenance stage 
comes next and covers the next 40 years, ending at about age 65. wlicre- 
upon the final stage, called decline, begins. According to Buehler, life 
tasks vary according to the stage. Supers conception of career develop- 
ment is built upon the framework of these life stages based on the 
assumption that vocational tasks reflect larger life tasks. 

While other writers, for example Bcifin (1955), have recognized the 
applicability of developmental psychology to career behavior and Ijave 
attempted to formulate principles of vocational behavior taking human 
development into account, no one has so intricately woven develop- 
mental hypotheses into career development as sucojssfully as Super. 

X17 
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THE THEORY 

Hints of a theoretical basis were evident in Supers research {e.g., 
1940) in tlie field of career development many years before the publica- 
tion of his first theoretical statement. Nevertheless, by his o^vn admission, 
he was impelled into his first formal theoretical statement by the attempts 
at theorizing of Ginzberg and his colleagues (1951). Super thought the 
Ginzberg work had serious shortcomings, one of which was the failure 
to take into account the very significant existing body of information 
about educational and vocational development. 

Supers theoretical ivritings have been extensive. His initial formula- 
b'ons were stated in an address before the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation (1953) and further elaborated in a book (1957), a monograph 
(Super et ah, 1957), and several papers (most significandy 1963a, 1963b, 
and 1963c). Super proposes the notion that a person strives to implement 
his self-concept by choosing to enter the occupation he sees as most likely 
to permit him self-expression. Furthermore, Super suggests that the par- 
ticular behaviors a person engages in to implement his self-concept 
vocationally are a function of the individuals stage of life development. 
As one matures, his self-concept becomes stable. The manner in which 
it is implemented vocationally, however, is dependent upon conditions 
external to the individual. Thus, attempts to make vocational decisions 
during adolescence assume a different form than those made during late 
middle age. According to Super, diverse vocational "behaviors can be 
understood better by viewing them \vilhin the context of the changing 
demands of the life cycle on the shape of attempts to implement a 
self-concept. 

In the development of his theory. Super strived to implement a 
specific stream of thought and research in psychology (1953). The 
attempt to build a theory on the groundwork laid by previous efforts was 
deliberate, since Super soundly criticized the Ginzberg theory because 
of the failure of its authors to use the existing data relev'ant to \'Ocational 
choice. 

Occupations and Careers 

Important to Supers theory is the difference between the psychology 
of occupations and the psychology of careers. The psychology of occupa- 
tions is based primarily on differential p^chology and on the assumption 
that once an individual and a career are matched they Wll “live happily 
ever after.” The psycholo^' of careers, on the other hand, stemming from 
developmental psychology, rests on llie assumption that career devciojv 
ment conforms uith the general principles of human development, which 
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is fundamentally evolutionaiy in nature. Vocational psychology is the 
term Super chose to represent the field of study resulting from the fusion 
of the two streams of thought. Since the methods and tools of vocational 
counseling are currently more suitable to the study of the psychology of 
occupations than the psycholo^ of careers, Super asserts that the latter 
has been neglected in favor of the former (Super, 1961a; 1964a). He 
would correct the neglected condition of the psychology of careers by 
means of his theoretical formulations. 

Tlie Anlecedcnte of the Theory 

Super s theoretical framework is based on three psychological areas. 
The first is the field of differential p^chology. The stream of research 
related to differential psychology is mature and has contributed much to 
vocational psychology. On the basis of existing data. Super drew the 
assumption that any given man possesses the potential for success and 
satisfaction in a variety of occupational settings. He elaborated on the 
trait-factor notions that people are differentially qualified for occupations 
by suggesting that interests and abilities are likely to fall into patterns 
more consistent with some occupations than others and that people are 
likely to be more satisfied if they are in an occupation \vhich requires a 
pattern of interests and abilities closely corresponding to their own 
characteristics, 

A second psychological influence on Sopers theory stems from self- 
concept theory. Super proposed that vocational self-concepts develop on 
the basis of children’s observations of and identifications ^vfth adults 
involved in work. Tliird, Super relied heavily on principles of develop- 
mental psychology. The concept of life stages suggested by Buehler 
(1933) led Super to propose that a persons mode of adjustment at one 
period of his life is likely to be predictive of his techniques of adjustment 
at a later period. 

Developmental concepts also led Super to the idea of career p.ittems. 
From the work of Miller and Form (1951) and Davidson and Anderson 
(1937) Super expanded the concept of career patterns. TIjc career 
behavior of people follows general patterns which may be recognized as 
regular and predictable after study and examination of the individual. 
These patterns are the result of many psychological, physical, situational, 
and societal factors which, when accumulated, make up an individuals 
life. Among the various career patterns arc the stable pattern, where a 
career such as medicine is entered into relatively early and permanently; 
the conventional pattern, where several jobs are tried, one of which leads 
to a stable job; the unstable pattern, characterized by a scries of trial jobs 
which lead to temporary stability which is soon disnipted; and finally the 
multiple trial pattern, in which anindwidual moves from one stable entrj' 
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level job to another, such as may be observed in domestic service careers 
(Super et al., 1957). 

The career pattern concept suggests that the life cycle imposes 
different vocational tasks on people at various times of their lives. Atten- 
tion to career choice as a one-shot decision occurring in adolescence 
reflects only a segment of significant vocational behavior in the life of an 
individual. To fully comprehend a persons vocational life, the whole 
cycle must be observed. Super also notes the different roles that environ- 
ment and heredity play in maturation, bringing attention on those aspects 
of environment that may be manipulated to facilitate vocational maturity. 

On the basis of principles just described. Super generated ten propo- 
sitions which should underlie a vocational development theory. These are 
summarized in the following list. 

A Theory of Vocational Development 

1. People differ in thdr abilities, interests, and personalities. 

2. They are qualified, by virtue of these characteristics, each for a number 
of occupations. 

3. Each of these occupations requires a characteristic pattern of abilities, 
interests, and personality traits, with tolerances wide enough, however, 
to allow both some varity of occupations for each individual and some 
variety of individuals in each occupation. 

4. Vocational preferences and competencies, the situations in which people 
live and work, and hence their self-concepts, change with time and 
experience (although self-concepts are generally fairly stable from late 
adolescence until late maturity), making choice and adjustment a con- 
tinuous process. 

5. This process may be summed up in a series of life stages characterized as 
those of growth, exploration, establishment, maintenance, and decline, and 
these stages may in turn be subdivided into (a) the fantasy, tentative, 
and realistic phases of the exploratory stage, and (b) the trial and stable 
phases of the establishment stage. 

6. The nature of the career pattern (that is, the occupational level attained 
and the sequence, frequency, and duration of trial and stable jobs) is 
determined by the individuals parental socioeconomic level, mental 
ability, and personality cbaraclerislics, and by the opportunities to which 
he is exposed. 

7. Development through life stages can be guided, partly by facilitating the 
process of maturation of abilities and interests, and partly by aiding in 
reality testing and in the development of the self-conccpt. 

8. The process of vocational development is essentially that of developing 
and implementing a self-concept: it is a compromise process in u’lu'cli the 
self-concept is a product of the interaction of inherited aptitudes, neural 
and endocrine makeup, opportunity to play variojis roles, and evaluations 
of the extent to wliich the results of role playing meet with llic approval 
of superiors and fellows. 
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9. The process of compromise between individual and social factors, behveen 
self-concept and reality, is one of role playing, whether the role is phyed 
in fantasy, in the counseling interview, or in real life activities such as 
school classes, clubs, part-time work, and entry jobs. 

Work satisfactions and life satisfactions depend upon the extent to which 
the individual finds adequate outlets for his abilities, interests, personality 
traits, and values; they depend upon his establishment in a type of work, 
a role rvhich his growth and exploratory experiences have led him to 
consider congenial and appropriate. 

SotJ»n: From: D. E. Super. “A theory of vocational development,” Amenean Psyrhohgui. 
Volume No 8, I9S3, pp. 189-J90. CopyriKht 1953 by the American Psychological Association, and 
reproduced by permission. 


Revised Theory 

Despite the considerable research that resulted from the fen proposi- 
tions (e.g., the Career Pattern Study), the theory remained relatively 
general for almost ten years. Then, Super and several of his students 
published a series of papers which provide a more explicit and detailed 
set of statements about how vocational development occurs. Super began 
by making the notion of the self-concept as explicit as possible (1963b). 
Starting \vith the awareness of self (as differentiated from the nonself) 
which an infant perceives at birth. Super described a process which leads 
first to primary self-percepts and then to more elaborate, or secondary 
percepts. The primary self-percepts deal with raw sensations such as 
hunger, pain, and temperature. As the child matures and begins to 
develop secondary percepts, the sensations begin to become ordered and 
assume a relationship with one another. As maturation continues, the 
self-percepts become even more complex and abstract, developing into 
self-concepts and systems of self-concepts. Among the many systems of 
self-concepts is the vocational self-concept, the system of major concern 
to Super. 

According to Super (1963a), self-concept formation requires a 
person to recognize himself as a distinctive individual, yet at the same 
time to be aware of the similarities between himself and others. Tlie 
self-concept of a well integrated individual is a continually developing 
entity, shifting somewhat through life as experiences indicate that 
changes are necessary to reflect reality. Presumably, the vocational self- 
concept develops in a similar way. As an individual matures, he tests 
himself in many ways, most of which have implications for cduc.ational 
and vocational decisions. The process begins with the self-differentiation 
that occurs as part of a person's search for identity. A child learns that 
the hot stove he touched hurts him, not his mother. In adolescence, the 
differences between self and others arc broadened and make one aware 
that he is fat or (all, shy or poised, athletic or clumsy, good in academic 
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matters or bored in school. Tliese recognitions, in turn, lead to decisions 
about education and work that are consistent with self-concepts. The 
athlete makes different decisions than the musically talented youth; the 
scholar thinks of himself in the future in different terms than the “drop- 
out.” 

At the same time that the process of differentiation of self from others 
occurs, a process of identification goes on, partly facilitating the differen- 
tiation and partly facilitated by it. Beginning \vith their identification 
with the like-sexed parent, children develop images of themselves and 
behavior appropriate to culturally approved sexual norms. They progress 
from identification with general to specific models. Recognizing that his 
father’s life is not ideal, the adolescent may find other adult males with 
whom to identify. The grocer’s son may model himself vocationally after 
the neighbor who is an engineer, while at the same time identifying with 
his father’s hobbies and personality traits. 

Role playing, stimulated by the process of identification, further 
facilitates the development of the vocational self-concept. The youth who 
observes a fireman svill pretend he is one himself and wll play games in 
which he may act out the role of a fireman. As he grows, his role playing 
becomes more subtle and sophisticated. The budding physician imagines 
himself as the great surgeon and observes doctors In order to adopt their 
mannerisms and values. The prospective lawyer may deliberately seek 
out extracurricular political activities and become involved in school 
government, or even real political campaigns. 

Hadley and Levy ( 1962 ) have suggested that much of the role play- 
ing that occurs to facilitate career development takes place in formal and 
Informal groups. The child evaluates potential roles in the world of work 
from the point of view of his family, which communicates the differential 
values of various kinds of work. As the child reaches adolescence, his 
reference group shifts from the family to the peer group, and his voca- 
tional role activities, real and vicarious, are evaluated in the context of 
the teen-age world. In later life, when careers have been embarked upon 
and established, professional associations and trade unions serve as voca- 
tional reference groups. Codes of conduct, modes of behavior, and values 
are informally or formally set by the vocational group to which a person 
belongs. 

Finally, throughout all of the adolescent period, but actually in- 
volved in career development in any life phase prior to decision making, 
reality testing must occur. Is the hopeful physician a good student? Is 
the potential musician successful in his attempts to extend his musical 
activities? Can the prelaw student earn admission to law school? Can the 
Junior executive perform his duties well? Is the scientist able to publish 
his research? Are the consequences of these vocational decisions entirely 
consistent ^vith the aspirations of the individual? These reality factors 
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must of necessity either confirm or negate tentative educational and voca- 
tional decisions and cause them to be modified accordingly. 

The various processes in the development of vocational self-concepts 
are likely to occur in more complex ways than the examples given suggest. 
While it is possible for an adolescents identification with a person to lead 
him directly to an educational-vocational decision, it is more likely that 
the identification will stimulate a chain of events having vocational impli- 
cations that might not have occurred otherwise. Similarly, (he adoption 
of a role may lead directly to a career, but it is more likely that role 
playing \vill have immediate consequences which may eventually infiu- 
ence vocational decisions. Talents explored will often lead to talents in 
new fields that have not been acknowledged previously. Thus, in playing 
the role of journalist, a student may join the school newspaper staff and 
meet a teacher who inspires him to become a uriter. This decision, in 
turn, may lead him to join a literary dub, read Sinclair Lewis’ Arroivsmith 
(1925), and eventually become a research scientist. 

Vocational Maturity 

In a more recent extension of his theory Super (1963c) elaborated 
upon the concept of vocational maturity (Super et oh, 1957; 1960). 
Vocational maturity allows the observer to assess the rate and level of an 
individual’s development with respect to career matters. It is to be 
expected that vocationally mature behavior will assume different shapes 
depending upon the context provided by an individual’s life stage. The 
vocationally mature 14-year-oId will be wncemed ^vith assessing his 
interests and abilities to reach the goal of deciding on an educational 
plan, while the vocationally mature dS-year-old man %vill be concerned 
with ways he can maintain his career status in the face of competition 
from younger men. In view of the fluid nature of vocational maturity. 
Super defined the concept normatively, in terms of the congruence 
between an individual’s vocational behavior and the expected vocational 
behavior at that age. The closer the correspondence between the two, 
the greater the individual’s vocational maturity. 

Stages of Development 

To further specify the process of vocational development. Super 
(1963c) extended the analysis of life stages with reference to vocational 
behavior. He proposed the idea that each of the hvo major stages in t})C 
vocationally significant life periods haw sc^’cral substages. Tlie exploratory 
stage is composed first of the tentative substage, then the transition snl>- 
stage, and finally the uncommitted trial subslagc. Following tircse periods 
comes the establishment stage, which is composed of the committed trial 
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substage and the advancenjent substage- These stages, while not precisely 
the same as those of the Ginzberg theory, show some general correspond- 
ence to it. The names of the stages suggest the gradual nature of voca- 
tional concerns, starting in late childhood in tentative probes and 
questions, becoming stronger stirrings in early adolescence as recognition 
of the importance of tliese decisions grows, and finally leading to educa- 
tional, and sometimes preliminar)' vocational, decisions. These decisions, 
in turn, are evaluated and either are modified or become cr)’stallized, and 
lead to the mature stage of elaboration and embellishment of vocational 
behaviors. 

The process occurs by means of five activities, which Super has called 
vocational developmental tasks. The first of these tasks, ci^'stallization of 
a vocational preference, requires the individual to formulate ideas about 
work appropriate for himself. It also requires him to develop occupa- 
tional and self-concepts that will help him to mediate his tentative voca- 
tional choice by means of relevant educational decisions. ^^'hiIe the 
crystallization task can occur at any age, as can all the vocational 
developmental tasks, it most tj'pically occurs during the 14- to 18-year age 
range. In the follo\sing list the necessary attitudes and behaviors for the 
successful negotiation of the ci^'stallizarion of a career pattern are sum- 
marized. These prerequisites reflect the necessity for an individual to 
make his plans explicit, to leam to identify cogent variables and their 
manner of implementation, to accumulate data appropriate to those 
important variables, and to translate the data and interpret them so that 
a plan to reach the next stage of the process can be made, implemented, 
and evaluated. 


Attitudes and Behaviors Relevant to A^ocab'onal Developmental Tasks 

1. CiA’stailization (14—18) 

a. awareness of the need to crj’staDize 

b. use of resources 

c. a\vareness of factors to consider 

d. awareness of contingencies which may affect goals 

e. differentiation of interests and values 

f. awareness of present-future relationships 

g. formulation of a generalized preference 

h. consistency’ of preference 

t. possession of information concerning the preferred occupation 

j. planning for the preferred occupation 

k. wisdom of the vocational preference 

2. Specification (lS-21) 

a. awareness of the need to spetah' 

b. use of resources in specification 

c. awareness of factors to consider 
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d. awareness of contingendes which may affect goak 
c. differentiation of interests and values 
f. a^varenejs of piesent-bjture refatfonships 
g- Specification of a vocatjonal preference 
h. consistency of preference 

»’• possession of information concerning the preferred occupation 
j. planning for the preferred occupation 
fc. wisdom of the vocational preference 
I- confidence in a specific preference 

3. Implementation (21-24) 

a. awareness of the need to implement preference 

b. planning to implement preference 

c. executing plans to qualify for entry 

d. obtaining an entry job 

4. Stabilization (25—35) 

a. awareness of the need to stabilize 

b. planning for stabilization 

C. becoming qualified for a stable regular Job or accepting the inevitabilit)* 
of instability 

d. obtaining a stable regular job or acting on resignation to instobilily 

5. Consolidation (35 plus) 

a. awareness of the need to consolidate and advance 

b. possession of information as to ho^v to consolidate and advance 

c. planning for consolidation and advancement 

d. executing consolidation and advancement plans 
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plan for the implementation of a preference and the execution of this 
plan. 

Stabilization within a vocation comes fourth in the list of develop- 
mental tasks for career development. Occurring approximately between 
the ages of 25 and 35, this task is represented by behavior which reflects 
settling do%\‘n \%ithin a field of work and the use of one’s talents in such 
a ^^’ay as to demonstrate the appropriateness of the career decisions 
preWousIy made. It is to be expected that an individual change positions 
during the stabilization period, but rarely his cocaiion. The attitudes and 
beha\dors appropriate to this task are also summarized in the list. The 
final vocational developmental task Super mentions is the consolidation 
of status and advancement, which occurs most clearly during the late 
30’s and mid 40s. Here, the worker firmly establishes himself, his skills, 
and his senioritj% so that he can generate a secure and comfortable voca- 
tional position for himself as his career matures into his 50s and early 
60’s. The necessary attitudes and behaviors, also summarized in die list on 
page 125, are highly similar to those of the implementation and stabiliza- 
tion tasks. l\Tiile Super faib to mention the specific task of readiness for 
retirement and decline in this list of vocational tasks, he has called atten- 
tion to this task as a final phase in the life cycle in other writings (Super, 
1957). 

In summar)', the individual moves through life stages, each of which 
calls for vocational behavior of a different sort. The adolescent finds him- 
self cast in the role of explorer until he finds direction for himself. The 
young adult must translate the direction be has taken into action for train- 
ing and job seeking. The more mature adult must find his place within 
his vocation, and, once be has done so, be must elaborate upon it and 
secure his position. During eadi of these phases of vocational dev'elop- 
ment, certain behaviors are more apt to resJt in grow’th than others. The 
degree to whidi the individual accomplishes the v’ocational tasks is a 
function of the adequacy with which he has performed the behaviors 
appropriate to each phase of his development. 


Exploratory Behavior 

Jordaan (1963), one of Supers students and colleagues, h^^ 
attempted to make the concept of exploralorj’ \*ocational behavior explicit 
enough to study empirically. Jordaan has suggested that while experi- 
mental psj’chologists have studied the phenomenon of exploratoiy’ be- 
havior in general, vocational pwchologists have failed to recognize the 
full potential of research in what he calls “vocational explorator)' 
behavior.” Jordaan proposes that a complex relationship exists bolwcen 
an individual’s explorator>- behavior and his knowledge of himself. Logi- 
cally enough, Jordaan states that exploratorj' behavior often leads to 
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experiences in which the outcomes provide information that contradicts 
the beliefs the individual may hold about himself. ^Vhe^e such contradic- 
tions occur, the individual often resorts to the inappropriate mechanisms 
of repression, suppression, or distortion in order to preserve the values 
and images he holds of himself and his world. Since new information is 
necessary for growth and since most important behavioral changes must 
occur in the context of experiences in which results may contradict old 
beliefs, it is axiomatic that individuals must engage in “undistorted 
hypothesis testing” in order to grow psychologically. That is to say that 
people must be psychologically mature enough to tolerate cognitive 
dissonance and reduce it by resorting to reality rather than by distorting 
their experiences, if they wish to grow in their ability to cope with the 
demands life places upon them. While these observations are general in 
nature, they have a special relevance in vocational psychology. 

The following list summarizes the several dimensions of exploratoiy’ 
behavior that Jordaan has proposed. The dimensions share the character- 
istic that vocational exploration is more or less adequate depending upon 
the degree to which the dimensions on the left hand side of the list arc 
present. Thus, a person benefits considerably more from his exploratory 
activities if they are purposeful and have e.xlemal aspects than if they arc 
random and exist only in mental processes. For example, it is more in- 
formative to spend a summer worldng as a camp counselor than to think 
about how one might enjoy a career working with young children. 


Dimensions of Explorator)’ Behavior 


1. Intended 

2. Systematic 

3. Recognized or described by the 
subject as exploration 

4. Self-oriented 

5. Self-initiated 

6. Contemporaneous 

7. Motor 

8. Intrinsic 

9. Behavior-modif>ing 

10. Vocationally relevant 


Tortuitous 

Random 

Not so rccognired or tlcscriljwl 

EnWronment-oriented 

Other-initiated 

Retrospective 

Mental 

Extrinsic 

Fruitless 

Vocationally Inclessint 


Soviet: From J. I', /onftin. Fxpt<>r»««»rjr lwh<v<,;r' the /erthtf 
concept* tn atrtr dcvelopmenl In Soper, P H. S«»rj»l»er,ly. R ' 
Career dettlofmrmt: trlf Ihrery. Srw \mt. O-Hefe Fftfi 

Copyright 1963 by CF.F.D and reprodoeeJ by pcrmiMion 


Mill n. .*»’ . *">1 }’'"i 


According to Jorthian. certain persorw! trails and cn\ironmcnt.il con- 
ditions may facilitate exploralorj’ irehavior. Tlicse tmffs shottld smr a* 
goals for counselors (o conshlor in working «ith /nditidimh in Ihr 
exploratory' s(.ig(*s of career IwlMsdor. P<*opIr .'irr irmrr liVrly to engj^r 
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in profitable exploratory acts if they are able to tolerate the ambiguity, 
uncertainty, tension, and frustration that accompanies the lack of closure 
and insecurity that one feels prior to making a decision and starting on a 
course of action. Furthermore, exploration is most useful if defensiveness 
is minimal, since new information may be threatening to old self-images 
and values. Parents may facilitate exploratory behaviors by providing an 
atmosphere which encourages independence and provides emotional 
support. Society influences the outcome of exploration, too, by virtue of 
the opportunities it provides for exploratory roles, by tlie amount of time 
it makes available for exploration, and by the amount of conflict it places 
on young people in the exploratory stage of development. Counselors 
may well direct their efforts toward the task of teaching their students 
about the fact that exploration requires the ability to tolerate emotional 
discomfort, toward helping parents understand their role in facilitating 
exploration, and in helping students develop the ability to keep possibili- 
ties open through exploration and implement the best dimensions of the 
exploratory process. 

Language and Career 

In an effort to make the notions of the translation and incorporation 
of the self-concept into vocational terms explicit, Starishevsky and Matlin 
(1963) proposed the idea of two vocationally oriented languages. Their 
proposal was designed to account for the fact that self-concepts vary from 
one person to another and that people translate their self-concepts to 
occupations in different ways. The first language is called psychtalk. This 
is the language in which an individual thinks of liimself; for all practical 
purposes, it reflects his self-concept in verbal terms. Examples of psych- 
talk are: I am short; I am musically talented; I am honest; I always try 
my utmost; I am lazy. Psychtalk can extend to others, so that one may 
say "he is fat; you are money hungry; she is unethical.” The term occtalk 
has been coined for the second language. Occtalk involves both verbal 
and behavioral expressions of occupational or educational intent. Thus, 

“1 will be a mechanic” or “I am going to apply to law school,” or the 
actual application to law school are examples of occtalk. Tiie two lan- 
guages, psychtalk and occtalk, are translatable into each other. One 
person, when saying ‘T will apply to medical school” in occtalk, may mean 
“I am compassionate, responsible, intelligent, and desire status and 
wealth” in psychtalk. Another person may reflect his ambivalence about 
himself in psychtalk in his inability to make any clear vocational commit- 
ment in occtalk. 

The term incorporation has been defined to reflect the degree to 
which the occupational selection an individual makes is congruent with 
his self-concept. For example, a person who secs himself as intelligent, 
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strong, and humane (psychlalk) may choose law as a career. In his 
occtalk, lawyers may be described as intelligent, strong, and just. Thus, 
his choice has a level of incorporation of 66.6 percent, since two of the 
three ingredients of his psychtalk are included in his occtalk. The level 
can be represented quantitatively provided all the adjectives descriptive 
of the individual s self-concept and occupational concepts can be collected 
and then compared. 

The logical extension of die sclieme described by Sfarishevsky and 
Matlin is for counselors to elicit verbal representations of self-concepts 
from their clientele and then elicit verbal and behavioral representations 
of occtalk, hoping to facilitate the client’s ability to match his self-concept 
and occupational possibilities. Presumably, good matches can be achieved 
either by helping the counselee modify his self-concept where it appears 
to be inappropriate, or by helping expand or modify his occupational 
dictionary, where his occupational language appears to be limited or 
inaccurate. 


RESEARCH 


Vocational Ufaturity 

As might be expected, the most comprehensive research concerning 
vocational maturity has been conducted by Super and his associates and 
students. Most of these studies were conducted \vitbin the context of 
Super's programmatic Career Pattern Study (Soper & Overstreet, 1960). 
Super’s purpose was to test the concepts of vocational maturity suggested 
by the theory. To accomplish this piupose, he selected a group of ninth 
grade boys attending school in Middleloum, New York, and set out to 
follow their vocational development over ll)c t^vcnty year period to follow, 
or until 1971. The Middletown sample was selected because the com- 
munity and school systems have characteristics that led Super to conclude 
that they are representative of a large segment of American culture and 
thus would allow considerable generalization to be made from the 
findings. Tlie final number of students actually included in flic study of 
ninth grade boys, however, was small (142). 

Five dimensions of vocational maturity were identified for study. 
Each of these dimensions svas c.vamined by means of several indices. TIjc 
first dimension, entitled orientation to vocational clioicc, was assessed 
by examining the degree to svliich tJic student showctl concern for \oca- 
tional problems and the cfl’ccUvcness of bis use of the resources available 
to him in coping with the decision-making task. Both of these factors 
were examined by means of ratings made on the basis of inter\'icu*s 
conducted with each student. Dimension II, information and pl.mning 
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about the preferred occupation, was assessed by studying (1) the 
specificity of information possessed by the student about his preferred 
occupation, (2) tlie degree of specificity of his planning for the occupa- 
tion of his choice, and (3) the extent to which the student was involved 
in planning activities of a vocational nature. Once again, these indices 
were generated on the basis of data obtained in structured interviews 
with the boys. 

Dimension III, consistency of vocational preferences, has three in- 
dices, which are the consistency of vocational preferences within fields, 
within levels, and wthin families (or fields and levels combined). These 
indices were based on a modified version of Roe*s occupational classifica- 
tion scheme (1956). The student’s first two preferences were examined 
to see the degree to which they were in the same field (Roe’s terms), the 
same level (Roe’s terms), and then to see the degree to which the com- 
bination of field and level of the first choice agreed wath the combination 
of field and level of the student's second occupational choice. The data, 
while objectively scored, were based on the semistructured interviews 
conducted Nvith the students. 

Dimension IV, entitled crystallization of traits, has six indices. Two 
of these, interest maturity and patterning, were derived from Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank results. Liking for work, concern for work 
rewards, vocational independence, and acceptance of responsibility for 
educational-vocational planning were based on data from die interviews. 
Patterning of work values was based on scores on the Work Values In- 
ventory, an instrument specifically designed by the staff of the Career 
Pattern Study. The fifth and final dimension, wisdom of vocational pref- 
erences, consisting of indices reflecting the agreement bet^veen ability and 
preferences, compared measured interests with preferences, measured 
interests with fantasy preferences, occupational level of measured inter- 
ests with the occupational level of preferences, and the socioeconomic 
accessibility of the preference of the student. The indices were based on 
a combination of inventories, such as the S^'IB and WVI, as well as inter- 
view data. 

Six of the indices of vocational maturity were found to be inter- 
correlated to a significant degree (see Table 5.1). The particular arrange- 
ment of these results suggested that two major factors are relevant to 
vocational maturity in ninth grade, namely orientation to choice tasks and 
the use of resources. VTiile the other indices are not necessarily less 
important as a result of these findings, the relationships among them do 
not appear to have any systematic basis. Thus, such logical sounding 
dimensions as the consistency of vocational preferences, the crystallization 
of interests and attitudes toward work, vocational independence, and the 
wsdom of vocational preferences in terms of the consistency between 
preferences, talents, and socioeconomic factors do not seem to be related 
to vocational maturity in the ninth grade. 
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table 51 IntercorrelaBons Between Adequate and Marginal Measures 
Vocabonal Maturity 


of 



[A 

IVF 

IIA 

IIB 

lie 

IB 

Dimension A. Orientation to Choice Tasks 





. 

Index lA concern with choice 


.56 

.40 

.48 

.29 

.23 

Index IVF acceptance of responsibility .56 


.47 

.57 

.51 

.24 

Index IIA specificity of information 

AO 

.47 


.37 

.29 

.17 

Index iJJ3 specificity of planning 

A8 

.57 

.37 


.46 

.07 

index iiU extent of planning 

.29 

.51 

.29 

.46 


.06 

Diroension B. Use of Besources 







Index IB use of resources 

.23 

.24 

.17 

.07 

.06 
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Among the variables important to the development of a useful 
orientation to vocations) choice were those which resulted in behaviors 
reflecting recognition of the need to maVe educational decisions that have 
vocational implications. Also important was the acceptance of the respom 
sibility to plan for these decisions, to collect relevant data toward that 
end, and to actually mate and implement decisions with vocation.-if 
implications. These behaviors include the effective use of pertinent local 
resources, such as talking to and observing workers and professionals, 
reading about vocations, part time work, and so on. 

Super and Overstreet also studied variables that might be associated 
with vocational maturity. These were classified into several groups: 

The first were hiosoctal factors. Taking the vocational maturity indcr 
total consisting of factors such as concern with choice, specificity of 
information and planning, and acceptance of responsibility for choice 
and planning, or in other Nvords, (ho “on’cnlation to choice tasks“ dimen- 
sion. and correlating it with such bhsoch] factors as age and intelligence. 
Super and Overstreet concluded that vocational maturity is related to 
intelligence and that age is of less importanco in vocational m.-ituritv. nl 
least at the ninth grade stage of development. Of course, grade placement 
reflects greater homogeneity of c;ipcricDcc than does age, since scliool 
experiences are stnicUircd, and consequently, grade placement implies a 
commonality of etpericncc not necessarily present ns a function of 
chronological age, TJie difference seems to be pn’m.iril}* a reflection of 
differences in specificity of planning, which suggests that liright*' young- 
sters are able to plan more effectively in general than less 'bright” ones. 

Enuironmcntol /actors were also assod-itetl with voc.iHonal m.ituritv. 
The \-oca(ion.il maturity index correlated positively with parrnl.il ocni* 
palional level, school ctirriailum (college prrparalor)' sfrsu* rwncollege 
preparatorj' programs), omounl of cultural stimulation, and family ro- 
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hesiveness, and negatively with urban background and Protestantism. 
Most of these relationships are intuitively reasonable, since more enriched 
family backgrounds are likely to result in greater concern for and skill in 
planning for a career. The rural boys seemed to be more vocationally 
mature than the urban ones, possibly because tlie rural boys had work 
experience on farms and were likely to follow family farming patterns 
w’hich were already clear to them. The negative finding with respect to 
Protestantism, however, is difBcult to explain. 

The third group consisted of vocational factors. The vocational ma- 
turi^’ index correlated significantly with vocational aspirations and also 
with the degree of agreement between aspiration and expectation. 

Personality characteristics constituted the fourth group. Vocational 
maturity was not significantly correlated with any of the personality ad- 
justment or characteristic variables as measured by such devices as tlie 
Thematic Apperception Test, Incomplete Sentence Blanks, and a father 
identification inventor)'. 

The final group of variables was adolescent achievement. Some 
achievements were related to the vocational maturity index. Grades, 
achievement versus underachievemenl, participab’on in school and out 
of school actiWties, and independence were all positively correlated "ith 
vocational maturity, while peer acceptance was negatively correlated. 

In all of these five categories, the second major dimension of voca- 
tional activity, use of resources, was related only in a negative way 'vith 
house rating in enrironmental factors and with achievement-under- 
achievement in the factor of adolescent achievement. It does not appear 
to be a highly per%’asive dimension in vocational maturity, whereas the 
dimension of orientation to choice is considerably more related to back- 
ground factors. Super and Overstreet concluded that vocational maturity 
in ninth grade boys is related to their degree of intellectual and cultural 
stimulation, the degree to which they are intellectually able to respond 
to that stimulation, their aspiration to higher rather than lower socio- 
economic levels, and their ability to achieve reasonably well in a variety 
of actirilies. 

With these results in mind. Super suggested that the school cumcu- 
him should “foster planfulness" aimed at helping youngsters become 
aware of their level of occupational aspiration and the general amount 
of education required to achie\'e that level. This self-knowledge could be 
developed %rithout specifically deciding on an occupational goal, which 
would be premature in the ninth grade. In fact, ratlier than restrict occu- 
pational possibilities at that age, the school should exert its efforts to 
broaden the students occupational perspectives and to teach him to use 
available resources for exploration effectively. 

In another study. Super (1961) explored the significance of wise and 
consistent \t)cational choices at the ninth grade level in terms of the long 
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range adequacy of the choice. Reasonable choices held over a long period 
and from a relatively early age have long been assumed to indicate that 
go(^ vocational adjustment was to come. In contrast to that assumption 
is the obsei^'ed instability of vocational choice in adolescents of all ages. 
To test the assumption. Super studied 105 ninth grade boys chosen from 
his Career Pattern sample. Expressions of vocational preference were 
obtained by means of taped intervfeivs based on a structured interview 
schedule. The responses about vocational preferences were then scored 
with respect to their consistent^ svithin fields (that is, the number of 
different categories, minus one, after statements of vocational preference 
were coded into Roe’s (1956) occupational classification), consistency 
^vithin levels (the number of different levels, minus one, of vocational 
preferences expressed, translated into Roe’s system), and consistency 
within families (the sum of both consistency measures stated above). 

The ^visdom of the vocational choice was defined in several ways. 

If the agreement beriveen a subjects abilities and preferences was high, 
the choice was considered to be satisfactory. Thus, if the subject's IQ 
score was greater than that of the bottom quarter of people in his chosen 
field, the subject was presumed to possess the required ability to function 
in the field of his choice. 

Of concern was the consistency between stated vocational prefer- 
ences and SVIB scores. A modified SVIB %vas scored by means of pattern 
analysis. When the primary pattern was in the field chosen by the subject 
he was granted a score of four, a secondary pattern earned three points, 
and a tertiary pattern earned rivo points. Agreement between the occupa- 
tional level of the preferred occupation and the SVIB Occupational Level 
(OL) score was also considered. If the SVIB OL score was not more 
than one standard deviation below the mean occupational level score of 
the chosen occupation (Strong, 1943, Table 50, p. 192), the subjects OL 
score was considered to be consistent with his choice. Finally, the occu- 
pation of the breadwinner of the boy’s family was rated b}' means of an 
occupational rating scale and compared with the rating of the occupation 
of the boy’s choice. An index of social acccssibilit>’ was thus computed. 

The smaller the index, the more accessible, and thus the wiser tlie boys 
choice of vocation. 

When Super compared the consistency beUveen fields and levels 
\vith the standards of svisdom about vocational choices he found \-ciy 
slight but statistically significant relationships beriveen the two. but these 
differences could hardly be considered practical. Such findings indicate 
that vocational preferences faU to show much “wisdom" or consistcnc)- 
at the ninth grade level. Super suggests that at a later point, such con- 
sistency may begin to reflect the wisdom of the vocational choice. To this 
writer however, the lack of a close relationship beriveen various early 
vocational preferences seems most reasonable, since the closer in time a 
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boy grows to the criterion of \’ocationaI selection, the implementation of 
the first clearly defined steps toward a vocational field, the more con- 
sistent his vocational behavior is likely to become. Early preferences are 
almost sure to be imprecise, since as time goes on the subject has an 
opportunity to evaluate and modify his preferences in the light of experi- 
ence. 

Two invesb'gators, Montesano and Geist (1964) chose to compare 
the occupational choices made by ninth and twelfth grade boys in terms 
of Supers position. They tested the hypotheses that vocational decisions 
occur in a developmental context and that the process of vocational 
development is “predictable and orderly.*' Sixty ninth and twelfth grade 
boys, equated with respect to reading sldlls and socioeconomic variables, 
were required to respond to the Geist Picture Interest Inventory (GPU) 
and to give their reasons for the responses they made to the inventorj’. 
The reasons were classified according to attitudes toward occupational 
choice tasks or toward occupations themselves, in terms of categories 
called simple affect, identified interest, personal need satisfaction, assess- 
ment of abilities, assessment of opportunities, assessment of the particular 
occupation, social value, and ambiguous or evasive. 

Montesano and Geist reasoned that if the developmental theory of 
career preferences has validity, older boys should be more reflective in 
their reasons for their interests. The findings supported such a view in a 
general way. Older boys’ responses indicated more concern for vocational 
opportunities, information about careers, and the social value of giveii 
careers than did the responses of the ninth grade boys. The younger boys 
responses appeared to show considerable reliance on simple affect ( I 
would like it”) or identified interests. 

Gribbons (1964) and Gribbons and Lohnes (1964a; 1964b; 196o) 
have produced a stream of research directed at demonstrating the critena 
which are predictable from Readiness for Vocational Planning scores, 
based on an inventory they developed. Their hope was to debase a 
standard and reliable technique to be used to identify a person’s stage of 
vocational maturity and then introduce experiences to facilitate the 
growth of aspects of vocational maturity that are not well developed. 
Such, too, appears to be the end toward which Crites’ ( 1965 ) \^ocational 
Development Inventory is aimed. However, these instruments do not yet 
appear to have either the reliability' necessary’ for clinical use nor the 
application to specific counseling procedures that their effective use m 
counseling practice requires. 

Dilley (1965) has attempted to evaluate vocational maturity in terms 
of decision-making ability. He constructed an inventory’ purportedly 
measuring decision-making ability and reported its relationship to intelli- 
gence, achievement in school, and participation in extracurricular activa- 
ties, using 174 high school seniors as subjects. He found that more subj'ects 
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made good decisions (as defined by his inventory) than were predictable 
by chance and that good decision makers earned higher academic apti- 
tude test scores, higher grades, and were more involved in school activi- 
ties than poor decision makers. This positive relationship suggests that a 
general intelligence factor may be involved in vocational maturity. Tliis 
research evidence and that resulting from other research projects seems 
to assure the fact that vocational maturity is a reasonable and valid 
concept. How the concept may be applied to the counseling of young 
people about careers, however, is not clear after reviewing the research. 

Work Values 


Jn developing concepts of career development, Super proposed the 
idea of work values and to that end developed a Work Values Inventory 
(\WI) designed to reflect a preference variable in vocational choice 
somewhat different from and perhaps more general than the concept of 
interests (Super, 1957). The work values concept has itself been sub- 
jected to considerable research. 

O’Connor and Kinnane (1961) factor analyzed the WVI. The anal- 
ysis, based on the responses of 191 college men, suggested six factors; 
Security-economic-material (I), Social-artistic (II), Work conditions and 
associates (III), Heuristic-creative (IV), Achievement-prestige (V), and 
Independence-variety (VI). Kinnane and Table (1962) tried to determine 
the relationship between family background factors and work-value 
orientation. They tested several hypotheses concerning the relationship 
between the factors reported by O’Connor and Kinnane (1961) and 
familial factors. The predictions were that students scoring highest on a 
given factor would report a family background consistent with that factor. 

A biographical inventory developed by Super and Overstreet (1900) 
for use in the Career Pattern Study was used to measure cultural stimu- 
lation, family cohesiveness, social mobility, and adolescent independence. 

A scale for the measurement of materialistic atmosphere in the home was 
developed to assess the family background relevant to Factor I. Tlipse 
inventories plus a modified VWI were administered to 121 elcvcnlli grade 
boys betxveen the ages of 16 and 15 years. The results supported many 
of the predictions that Kinnane and Pable made. Factor I was found to 
be positively related to the degree of materialistic atmosphere in the 
home, as predicted; Factor II, also as predicted, was significantly cor- 
related with the amount of cultural stimulation in the home, but not with 
family cohesiveness. Factor III was significantly related to family co- 
hesiveness as predicted and also willi materialism in the home, a 
relationship that had not been predicted. Factor IV was found to be 
significantly correlated with cultural stimulation in the home, again in 
lino with prediction, and also svitli family cohesivenrss, not espcctesl. 
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Factor V, expected to be related to the upward social strivings of the 
family, was not found to be significantly correlated with any of the family 
background variables. Finally, Factor VI reflected the predicted relation- 
ship ^vith independence fostered by the family. Thus, five of the six pre- 
dictions of the relationship between work values and family background 
were supported, and two additional but unexpected relationships were 
suggested. These relationships serve to disclose some of the experiential 
factors involved in the work values aspect of vocational development and 
to increase the understanding of environmental variables that must be 
controlled or manipulated if vocational maturity is to be fostered. 

In another study, Kinnane and Gaubinger (1963) studied the rela- 
tionship between life and work values. They predicted that the theoreti- 
cal score of the AlIport-Vemon-Lind 2 ey Inventory of Values (AVL) is 
highly correlated \rith Factor IV of the \WI, that the AVL economic 
score is related to Factor I, that AVL social score is related to 
Factor II, AVL aesthetic and Factor are related, and that AVL 
religious scores are correlated with \WI Factor II. The AVL and WVl 
were administered to 143 male college freshmen, generally representative 
of all college major fields. All the predicted correlations were found to 
exist at a statistically significant level. 

Kinnane and Gaubinger made the interesting observation that when 
subjects were required to respond to the AVL they did so in an isolated 
abstracted manner, considering only their values. But when responding 
to the \VVI, other elements entered into their judgments. For example, 
the theoretical man on the A\Tj appeared to be exclusively concerned 
Nvith theory, but in the context of work, suggested by his responses to 
the \V\T., he valued achievement along with theoretical matters. Thus, 
what appeared to be important to him was the opportunity to work 
toward and solve problems his theoretical orientation led him to con- 
template. 

Self-Concept Implementation Through a Career 

To many psychologists, the vital part of Super’s theory' lies in the 
formulations made about self-concept implementation by means of voca- 
tional activities. Consequently, it is not surprising that a number of 
studies inquiring into the relationship between self-concept and career 
choice have been conducted. 

Norrell and Grater (1960) tested the h)pothesis that subjects who 
can accurately predict their interests, defined in terms of S\^B scores, 
are more aware of themselves, aw'areness of self defined in terms of scores 
on selected scales of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). 
Fifty-three male college sophomores expressing a variety of vocationa 
preferences were given the SVIB and the EPPS. Tliose Ss who were ah e 
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to accurately predict one half or more of their interests on the SVIB 
were assigned to a Tiigh awareness of self’ group. Twelve of the EPPS 
scales were judged to possess relevance to self-awareness. These were 
needs achievement, autonomy, afaiation, inlraception, dominance, nur- 
turance, change, and beterasercuah’ty; for low self-awareness, needs 
deference, order, succorance. and abasement were identified. Subjects 
in the high awareness group were expected to score higher in the appro- 
priate EPPS categories than Ss in the low self-awareness group. The 
results were all in the expected direction, hut only two, order and 
succorance, were significant beyond the 0.05 level of confidence. Norrell 
and Grater concluded that the results support the predictions; however, 
the failure of the relationships to reach the customary level of significance 
that some cBUtion should be used before reselling such a conclu- 
sion. This caution is not mitigated by Brown and Pools (1966) replica- 
tion of the study. Of the four EPPS scales that Norrell and Grater 
concluded to be significantly different for the high and low sell-awareness 
groups, (two at Ae 0.05 level and two at the 0.10 level), three were 
found to correlate significantly with interest awareness as reflected on 
the SVIB, but one was in the opposite direction. The two scales that 
remained significantly related to self-awareness on replication were again 
needs order and succorance, the only two that reached the conventional 
level of significance in the Norrell and Grater study. 

Englander (1960) studied the relationship between the degree of 
agreement between self-perception and perception of people and situa- 
tions relevant to one’s chosen occupation, Englander predicted that pros- 
pective elementary teachers would see the personal characteristics of 
elementary teachers in a more congruent fashion with their owm personal 
characteristics than would Ss choosing other occupations, that they would 
see the features of elementary leaching as more desirable than would 
Ss choosing other occupations, and that they would perceive their families 
and friends as holding more positive attitudes toward teaching than 
would Ss choosing other occupations. 

To test these hypotheses, Englander required 126 female s«b;ects, 
some elementary education students, some education majors in oilier 
areas, and some noneducation majors, to perform one Q-sort describing 
themselves and another, using the same items, describing leaching. Tlic 
agreement between these Q-sorts was (lien assessed to test the predictions. 

The results supported the first prediction, that prospective clemcnfar)' 
teachers do indeed sec a closer relationship between their personal 
characteristics and those of clcmentaiy teachers th.an do Ss choosing other 
occupations. Tlie second prediction, tliat elementary* teachers sec ele- 
mentary teaching as more desirable than Ss choosing other fiehls, mint 
be amended to include socond.iry Icacbers as «t?ll. Apparcnlly tcadiing 
in general Iiolds no differential appeal to elementary and secontbry 
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teachers, at least as far as Englanders' sample is concerned. The third 
hj'pothesis, too, must be amended to include secondary' as well as 
elementary teachers. Teaching majors as a total group appear to have 
some consistenc)’ in their vocational perceptions and impressions of 
others* values of teaching which differentiates them from students not in 
the education area. 

A study by Stephenson (1961) examined the occupational self- 
concept of the premedical student. Stephenson explored the timing of the 
crystallization of the occupational self-<x)ncept of the premedical student 
with respect to the timing of his application to medic^ school. The sub- 
jects were selected from the rejected applicants to the University of Min- 
nesota medical school emanating from the Univ'ersity of Minnesota 
undergraduate College of Science, Literature, and Arts for the fall classes 
of 1947 through 1951, a total of 36S students. Presumably, these rejected 
applicants had conceptions of themselves as physicians which were fairly 
well developed or they would not have applied to medical school. Since 
they were denied admission, at least to one medical college, the strength 
of the development of their medical self-concept should be rcSected 
in the persistence they sho^ved in byang to gain admission to medical or 
medically related occupations. A questionnaire asking current job title 
and job duties was sent to these applicants. The titles and duties were 
rated on a medically related continuum, m'th medical doctor as one 
anchor point, leading through medically related professions, medical 
services, and related areas, to nonmedically related professions as the 
negative anchor point. Ninety-three percent of the sample responded to 
the questionnaire. 

Tlie results indicate that almost hro-lhirds of the sample were m 
medical or medically related occupations, while somewhat more than 
one-third were in noninedically related fields. Approximately two-thirds 
of the subjects who originally applied to the University of Minnesota 
medical school beUveen the years 1947—1951 were actu^Iy admitted to 
some medical school. Since most of the subjects were in medical or 
related occupations, Stephenson concluded that the Ss had crystallized 
their occupational self-concept prior to application to medical scdiool 
and that they had passed ihrou^ Super’s Exploratory phase and were 
in the Trial-Establishment subsiage prior to their application to medical 
school. Thou^ that is clearly possible, even likely, it is also possible that 
a large number of rejected medical school applicants entered medically 
related fields by \4rtue of the relev'ance of their college training to the 
new field. They could have been merely trying to salvage as much as 
possible out of a misdirected education. 

Kibrick and Tiedeman (1961) investigated the role of self-concept 
in the selection of nursing careers by means of comparing the images ot 
nursing held by nursing super\'isors and student nurses. Specifically, they 
predicted that persistence in nurses training is a function of the agree- 
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ment between supervisor and trainee with respect to the image of nursing. 
Five hundred thirty-eight nursing students from seven different schools 
plus three or four supervising nurses from each of the schools were used 
as subjects. They were administered a questionnaire concerning tlte in- 
formation they had about the nursing program, the activities of the 
student nurse, tlie personality characteristics of the ideal nurse, their own 
personality characteristics, and the rights and obligab’ons of nurses with 
respect to superiors, peers, and patients. The results indicated a tenuous 
relationship between the congruence of student and supervisor images 
of nursing and persistence in training. Probably reducing tlie relationship 
is the absence of controls for ability for nursing training. The findings 
to Kibrick and Tiedeman that “self concept and learning through 
role playing may still determine the goal elected when choice is neces- 
sary.” 

Blocher and Schutz (1961), studying the relationship between self- 
descriptions, occupational stereotypes, and vocational preferences, pre- 
dicted that a person’s vocational self-description and ideal self-concept 
are similar to his stereotype of a member of an occupation in which he 
is interested. They administered a descriptive check list surveying self, 
ideal self, and occupational stereotypes to 135 twelfth grade hoys. The 
boys also rated 45 occupations represented on the SVIB in order of inter- 
est to them. Using the d* procedure for profile analysis, Blocher and 
Schutz observed that the resulting self-, ideal self-, and vocational self- 
concepts were similar, as had been predicted. 

In a similar study, Warren (1961) predicted that changes in a college 
major field are likely to occur when a discrepancy exists between a per- 
son’s self-concept and the occupational role he expects his college major 
to prepare him for. He measured the self-concept of 525 male National 
Merit Scholars during the summer prior to their entrance into college by 
means of the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI), which is mailed to 
all Merit Scholars. During the spring of their freshman year, he measured 
the students' expected occupational roles by having them rate the appeal 
thirteen possible sources of job satisfaction held for them. A measure 
called self-role discrepancy was based on the agreement between 95 pairs 
of self-concept and expected role statements. Finally, changes in field 
were tabulated in several ways. Prior to starting college each subject 
stated his proposed field of study. During the fresliman and sophomore 
year each student reported his actual major field. TIio student s field was 
considered to have been changed if any two of the three c.Tprcss/ons of 
preference were not the same, unless the precollcge and sophomoreJleJds 
were alike. The changes were coded “no change,” "minor change, and 
“major change.” For example, n cliange from physics to gcolog)’ was ralwl 
as no cliange, from engineering to physics as a minor change, and mosc- 
ment from engineering to music was rated a m.ijor change. 

Tlie major hypothesis, that changes in major occur more froqucntly 
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when discrepancies between self-concepts and occupational role expect- 
ancies exist, was not supported. A secondary hypothesis, however, did 
receive support. Warren noted that movement from an extremely in- 
appropriate choice to an appropriate one, in terms of self-concept and 
job role expectancies, is likely to be difficult to accomplish all in one 
effort, so he predicted that students who had made two changes would 
have higher discrepancy scores than those who had made only one 
change. Warren also found that grade point average is significantly 
correlated with change in major while scores on a thinking-introversion 
scale were correlated with persistence in a field. Thus, one would expect 
that an academic level of performance that was unsatisfactory to a 
student might impel him to consider changing his field. It could be that 
these variables interact, so that a student who might be impelled to make 
a major change on the basis of his grades might have that impulse 
moderated by the tendency toward thinking and not acting reflected by 
a high thinking-introversion score. Such possibilities might have obscured 
the main effects of Warren’s predictions. The use of National Merit 
Scholars also makes inferences to more typical college students more 
difficult to draw and makes inferences to noncollege populations almost 
impossible. Though one might speculate about the impact of performance 
on changes in academic field, actual observations available from a sample 
of Merit Scholars are minimal, and thus it is impossible to know if per- 
formance overshadows all other variables in bringing about changes in 
educational and vocational plans. 

Morrison (1962) tested the adequacy of the use of Q-sorts in the 
measurement of self- and occupational concepts. He administered Q-sort 
tasks to 44 second semester nursing students and 43 sbeth quarter educa- 
tion students, all females. The nursing students were to sort on their self- 
concept, their concept of a nurse, and their concept of a teacher. Similar 
procedures were followed for the sample of education students. Morrison 
predicted that nursing students would be more likely to report self- 
perceptions similar to those of nurses than teachers, while the education 
students would be likely to report self-perceptions more similar to those 
of teachers than nurses. The results supported the predictions. 

As part of an attempt to develop and test a “theory'” of general 
satisfaction based on the degree of agreement between self- and role 
percepts, Brophy (1959) developed several ^'oca^ionalIy relevant hy- 
potheses. He proposed a relationship between general satisfaction level 
and discrepancies bebveen self-concept and ideal self-concept, selt- 
concept and life role, and ideal self-concept and life role. With specific 
reference to careers, he hypothesized that occupational satisfaction is 
inversely related to the discrepancy between self-concept and occupa* 
tional role, ideal occupational concept and occupational role, and self- 
concept and ideal occupational role concept. 
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To test these predictions, Brophy used a variety of instruments, most 
of wliich he devised. First, the subjects were given a General Satisfaction 
Scale, on which they were required to rate their general happiness for the 
past two months, their degree of happiness relative to others of their 
own age and sex, and their frequency of feeling happy. A Vocational 
Satisfaction Scale required the subjects to make the same judgments with 
respect to their jobs, The Bills Index of Adjustment and Values, consisting 
of 49 trait adjectives rated on a five-point scale, was directed toward 
eliciting information about self-concept, level of self-acceptance, and 
idea] self-concept. An Occupational Role Scale, using the same 49 trait 
adjectives of the Bills Index, was aimed at eliciting data about percep- 
tions of occupational role, level of occupational role acceptance, and 
ideal occupational role in terms of a specific position. Final!)', a Life Role 
Scale, modifying the 49 Bills Index adjechVes in a manner related to life 
roles, was administered to the Ss. The subjects were 81 female nurses, 
most of them young, but ranging in age from 20 to 49 years and in pro- 
fessional experience from less than one year to 27 years. Seventy-seven 
percent of the sample returned usable questionnaires. 

Nearly all of Brophy s predictions were supported. The correlations 
between the scores on the instruments indicated that vocational satisfac- 
tion is inversely related to the discrepancy between self-concept and 
occupational role, ideal occupational concept and occupational role, and 
self-concept and ideal occupational role concept. The only major predic- 
tion that was not supported was beUveen general and vocational satisfac- 
tion. Surprisingly, the correlation between those two variables was not 
significant. 

Oppenheimer (1966) studied the hypothesis that a positive relation- 
ship exists between an occupational preference hierarchy based on pre- 
dictions made from the degree of agreement bertveen self- and 
occupational concepts and the occupational preference hierarchy directly 
expressed by a subject. He required his subjects, 81 male liberal arts 
students below the senior year, to rank 70 occupations in order of their 
preference for them. A modified Repertory Test ^vas administered to 
permit the subjects to use their own personal constructs to express their 
self- and occupational ratings. By comparing the occupational rankings 
with the responses to the Bepertory Test, Oppenheimer found support 
for his prediction that the occupational preferences expressed by people 
are consistent svith their self-concepts. 

A final study of relevance to the Implementation of the sclf-conccpt 
through vocational choice is reported by Anderson and Olsen (1965). 

They predicted a positive relationship between the degree of congnicnoc 
of self- and ideal self-concepts and the ability to make realistic choices 
of occupational goals. They collected information on first and second 
occupational choices from 90 high sdiool seniors (51 males and 45 
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females). In addition, the Flanagan Aptitude Classification Test (FACT) 
relative to the realism of the choice in terms of four«year versus bvo-year 
college plans was administered, and a Q-sort between congruence of 
self- and ideal self-concept in terms of both positive and negative items 
was performed. Student choices, then, were classified as to their adequacy 
in terms of the probability of the students completion of the academic 
training necessary for his preferred field, two-year or four-year college 
programs. Anderson and Olsen predicted that students whose self- and 
ideal self-concepts were similar would make choices more in line with 
their potential for training than would students whose self- and ideal 
self-concepts were divergent. The results, however, failed to support such 
a prediction. There was no systematic difference in the realism of choices 
made by students of varying degrees of congruence between self- and 
ideal self-concepts. 

Evaluation 

The research and data relevant to the concept of vocational develop- 
ment seem to indicate a steady and reasonably predictable increase in 
both the amount of attention and the sophisUcation of that attention 
given to vocational choice tasks through the adolescent years. The atten- 
tion culminates, for well oriented people, in commitment to a position 
which is then carried on throughout life, though in varying degrees. It 
also seems clear that the scholastic aspects of vocational development are 
closely tied to the educational system. Vocational development exhibits 
more evidence for the generalization that behavior is a funeffon of the 
situation in which it occurs. Students seem to make decisions at times 
that are imposed on them by the structure of the educational system. It 
is interesting to speculate on the effects of vocational development under 
the English system of secondary education, in which choice points are 
imposed at different age levels. 

Most of the findings of research support the idea that occupational 
choice represents the implementation of the self-concept. It is unfortunate, 
however, that many of the studies of the self-concept aspect of the theory 
were based on samples of nurses and teachers. Certainly, samples of 
teachers and nurses, and students in those fields, are relatively easy to 
obtain, but because of the nature of those occupations, the commitment 
to the satisfaction of social needs, such groups may be more concerned 
with implementing self-concepts than might a group of railroad engineers, 
mechanics, salesmen, or assembly line workers. While one can only 
speculate about this point, it remains unfortunate that wider sampling 
bases for the research on self-concept implementation were not obtained. 

It is unfortunate, too, that most of the research done under Supers 
auspices or with his theory in mind has been conducted with veiy small 
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samples. The research on work values, though ‘J;® 

has utility for understanding career behavior, has a smaU sa P S ^ 
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& Jordaan, 1963), more adequate tests of the theory p 
coming. 
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immature boy loiows little about the choices he must make, has difficulty 
framing vocationally relevant questions, and consequently is not in a 
position to make sound vocational and educational decisions. Counselors, 
thus, must work to orient such a student to the tasks required by his life 
stage before working on the specifics of the stage itself. The goal of 
counseling in such situations is to develop a sense of planfulness in the 
student which will facilitate his readiness for choice. To do this the 
counselor must specifically work on the student’s understanding of the 
relevant factors in vocational choice to increase his effective use of 
resources for choice and to develop an understanding of the occupational 
field which most interests the student. When those goals have been 
accomplished, the student can apply the techniques learned in counseling 
in assessing this field to investigations of other occupations that he will 
wish to undertake as he grows older. 

In counseling with a vocationally uncertain individual, the counselor 
should respond to the client’s feeling, in this case to the emotions sur- 
rounding his uncertainty. Hopefully, by so doing, attention will be 
brought to bear on the antecedents of the indecision. In the normal course 
of the well conducted interview, data become available about the clients 
cultural, social, and biological background, which the counselor can help 
the client to integrate into his decision. 

In his early papers, Super reveals his steady interest in using 
theoretical formulations to guide practice. As he was developing his ideas 
about career patterns, Super (1954) called for, in general terms, the use 
of the concept of career patterns in vocational counseling. In another 
article (Super, 1955) he suggested the close relationship that exists 
between emotional and vocational adjustment and counseling procedures. 
This relationship has long been recognized; however. Supers treatment 
of the question of counseling people seriously disturbed emotionally and 
dysfunctional vocationally is new. Is a desirable sequence with which to 
approach these problems known? Traditionally, it has been assumed that 
if emotional concerns are resolved, other concerns, such as vocational, 
marital, and so on, will all fall into place. Experienced counselors, lio'v- 
ever, know that such is not always (he case. Consequently, Supers sug- 
gestion that resolutions of career dysfunctions may be instrumental la 
resolving more general psychological disorders is appealing. 

Attempting to clarify the role that career pallems play in helping 
counselors to identify the nature of student problems. Super slates (1900) 
that the task at hand for a counselor working with ninlli grade Iwys is to 
aid them to ascertain career alternatives to he explored and to help them 
implement explomtoiy actis'ilics. For the older adolescent other assess- 
ments must he made and different counseling techni<jues might be more 
-appropriate. Super (190-4) describes some categories of student concern 
that might l>e helpful in identifying reles'ant counseling techniques. 
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Operationally, the counseling tasks relevant to the late adolescent 
period of life are either the faeflitation of exploration or of preparation 
( uper,^ 1964b). Exploration, eiUier occupationally oriented or non- 
occupationally oriented, is aimed at continuing to broaden one’s experi- 
ences, Preparation, on the other hand, is the result of successful 
completion of the crystallization stage and the entrance into the specifi- 
cation stage. Thus, counseling the college bound student in the explora- 
t^ stage should include instruction on how to use the facilities of the 
liberal arts college or general education program, a feat rarely performed, 
or should expose the student to a coimseling program which directly 
permits course exploration, sequencing, and manipulation as a tool of 
counseling, such as the program of the Division of Counseling of The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

The student interested in preparation, on Uie otlier hand, needs 
information about which colleges offer programs of study compatible 
with his plans. Thus, the sophisticated counselor will leam to suggest, for 
example, application to the Division of Counseling at The Pennsylvania 
State University to one kind of student who needs great academic flexi- 
^^ility, the engineering program at Columbia University to another student 
because of its emphasis on theory, and the engineering program at Lehigh 
University to a highly professionally oriented student, According to 
Super, much of the counselors work done in the context of the theory 
must involve the identification of the differential rates of student develop- 
ment, the ability to appraise students with respect to these rates, and 
knowledge of the alternatives of higher education which fit such varying 
students. This poses the task of codifying the programs available in insti- 
tutions of higher education and passing them on to counselors. 

Other information for the counselor growing from the theory involves 
differential possibilities for the “early emerger" as opposed to the “late 
bloomer” (Super, 1964b). The “early emerger” is generally closely identi- 
fied with the adult world. The counselor should review the important 
figures in the counselees life to leam the antecedents of the interests of 
such a person. The “late bloomer,” on the other hand, probably has not 
identified with the adult world to a sufficient degree and consequently 
needs an accepting relationship with an adult who is willing to sor\'e as 
a model and from whom the student can leam acceptable adult outlets 
for his interests and talents. 

Other problems are posed by the multitalented and the unfalented. 

Both groups fend to be generalists, but for verj' di/ferent reasons. TJje 
multitalented individual has many interests and possibilities and ordi- 
narily moves from one field to anotlier in search of bigger and better 
opportunities. In maturity, they arc the people who succeed in a profes- 
sion, then move into executive or administrative positions, and frequently 
end their careers in government, politics, or policj'-m.'ikmg activities. 
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When young, such people must be helped to chart a course satisfying to 
themselves, since often they express no special vocational interests such 
as are ordinarily demanded of young people. The untalented, too, often 
express no special vocational preferences. Ihey usually drift from one 
job to another with little system. Their jobs have little continuity; so one 
may work as a bread salesman, a laborer, a clerk, and an assembly line 
worker in succession. These people need to leam to harness the talents 
they do possess through some training so they are not completely open 
to the changing conditions of their local economic situation. 

Super also attends to the problem of retirement (1956). He suggests 
problems fadng retirees and differing alternative solutions to these prob- 
lems, depending upon the career field. Supers description of counseling 
procedures to be followed with special groups, late bloomers, and tal- 
ented and imtalented students indiicate his emphasis on approaches for 
counselors. 

Others have suggested applications of Supers theory. Hummel 
(1934) suggested that the theory highlights the differences inherent in 
counseling people at different stages of development, the early adolescent 
as opposed to the young adult, for example. What must be done is to 
identify the differential techniques that must be applied for maximum 
effectiveness to the problems of each stage. These remain to be worked 
out in detail, though they are further along in development than they 
were at the time Hummel wrote. 

LoCascio (1964) suggested that special attention be paid to mis- 
directed vocational development in the context of Super’s theory. Since 
career development is a continuous process in which a person is succes- 
sively faced wth some vocational developmental task, the outcome of 
the person’s efforts to deal with that task influences not only the context 
of his later tasks, but also the subsequent approaches to deal with voca- 
tional problems which he has at his disposal. Consequently, a well func- 
tioning person faced wth a vocational developmental task applies 
relevant behavior and learns additional vocationally relevant behaviors 
as a result. These behaviors are added to his knowledge of vocational 
behavior, and he uses this additional learning in dealing with later voca- 
tional tasks. At the other e.vtreme is the individual, who, when faced with 
a vocational task, does not apply relevant behavior, learns little as a 
result, and whose vocational behavior is not only ineffective but who 
chronically shows little growth. These latter people present special 
counseling problems and need special approaches. The following illus- 
trates the sequence: a well ordered individual might need to select a 
college to attend. From his past experiences he knows tfiat he shoulu 
look for a school which offers the courses he svants (for example, engi- 
neering); he finds several such schools, applies to them for admission 
accepted by some of tliem, chooses one to attend, and enrolls. Tlic 
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Most of the research reported on Super’s theory generally supports 
his model. The developmental aspects of the theory are well documented, 
though certain details have been modified as a result of empirical findings, 
such as the specific timing of developmental tasks. The proliferation of 
names for the various phases and stages makes for some apparent incon- 
sistency in the results and certainly for some confusion, but no serious 
flaws in the developmental hierarchy of tlie theory seem to exist. 

The data wth respect to the formulations about the role of the self- 
concept are not very clear, though they generally agree with the theory. 
Unfortunately, the samples studied in this respect have generally been 
small and very restricted with respect to career orientation (c.g., nurs- 
ing), and the tasks used to measure the self-concept (c.g., the Q-sort) 
seem to be too far removed from real life and real work situations to be 
indicative of the degree to which self-concepts may be implemented 
through vocational behavior. If other instruments to measure self- and 
career concepts could be devised, belter research designs might result. 
There is some possibility that the efforts of Super and his students (Super, 
Starishevsky, Matlin, & Jordaan, 1963) might be fruitful in this direction. 

With the increasing emphasis on specificity in the theory, Super's 
concern for applications, and the generally wide empirical support, the 
future prospects for this approach to career psychology seem promising. 
However, Super must devise a way to include economic and social factors 
which influence career decisions in a more direct way than his theory 
currently does and continue the development of specific and rigorous 
formulations about aspects of career decisions and ways to bring about 
appropriate behavioral changes which will facilitate vocational maturity. 
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All ttieories of career choice are in some sense related to personality 
development However, the theories reviewed so far either have a par- 
ticular orientation to personality or have generated distinctive personality 
related research. Many other studies of personality and career, conducted 
by a variety of investigators, were not devised to lest a general theory but 
nevertheless, may be vie>ved as having certain commonah’ties. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to organize and analyze these studies to make 
more explicit the additional personality based approaches to career 
development these studies represent. 

Out of the melange of thought concerning personality and career, 
several distinctive patterns may be delected. The trait-factor \iew has 
made great efforts to match men and jobs xWth respect to a great many 
\'ariables. Among those variables personality traits assume a prominent 
position. By asking questions sudi as what are the personality traits of 
engineers, or lawyers, or doctors, trail-factor researchers have generated 
a very large body of data about personah’ty and career. A second stream 
of thought has grown out of psj'chological needs theorj’. Beginning wath 
the assumption that psj’chological needs ser\*e as principle motivators of 
beharior, this theoiy’ view’s all beha\ior as related to several fundamental 
needs. Accordingly, many investigators have tried to postulate and test 
the relationships between career aspiration or membership and the 
manifestation of particular psychological needs. 

Related (o the needs approach but somewhat different stands the 
role of values in determining career development. Values arc assumed 
to be different from needs, yet influence behav'ior in simikar ways. Tlic 
primarj' difference belxvcen needs and values seems to lie in their origin: 
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needs seem to be fundamenlaUy intrinsic to individuals, 
havt some social aspect, whereas values are 
they are built upon ones fundamental persona% 

to needs but elfecUng career behavior career 

lias been labeled in this chapter as peK ^ ^ I j ^ patterns of 
behavior is that needs P«»naldy m ^n ml le d to^ 
behavior that characterize the mdividual f'' ^ better 

.p.™ -n™, 

career in the developmental sense, t ® _ section has surveyed 

and career has been included in betwLn 

several studies which have invest.gated 'h® 
mental disorder and career memheish.p or preference. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS AND CAREER 

The concept of the ^eri^t Whe 

history in psychology. Perhaps e Henry Murray {2938). Since 

operation of needs has described (Hall & Lindzey, 1957), 

Murray’s theory has been , Briefly, Murray proposed 

*ere is no need for a detailed exphcatron ^i^e variety o 
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human functioning. These need , ^ explain individual 

“press,” permit the because of tension states. 
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These may be reduced by "®®d pe^bcular objects and be- 

assumed to associate tension ';®f“*“J‘eeSain recognizable tensions 

haviors. Because of these behavior will reduce the tension 
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reduction tough needs satis^^ ' seLtion and " 
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Hoppock (1957) expanded the needs approach to career develop- 
ment. He suggested a theory of occupational choice that was based 
mainly on the use of occupational information built upon personal nee^. 
The rationale stemmed from the assumption that occupational acriwbes 
are related to basic needs and that the adequacy of occupaHonal choice 
improves as people are better able to identify their own nee^ 
potential need satisfaction offered by a particular occupation. us, 
Hoppock reasoned that "satisfactions can result from a job which mee 
our needs today, or from a job which promises to meet them in the 
future.” According to the needs reduction approach to career develop- 
ment, a hungry man will take any job he can get to obtain enoug to 
eat. Once the need for food has been reduced, he will look for a new ]0 
which offers the potential of satisfying other physical and psychologic 
needs. To the degree that he is able to find and enter jobs relevant to is 
higher order needs, the more or less satisfied he \vill be with his wor 

A number of studies have taken an approach which has explore ^ e 
role that psychological needs play in determining occupational decisions 
and membership. Suziedelis and Steimel (1963) compared toventone^ 
needs measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule vw in 
ventoried interests measured by the Strong Vocational Interest ® ^ • 

test the hypothesis that certain needs are characteristically foun 
people who enter particular occupations. A sample of ^ ® 

and sophomores was tested \vith the EPPS and then subdivided so 
for each of the Edwards needs a ^up of Ss earned high scores^ 
another group low ones. The frequency of A and B-f scores on eac o 
the SVIB occupational groups was tabulated for each group of su jec . 
These procedures allowed the identification of interest areas ^ 
systematically related to the Edwards needs. 

Some of the resulting correlations are intuitively reasona e. ^ 
example, hi^ interest scores in the biological and physical sconces an 
literary occupations might well be expected to be related to ac 
needs, as was indeed found to be the case. Order needs seeme ^ o 
negatively related to similarity of interests to men in social 
literary occupations. Curious, however, is the failure to find ^ ^ 1 

ship between order needs and business detail interests and t e 
correlation between affiliation needs and similarity of interest to men 


business contact occupations. , 

Though data such as those reported by Suziedelis and bteim ^ 
interesting, little more is understood about personality and 
result. The correlation between responses on two inventories . i 

too far removed from the real world of both personality and ^ 

interest to reflect meaningful bchawor. At best, the results must b 

ject to highly caution interpretation. related needs 

Tn 'mother study of a similar kind, Bohn (19bbJ rciaieu 
inferred from responses to an adjective check list to Holland perso 
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types. In contrast to Snziedelis and Steimels findings, some 
inn matches do not seem intuitively correct. For example the BeahsUc 
peionahty type was found to ^hi^h o„ a„ n.d^and Ion » 
dominance and heterosexual J^ievement, order, 

with expectation: Conventional P“P « Enter- 

^ing“subte°c™ were’hl^ on achievement, exhibiUon, affiliation, domi- 

positive P^“ ml“ 

for security and choices of highly (Vetoed in teims of EPPS 

examined the relationship between P® mnhasizine security in their 

scores) and the background factor of ^^Wstemdl EPPS, 
vocational choices. To accomplish ese e ^ ],n„,en,ade security needs 
a biographical information queshomau^ usable protocols. Blum found 
inventory to 513 Ss, which resulted m ^6 "“bte P „ uu„s 

that the Ss with the highest score »» -eun^des^s^ 
involving a secure setting such as j^. , payoff careers like 

teaching! while avoiding relaUvely unstable but nign p j 

law. , Kftwever For example, business 

Some unusual findings .*V Do these latter choices 

careers were highly sought by ‘ ® organizaHonal membership? 

reflect attempts to gain ,|^d rvidi EPPS needs deferenM. 

Security desires were significantly durance and negatively related to 
order, Tuccorance, abasement. n^ Thuse correh- 

necds achievement, autonomy. ^Lm as those of the Surfedelis 

dons seem to be subject t^e s response-response correlations 

and Steimel (1953) study. That “• ,„,ger behavioral sense? 

between tsvo sets of hwentory s^re -- m budv^n 

Dipboye and Anderson assumption that the stereo- 

occupaLnal stereotypes and ^ „,eds relevant » uc^P"' 

types reflect, to some degree, pro) of 14 needs based on 

tonal membership. An “'"^"brererJLale and female high school 
EPPS items was devised and a , several occupations on the ^<=8 

seniors svith instructions to rate e^^h ^^^ulting 

of the accuracy of the esc P pur example, scientists \ser 

cultural estimates of the °“"P eehievement, and cliange, while lug 
as having high needs for enduOT . order and intra^ption. 

:2,oUeachers were p«-vrf ^ „eeds and 

Boys saw engineers as h-gh und achievement nenis GirU 

ciaL as high on "“'‘f S nurturancc. intmcoplion 

perceived nurses M ^ fre suggestive about the nature of 

Ldurance needs. T>'=SoTand membership Some -'-an. d^ 
related to o““Pf , uL chapter revealing nee.ii scores o^^P';^ 
svill be discussed W- ^mecring a. which time .udgmenls ca 
occupations such 
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be made about the accuracy with which Dipboye and Anderson’s subjects 
made their ratings. 

Needs and Jol) Satisfaction 

It seems reasonable to expect, if one postulates needs as a factor in 
occupational selection, that needs’ satisfaction is directly related to job 
satisfaction. Schaffer (1953) devised a questionnaire designed to measure 
the strength of each of twelve needs, the degree to which each need is 
being satisfied in one’s job, and overall job satisfaction and administered 
it to 113 subjects in various industries, department stores, and govern- 
ment agencies. Though the questionnaire was distributed through admin- 
istrators in those agencies, participation was voluntary, and the 
questionnaire was completed during the subject’s personal time. As a 
result, only 32 of the 113 questionnaires were completed and returned, 
raising serious questions about the generality of the findings. Generally, 
the strongest needs expressed were for creativity and challenge, followed 
by needs for mastery, achievement, and social welfare. The lowest needs 
were socioeconomic rewards and the expression of dependency. Examina- 
tion of the correlations between an individual’s needs and the degree to 
which they are satisfied in his job revealed significant relationships for 
the three highest needs. More important, the correlation of 0.58 between 
the mean satisfaction of the subjects' two strongest needs in the job and 
overall job satisfaction was highly significant. 

A study similar in objective was conducted by Walsh (1959). He 
tested the hypothesis that subjects like or dislike job duties which are 
consistent or inconsistent, respectively, with their needs. To test the 
hypothesis, he devised a Job Description Questionnaire (JDQ) contain- 
ing 24 job descriptions with eight duties each to which Ss were to respond 
in terms of the appeal the duties had for them. In addition, the Ss, 96 
college males in an introductory psychology course, took the EPPS and 
were asked to recommend two features of each job which should be 
emphasized and two which should be deempbasized in a recruiting cam- 
paign. Correlations were then computed between the EPPS scores and 
the needs reflected in the duties the Ss selected to be emphasized or 
deempbasized. Of the 24 correlations that were computed, 17 are sig- 
nificant, lending considerable support to Walsh’s hypothesis. 

Summary and Evaluation 

Psychological needs have been presumed to relate to an individual s 
desire to enter certain careers in which he expects his particular needs 
structure to be especially well satisfied. To the degree that ho identifies 
his needs and the needs satisfaction potential of the occupation he enters, 
he ^vill be content with his occupational decision. Tlie research concern- 
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ing the needs satisfaction hypothesis of career choice f 

tiates the hypothesis that different kinds of needs f 

are perceived in occupations. However, the research ^ 

on paper and pencil personality and interest mventones, “t rodu^es 

some serious limitations in the degree of confidence ™* wh. ^ 

hypothesis can be viewed. In order to truly function as a theory relahon 
s^rb":een needs and career decMons. behavior, and satrfaction must 
be identified. 


OCCUPATIONAL VALUES AND CAREERS 

Human beings postnlateav^e^o«s^ 

their lives. Some operate within „ji,„e to some anchor points 

plicitly, others iinpliehly, but points, which 

in maintaining the direction of th • . j jn life, and 

typically include religious bebefs, *e p formalized 

Zv interpersonal relations should be ^es of men, 

by a nuler of psychologbts. M.t no«bIy. 
described by Spranger (1928), 

mental views toward living into one repr _gople to suppose that 

It has seemed reasonable enoug ^ /choice and attainment, 
these personal values ™‘i“*‘e ®““P^ whose main value in life is 
Surely, it has been reasoned that » differently in them 

spiritual will choose different economic. Complicating the 

than another man whose during the post high school 

issue is the fact that values are UpinP made about careers, 

years when many crucial decisions are be g determining 

It is likely that P--»' te^uirnra and perceptions infiu- 
human behavior. As a person hold. Tliesc values, m 

ence the shape of the values h ^„d interests 

turn, will affect his interactions i„ determining 

will infiuence his choice of a in the above is the 

his oecupaticnal choice and ^ they develop. Conse- 

nolion that values are ™‘ t*’"LLl1^„ehtes of valt.es and the forces 
quentiy, the study of the “™„d maturity, have importance 

dial shape them, both during ear^ 
tor the study of career developmen . 
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educational objective. He found that three basic values were expressed: 
working ^vith people in a helping manner; earning large amounts of 
money, social status, and prestige; and having the opportunity to be 
creative and use special talents. These values seemed to be continuous, 
ranging from the desire to express creativity and originality on one end 
of the scale to the desire for a stable and secure future on the other. 

Rosenberg found that the expression of values of students in different 
fields varied systematically. For example, architecture, journalism, drama, 
and art students valued self-expression more than other groups, while 
students in sales fields, hotel and food studies, real estate, and finance 
value self-expression the least. Social work majors, premedical students, 
and education majors were highest in the desire to help and work wth 
people, while engineering, natural science, and agriculture students were 
lowest in this value. The real estate, finance, hotel and food, and sales 
students scored highest on extrinsic reward values, while the social work, 
teaching, and natural science students scored lowest on this scale. 

Rosenberg studied the reliability of occupational values over time. 
As might be expected, he found that a number of changes in both values 
and occupational preferences occurred over a two-year period. Where 
subjects’ values and occupational choices changed, the changes generally 
reduced the disparity between choices and values. In examining the 
differences of the occupational values of men and women, Rosenberg 
observed that both sexes desire to use their special talents, but that 
women seem more inclined to value “working with people” whereas men 
lean more toward seeking security in their work. Career oriented women, 
significantly enough, were found to express values more similar to those 
of career oriented men than women oriented to marriage and family. 

Astin and Nichols (1964) mailed questionnaires concerning life goals 
to National Merit Finalists and Commendation winners and received 
5495 usable responses in return (3830 males and 1665 females). A factor 
analysis of the responses revealed seven factors, subsequently entitled 
self-esteem, personal comfort, artistic motivation, scholarship, science- 
technology, prestige, and altruism. With the exception of prospective 
clergymen, who scored high only on altruistic values, most of the students 
were high on altruistic and personal comfort factors, regardless of their 
orientation. This finding does little to clarify occupational motivation and 
very likely reflects the tenor of the times during which the study was 
conducted (the mid-1960's) in a way the Rosenberg data reflect their 
time. The instability of values, in combination with the fact that the 
Astin and Nichols sample consists of unusually talented students, imposes 
serious limitations on the generalizations to be drawn from the Astin and 
Nichols study. 

Another study (Miller, 1936) oriented toward objectives similar to 
the Astin and Nichols survey compared the vocational values of 60 
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students classified in each of three vocational categories: ™ 

vocational choice, those with a tentative choice, and ^ ““ 

choice. The results indicated that the highest definhe 

choice" group was security, whereas among 1 , 

choice, career satisfaction was the highest value ^ ‘ ggg, 

of the occupaUonal values of college 

Simpson and Simpson (1960) comfort 

students valued economic transmitters of the culture 

oriented, whereas education majors and other transmu 

were high on humanitarian values. 

Occupational Values of Secondary Students 

A number of studies have exammed occupadonal oMumor 

high and high school 'P^^plans and values of high school 

tered a questionnaue concemmg P interest, advancement, 

students in terms of independence, and benefits. At 

working conditions, relations with o ’ ..g,, such as prestige, interest 

the ninit grade level, girls ninth 

in work, working cond.tro.^, advancement opportuml.es. 

grade boys valued mdependenre. ,),o same things 

Twelfth graders were very similar, fte g interesting work, 

as the younger ones with the ““P younger ones except that 

while the older boys held sunilar jdi,g at the sample ns a whole, 

their regard for advancement f^PP™' Jr fdvancement seemed more 

howeve?, interesting work and prospects or “Id 

important to ‘'“"„n^”„ed sv.rthe need for interesting 

younger boys and girls are e imminent for them. ^ 

work®than older students same sample and question- 

In another paper based ^ the results of a compar. on 

naire, Anderson and Dipboye 3 nhuol students who hme 

betxv^eu the occupational vnln“ ^ without a pm c - 

expressed a vocational preferen« - ,,„d „adc post Ingh 

ence. Occupational values of Iho compared. No .hire 

school educational 'decided and undecided 'th p- 

r 3S3 - 

dents. At the ninth „,e decided students. ^ 

orientatinn tostrumont to a a P „reers oltenug 

that intelligent and high aclneving g 
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satisfaction whereas lower achieving, less intelligent girls sought educa- 
tional objectives inconsistent wath their abilities and talents. However, 
since education is highly valued in the American culture and thus some- 
thing for which many individuals strive, people in lower intelligence 
levels may be instilled with inappropriate educational goals by the culture 
itself. 


Changes in Occupational Values Willi Age 

Mention of the effect of maturation on the development of values 
leads to the consideration of several studies devoted to identif>'mg the 
changes in occupational values occurring over time. In an attempt to an- 
siv'er the question of what changes in occupational values occur in individ- 
uals as they grow older, Miller (1954) administered the Occupational 
Values Indicator to 196 male college students, whose ages ranged from 17 
through 30. No differences by age groups were found, though individual 
values were observed to vary considerably but unsystematically as far as 
age groupings were concerned. In general, career satisfaction seemed to 
be the most highly valued occupational attribute and prestige the least. 
This study would have been more conclusive if the younger men had 
been college students and the older ones in business or professional life 
instead of all the subjects being students. The homogeneity of college 
life may have reduced differences in values that ordinarily occur as men 
grow older and assume mature responsibilities. 

Another study concerning the values of people at different stages of 
development overcomes the shortcomings of the Miller study to some 
extent. Wagman (1966) compared the values of groups of high school 
and university students on Centers' Job Values and Desires Scale. Tlie 
results of Centers’ studies (1949) also provided an adult comparison 
group, but it must he remembered that the Centers adult group repre- 
sents values expressed in an earlier decade. Attending only to the high 
school and college student samples, a number of differences were ev'ident. 
The high school students preferred jobs which offer security and inde- 
pendence while the college sample valued interesting work most highly* 
The difference could be an outgrowth of socioeconomic differences 
between high school and college students. The former probably have 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds more commonly than tlje college slti- 
dents, which, in turn, might lead to greater concerns for security'. The age 
differences between the college and hig)i school samples might also he 
related to the finding that the younger group was more concerned with 
matters of independence. High school students are probably still fighting 
an independence battle their parents to a greater extent than college 

students. ,1 

Gordon and Mensh ( 1962) explored the changes in values of meotc.'U 
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students ns they progressed through their professional .Jordon’s 

first though fourth year of medical training in a larp “ f 

Examining the data obtained from male students only, Gordon Md 

Mensh found that the desire for snpport from others 

desire for recognition and independence 

mained unch4ed. Although it is easy to 

influenced these changes, other factors can 

chl4e"ovr4tme for^^ptr^^ the context of medical 

r* ‘d-ir SE- — -S 

again in 1961 and in 1963. Satisfachon period, 

sistently headed the list of ™ "bw of 0.46 between eighth 

Generally, the correlations, ranging 

and tsvelfth grade girls “<5 “ ^ fttes ovT*e junior high and 
girls, reflected considerable stabihty of values over me , 

high school years. 


Summary and Evaluation 


mmary anci 
The basic procedures 

aons involve intervieivmg ot j Typically, the 

concerning their goals and in a school setting, and the 

samples are large, the research j i, prted to factor analysis. Some 

responses to the questionnaire are romewhat dilferent 

tacLs recur in most of the studies, are three corn- 

names: interest in work, „amed, 

monly occurring values that J^rafeupational values over time 

The results of studies of chang , for individuals, thoiigli 
suggest that the values are genera y cultural influences, 1 ic 

subject to some change over time. As occupational gro“P “ 

relationship of any particular 'jjjorLces are concerned For the 

open to question insofar as si^ rvidely held by roidd c c . 

most part, the values reflect those J ,fons. Nevertheless, s.a- 

American society, and thus, cut ^ between some occupa- 

tistical, if not ue'cessarily "icaoingful. ihffcmnce 

tions on certain values have *^^"^ ,10031 behavior ®ocms Jo exp. 

The “values” approach “ ^Pf “oOier concepts are lAcl^o 
little about career motives or beta ’ The studies of “C^ P ^ 

more useful in understanding “ j jo the language of 1 'c T' 
tional values seem to find ansxvcrs frame 
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asked to an extent that limits the resulting information. In counseling, 
discussions about values with students may be useful in generatmg self- 
understanding, but the approach seems limited to the role of an inter- 
viewing device and is certainly limited conceptually. 


PERSONALITY STYLE AND VOCATIONAL BEHAVIOR 

A recent and very promising approach to the study of occupational 
psychology is the idea that personality style influences occupationa 
choice and behavior. This approach presumes that individuals engage in 
modes of behavior which characterize them regardless of the speci c 
nature of the tasks in which they are engaged at the moment. For ex 
ample, a person whose style leads him to be relatively willing to accep 
risks is expected by tliis line of thought to be likely to take risks in many 
phases of life, in such diverse realms as the physical, emotional, nnancia , 
and vocational. The promise of the personality style approach lies in i 
flexibility, enabling it to encompass the abrupt changes in the 
tional market that sometimes occur and at the same time to retain 
stability required to remain a useful concept in career 
theory. Furthermore, the personality style conception of vocationa 
havior sensibly relates occupational behavior to behavior in genera . 

Two kinds of personality variables seem especially suitable ® ^ J 
in regard to career behavior. The first land are motivational varia e ^ 
such as might be implied in the study of flie achievement motive, rno iv^^ 
growng from fear of failure, and mastery motives stemming 
to subdue one's environment. The other kind of personality varia ® 
promise for understanding career development is response style, y 
tions are raised about the characteristics of acquiescent or resis i^^ 
individuals, the personality development of such individuals, an 
implications for career behavior. 


Achievement Motive and Fear of Failure 

Risk taking. No systematic theoretical point of view has 
all the research on the effects of personal style on occupationa c oi ^ 
and behavior; rather the researdi has generated the concept. How > 
Atkinson’s formulations (1957) of the role of the achievement 
behavior have been very influential. One of the first personal 
career implications were studied was risk taking. Atkinson (19^ ) 
concerned wth the motivational antecedents of risk taking. He prop® 
tliat motivation is a function of a specific motive (or drive), the 
anc>' of success, and the incentive or attractiveness of a goal, 
taking is one aspect of motivation, the manipulations of any o 
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*ree variables should result in a nrodiScation of ones 

nensities. According to Atkinson, both the achievement mohve and the 

Ltive to avoid failure operate ^ 

unusually strong motive to avoid failure will ^by 

high or low goL for themselves, while individuals 

the achievement motive are likely to strfeken youth 

goals. There is little risk of failure involved for ^ P^ytrieten y 

who announces his plans to become a doctor, ec 

attain his goal that there would be no personal ^ 

fail to become a doctor. Similarly, a '>"8*“. „f failure 

go to college is likely to avoid career situa ions failure (rather 

Lght exist Hence, people « wgomusly to 

than to achieve) ^herearachievement motivated people 

great lengths to avoid risk taking, ^ activities. Occupational 

are likely to engage in moderate “advancement and thus 

achievement is a very obvious vehicle for sociat 

is an ideal context in which to . iiujun.s proposal. Mahone 

Several experiments grew hi 

(1960) took the view that P®“P'® , information that is high in 
Ukely to avoid even the f” 1 seriously examine achievement 

achievement content they are y achievement themselves, 

oriented occupational information. y occupations that 

aiey place themselves in a ^^/vahie and hope to find 

are distantly related to the mam gra i relevant information. For 

in their life work, because they “«>'d c jlect.ng re . 

similar reasons, the fearful person juitability for the occupation he 

motion concerning his abiliUes an realism should occur wit 

intends to enter. In particular, judgments about the amount 

respect to discrepancies between abil y ^ To test this line of 

and kind of talent required by a cho 135 uollegc students 

reasoning, the interests and ,he degree to which each 

were assessed so that judges co jj Mahone found, as cxpece , 

subject over- or underaspired occupaMna y 

diai people fearful of f^f-^Irtlrlderaspiring, while low feiir of 
were generally perceived o career expectations. 

failure subjects were more modemte^ Atkinson’s formulations aboirt 

In another study Dumstein (1903) explored ke 

:r.=r,VTr srlJf « 

adiievemcnt need. Qu 
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attitudes, these Ss revealed that fear of failure was a strong factor in their 
selection and avoidance of occupational goals, exerting an influence above 
and beyond that of talents and interests. As fear of failure increased, 
Ss were more willing to consider entrance into less prestigious occupa- 
tions. 

Isaacson (1964), assuming that test anxiety scores represent the 
strength of the motive to avoid failure, reasoned that Ss with high test 
anxiety scores would choose either extremely easy tasks in order to avoid 
failure or extremely difficult tasks where failure would be relatively less 
painful, since so many others would also be failing. In contrast, Ss high 
in achievement need were expected to make choices of intermediate 
difficulty. The prediction that high test anxiety scores are related to the 
choice of either extremel}' easy or extremely difficult fields was supported 
for male students.^ In a similar vein, Morris (1966) found that students 
high in achievement motivation seemed to be making occupational 
choices that reflected a greater willingness to assume an intermediate 
degree of risk than Ss low in achievement motivation. Other studies 
(Minor & Neel, 1958; Meyer, Walker, & Litwin, 1961) reported results 
supporting the view that high achievement motivation is related to 
strivings for membership in prestigious occupations ond/or competitive 
situations. 

‘Risk-taking situations. In an attempt to simulate real conditions of 
decision making in order to study the role of risk taking in occupational 
membership and behavior, a number of investigators have contrived 
situations requiring Ss to make choices possessing somewhat realistic 
consequences in a controlled situation. A good example of these studies 
is one devised by Phelan (1962), He used a decision-making game to 
study risk-taking propensities in business students. The game required 
the students to make decisions about purchasing, processing, and selling 
of raw materials, making loans, and buying capital improvements. Since 
all teams began the game with the same amount of property, differences 
in property value at the end of the game determined the winners and 
losers. According to the lore of the game, if a team won a bid by under- 
bidding unrealistically, it made little profit or even took a loss. If it hid 
too high, it might not sell any services that month and hence make no 
profit. Phelan, reasoning that bidding should be related to cautiousness, 
had classified his subjects according to their tendency toward cautious- 
ness (reflected by the cautiousness scale of the Gordon Personality 
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Inventory) and arranged the teams so that each was compo^ j^hplnn’c 
cautious, impulsive, or “neutral” members. The resu ^ , 

predictions : the teams composed of cautious niem ers i o 
those composed of neutral or impulsive individua s in seven ou 

effects of the contrived nature of riskdaWng 
been explicitly discussed by Williams (1965) First in e^f" 
an assumption seems to be made that risk talang « a P™-™ ^ 
teristio, that is, some people are risk takers -“e odiers are not As an 
alternative to this. Williams suggests the possibihty th P P J 
assume risks partly as a function of a genemUend^ey svito 
to do so, but also partly as a function o p cnggested by 

situation and the other variables contributing to mo 
Atkinson (1957). motive, expectancy, and often 

liams points out that the contrived nsk-taking expe 

consticted around gambfinglike stoaUons in their 

activities (e,g.. Hancock & Teevan, 19“>.^!’XduaI recognises and 
natural setting have a capriciousness w different from gambling 

which probably inBuences his beharior in a Lnoy to 

situations where a calculated nsk is a en. ^ inferred by an 

take risks and a lack of concern ® ) cplf.confidence to manage 
observer might reflect high has different implications 

his work demands. As a -hance situations for minimal 

and takes different shapes than risks a ^ behave differently 

stakes, such as gambling in a poker g ' , . hjn (ban in his Tuesday 

on his job because of confidence in hrs vc^tion^ sM 

night poker game should be related to positive set 

expectation that vocational ,i,„je). and the utility the risk 

evaluations, intelligence (orreev ^ predictions made y 

has for one’s self-concept, the converse 

Mahone (1960). . y 5 ,urj„ that seems to minimize 

Ziller (1957) ' Ziller reasoned that allliough He 

the problems ouUined by f”.' j^^ated by such things as intcrcUs 

choice of a specific vocation variance is a function 

abilities, economics, and in o .!|,ances for success and llic pn 

of the individual’s judgmen devised a study to c 

must pay to accept these between college Auden s 

■' •- that differences in risk takijiS .onhomorcs enrolled m tlic 
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actually possess. As a res 
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since they did not have suflBcient information to do so. Consequently, 
utility for risk was inferred from the degree to which Ss were willing to 
make guesses. 

The results of this study reflected significant differences in guessing 
as a function of the college of enrollment and occupational plans. Stu- 
dents interested in sales occupations had the highest scores, followed by 
those of mechanical engineering students, education, business administra- 
tion, chemical engineering, electrical engineering, ci^ul engineering, and 
undecided students. While there may be no particular reason to expect 
the groups in the middle of the distribution to be different from one 
another in risk-taking propensities, the groups at either extreme are 
coincident \Wth expectations. One intuitively expects sales people to be 
risk takers, while one also assumes that people unable to make decisions 
find themselves in that predicament at least partly because they cannot 
take even the minimal risks involved in committing tiiemselves to a 
course of action. Unfortunately, these fairly clear results failed to be 
duplicated (Stone, 1962) in a study partially replicating Ziller*s. 

That risk taking has relevance to vocation^! behavior if not voca- 
tional preference seems highly likely. Williams (1965) reports that sub- 
jects who score high on a job risk-taldng scale express a high degree or 
concern for promotions, a preference for doing work for which they are 
most skilled, and express relatively little concern for steady emplojinent 
Subjects scoring low on the scale report opposite concerns. He also found 
that when people who are high risk takers are in jobs udth a low proba- 
bility for promotion, they express more dissatisfaction wth their work 
than low risk takers. 

The constructs proposed to explain certain lands of occupational 
choices and predict behavior in work settings seem to have a relationship 
to career events, even though much of the researti has a contrived flavor. 
General personality characteristics related to achievement motivauon, 
fear of failure, and a ^villingness to accept risks seem to provide a usetu 
personality framework on which to make predictions about the course o 
vocational events in an indiridual’s life. 

Other Personality Qiaracteristics 

iMastcry. To contrast the role of risk taking in occupational beharior 
with other personality variables, a study conducted by Liberty’, Burnstcin, 
and Moulton (1966) must be considered. They were interested in t ie 
relationship between the degree of competency required to function >n 
an occupation as opposed to the prestige of an occupation in determining 
the attractiveness of the occupation to the indiridual. Male col eg 
students were required to rale occupations in terms of prestige ana i 
compctcncj* required for success in them, Tliough the resulting 
lation between die tivo ratings was hi^, those occupations wfiosc pres ig 
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was considerably higher than required competency, and vicewersa were 
selected to herome part of Uvo occupational stales that Ss o 

attractiveness. Subjects were also given the Strodtbeck 
the value the individual places on competence, mastery, a^°™ J 

(example- “planning only makes a person unhappy since 

{laTyter ou't anyV),»-? ‘•f “’’n thf L^wh^i^h 

measure the same thing but differing in that it reflects the degr 
a person feels achievement orientation is important. 

The occupational preferences that resulted from the ratings ina^ 
on the occupational scales constructed from P-^™; JXATnice^ 
occupations were, related to the scores s eame necuoations higher 
Tlie Lults indicated that in general Ss who on^the 

on competeney requirements than prestige „„ corn- 

mastery index than Ss who preferred occupa i some 

potency requirements than prestige. The ^ tjian power and 

people, mastery is a more potent , , included in individual 

prestige. Obvi^sly, such a possibiUty should ^ ,, ,,hich 

counseling in terms of Furthermore, other 

occupations vary in their demand interest, as well as the 

personality correlates of mastery nee performance and 

JamificatiL of differences in mastery concerns m job per 

cj- -■n'i-’X-.'s™," 

interesting hypothesis that specific sUmuIus complex 

respond in a particular manner r g aequiescenf 

presented, is based on a person ty , „s “veasayers” and “naysayers 

or resistant behavior. They coined the teOTS^^y 

to represent these two types o rrap - (i,et is to say, these 

concluded that the yeasayers ^ adventurous, rarely delay im- 
people express their impulses „„velty, and adventure, and 

pulse gratification, se_em to value g^..^ acting out of 

see the world as a stage hichly responsive to stimuli, 

hbidinal desires.” In general they g ^ ^ something to be 

naysayers, on the other han , see . . jy^y They are charactenstica y 

coLolled and as a threat to personal .errns, seem to have 

sUmulus rejecting. The yeasayejs „„ yigHy responnsj to 

“weak ego control.” are lively, are internally onented. 

group demands. The naysayers, . inhibit impulses. yip 

introverted, and P“-“Xhe Ttl® > e 

The characteristics of the yeiwaye by Heath (lyu-tt- 

those of t several /rpecte m vocational_^^^^^^^^ 

analyzed die behavior of »hegej^J-^„L„.shl^ adventurer., vho is 


and^zrf die behavior of “7X“Son.ahlo adventuren" sHio is 

and Ml of zest and tolerance, u 
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noninvolvement; the “hustler,” upward striving and busy defending him- 
self against threats to his strivings; and the “plunger,” whose behavior 
reflects a fearful impulsiveness. 

That such differing types of response style should not be reflected in 
vocational choices and behaviors is hardly imaginable. Some peripheral 
indication that acquiescent versus resistant response sets are related to 
vocational behavior is offered by Lindgren (1962). Postulating a general 
characteristic of negativism as an indicator of emotional disturbance, 
Lindgren presented two questionnaires to college students. One question- 
naire was a list of 25 male and 26 female jobs, all of a tedious, lowly, and 
unpleasant nature, the other a list of 39 foods. The Ss were “to indicate 
which foods they disliked so much they wouldn’t eat them and which 
jobs (appropriate to sex) they would not do under any circumstance. 
The findings indicated that younger (under age 21) males and females 
expressed significantly more food and occupational aversions than older 
subjects. Furthermore, the correlations between the two lists of aversions 
reflected a tendency for people expressing many aversions in one realm 
to express many in the other. These observations apparently confirm 
Couch and Kenistons general hypothesis that two basic response styles 
exist and further indicate that these styles have implications for voca- 


tional decision making. 

The vocational implications may be seen more vividly in a study by 
Armatas and Collister (1962), who proposed the notion that response sets 
influence people taking the SVIB to respond in terms of like, indifferent, 
or dislike responses, according to their personal style and over and above 
the content of the item. Since the response set may influence the nature 
of responses when other factors in the item do not exert a strong influ- 
ence, they can be highly important in determining the resulting interest 
patterns. Armatas and Collister predicted that the “like" person is socia / 
oriented, impulsive, spontaneous, and flexible, in other words, much h 'C 
the ycasayer of Couch and Keniston (1960). The “dislike’ person is 
impersonal, object oriented, rigid, suspicious, conforming, passive, an 
insensitive, like the naysayer, and the “indifferent” responder is una ) c 
to cope with the various stimuli he finds in the world, is indecisive, 
sive, ambivalent, and tends to procrastinate. A total of 98 Ss c.xhibitmg 
a marked response set on the SVIB were given the EPPS and the Calte 
16 PF. The results showed that compared wilh the I and D subjects, t 
like subjects scored high on social sers'ice and business contact 
tiotis on the SVIB, low on ph3'sical science scales, high on EPPS nceos 
helcrosc.vualily, dominance, and aggression, low on succorancc anti 
hibition, and earned scores on the 16 PF test indicating a general lent 


ency to be outgoing. 

The dislike subjects were high on SVIB scales of physical sci 
and business contact and low on social serv’ice, high on EPPS ncct s 
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aggression, succorance, and deference, and low on heterosexuality and 

dominance. They generally appeared to be apprehensive on 16 Ft. 

FinaUy, the indiftLnt respondants, in contrast syith 

high on social service and physical science occupations ® 

low on business detail careers. .They svere also low on f 

aggression, dominance, and deference, and f 

sf missive, timid, nnconcemed. and silent on the 16 PF' 

general are suggestive of types of people "*ose c arac eri 

similar to those predicted by Armatas and Colhsten 

These findings are closely related to those reported by 
in describing the relationship betsveen P«^™"'‘ty tes 
frequency of like and dislike responses on the SVIB. lire gre 
nnmberTf like responses, the higher the scores on 

ment. and emotionality, while the greater 'b® ^,ee 

spons’es on the SVIB. the losver tj- per-^ " genemted by 
variables. Also of interest are the km o P indifferent, or 

responding to a Strong blank exclusively in terns . 

disL. Dllike responses Fod«ce " ”cS welfare 

language oriented occupations and lo _ kjolocical and physical 

fields; like protocols result to reject P“«^ J" occupaHons. 

sciences and moderately high .® parted by Stewart (1960). 

Another study along the liaine « ^por e y 
He administered the SVIB, the Allpo - mPI) to a sample of 

(AVL), and the 0 -nmbns ~hty 

National Merit Scholars onr? dislike responses made on 

correlated the number of like, indifcent 

the SVIB with the scores on the AVL ana ’ p„d economic 

might be characterized as likes scor ow 

and higher on social and f “ie svarmd. and in.ercs. in 

Their personality scores refiec ^ freedom of e.spression, and a 

other people, independence of ju g ’ ^gry similar to the meii. 

preference for complexity. 'Jo™" I7.es on the AVL and 

The indifferent males scored low P^^ ^ responsible, cautious, 

appeared to be "conservatrye, JJP _ ’ d had "a low degree of sclf- 
rLdy to accept authority and ‘"'B'"” - . Except for the indifferent 
confidence and a liking for "vert acbom P ,e„denc,- 

women’s higher score on ‘'leojetieal values relationships, tlicir scores 
to be flexible and permissive m ml J pieelly, the tn.ilc 

were highly similar to lliose of the in^ „„i|,ctic, and political v.iliics 

SLLd^igh AVLscxrreson „ Me 

and low scores on social and ^ ^ ^ general as '""" ‘•"""'1^' 

interest in people and might te chameten , .lo 
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scores on the religious scale, and the size of the correlations obtained 
between response set and personality value scales were smaller than those 
observ'ed in the men. the correlations underlying these findings are 

small, Stewart is satisfied that die results cannot be explained away in 
terms of socially desirable response sets. Instead, he suggests that these 
findings imply that the diflerentiation of interests begins through ones 
awareness of liis dislikes, as Tyler ( 1951 ) has suggested. 

All of these studies are in general agreement with one another to an 
extent which demands the serious consideration of the hypothesis that 
acquiescent I'ersus resistive personal style is a major determinant of 
career interests. A more general conception of the role of personality 
style in occupational behavior was proposed by Gough and Woodworth 
(1960), who suggested that within the scientific community several 
specific research styles exist which are intimately related to personality- 
They devised a Q-sort task describing a variety of ways to pursue research 
as a career, administered it to 45 professional research scientists, and 
factor analyzed the results. Eight styles of behavior were identified. 
These tjTpes were very descriptively named the Zealot, the Initiator, the 
Diagnostician, the Scholar, the Artificer, the Aesthetician, the Methodol- 
ogist, and the Independent. 

Kassarjian and Kassarjian (1965) studied still another aspect or 
personal style and occupational selection. They reasoned that people 
choose careers in a manner that is related to the degree to which ^e 
people and the careers are inner or other directed (Riesman, 1950). Tlie 
investigators deliberately distinguished between occupational entrtj an 
■preference, since they correctly assumed that there are factors other thao 
personality attributes involved in occupational entry. Twenty-five ma e 
and 25 female students earning the most extreme scores on a scale o 
inner and other directedness were selected for study and tested wi 
the AIIport-Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values and the SVIB. 

The findings generally concurred with the intuitive predictions abon 
the relationship between values and interests and social character. Inner 
directed males scored higher than other directed males on SVIB sea es 
such as artist, psychologist, architect, physician, dentist, mathematician^ 
physicist, engineer, and chemist, while the other directed males 
higher on scales such as senior CPA, accountant, office \vorker, mortician, 
pharmacist, sales manager, and real estate and life insurance salesman. 
For women, most of the differences between the two groups were simi 
to those for men. The exceptions seemed to fall in occupations win 
while common and acceptable ones for men and thus attractive to o > 
directed males, are unusual for women to enter and as a conscqncn ^ 
seem to attract inner directed women. Law is an example of sue 
profession; women \rith interests like those of lawyers were found to ^ 
more inner directed Uran women whose interests arc different 
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Ia%vyers, but no such differences existed between inner and other directed 

men on the lawyer scale. j rr i ^ /lORn 

Fcrsomlity ami Merest stabilily. Dunldeherger and Tyle (1961) 
studied the personality characterisUcs of people ^se srares on th 
SVIB renrained stable over two testings. For male -V^^ve e 
significant differences between the “changers and "on hangers were 
the higher scores of the changers on the heterosexual 
and on the self-control scale of the CPI. For “"f “fjr CPI 

higher nurturance scores on the EPPS, whde f 
scLs on capacity for status, weU being, tolerance, achrevement 
independence, psychology mindedness, and flexibi ity. 

Summary and Evaluation 

Tbe research and theory dealing with personalia " 

tional behavior seems to be m occupad^^ 

experimentally, of all the personality pp occupational behavior 

It connects psychological t^ih the sebction of careers 

in an explicit way which has acquiescent or resistent 

and eventual career behavior. The subsequent behavior 

response styles influence both career ® however- the definition of 
seems pi ■omising. Some 

risk taking, for example, ^ consideration of occupational 

behaviors seem to be very releva nromises to be veiy helpful to 

behavior. The personality style W P p pj choice process, but 
counselors in the conceptualisation ^ ; „cedure. For ex- 
somewhat limited as to his observations about a 

ample, a counselor may be " of failure rather than 

client that he is acquiescent and f .hemselves lead to any 

mastery motives, but these judgments do 
distinctive counseling procedures. 

PSYCHOPATHOLOGY AND CAREERS 

There is a long history of wa' 

pathological states and 'eh to vocational behavior, rarcOT 

Chapter 4 on the P=y^>'<’‘‘'’“’>;''”W™Mraalod ivislics and nei.rol.c im- 
have been viewed as Europe, whem vocn lo al 

pulses. It is interesting, . ,^ed. the Srondi Test- is mqi 

interest inventories are n pt^oplo di-ipooswl in a 

selecting pictures of patients 
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used to assess \’OcationaI interests. In the folklore about occupations there 
is much speculation about the possibility tliat certain occupations attract 
more than their share of mentally disordered individuals. For e.vample, it 
has been proposed that housepainters and barbers tend to be alcoholic in 
larger proportions than the general population, that actors, used car 
salesmen, and door-to-door canvassers tend to be psychopathic person- 
alities, and that male actors tend to be homosexual. Ordinarily, however, 
these proposals are without the weight of empirical evidence and can 
hardly be given serious consideration. That such proposals have been 
made, however, indicates the interest of the general culture in the con- 
nection between pS)'chopathology and occupation. In certain careers, 
medicine for example, occupational responsibilities make it imperative to 
insure that trainees and practitioners uathin the field are not prone to 
mental disorder. It is, thus, not surprising that a number of investigations 
into the relationship between occupation and psychopathology have been 
conducted. 


The Case History Approach 


Case studies have been written to illustrate the relationship of mental 
illness to vocational difficulties. Barahal (1953) described a case empha- 
sizing the significance of differentiating a person whose vocational mal- 
adj'ustment is the result of insufficiencies of skill, training, or interest from 
one who is psychiatricaUy distressed and whose vocational ineffectiveness 
is a consequence rather than a cause, A number of case studies describing 
the interaction beriveen psychiatric and work failures and the way th^^ 
work can be used to facilitate psychiatric recovery have been written b) 
Simmons (1965). Simmons’ studies suggest that psychiatricaUy distiirbe 
individuals may be effective vocationally and that the work potential o 
disturbed people has not been used imaginatively as a treatment possi- 


bility. 

Simmons WTites from a social worker’s point of view. Psychologists, 
however, have been more interested in studying the diagnostic aspects 
vocational choice and psychopathology than in the social implications o 
disturbed workers. Small’s study (1953), described in Chapter 4, exam 
ined the vocational choices of disturbed boys versus those of well adjoX'C 
boys. Tlie results indicated that the disturbed group sought the satisfac 
tion of needs pecubar to the indhiduals in tire group, regardless or 
real potential of the work situation to gratify those needs. Maladjnste 
boys made poor first choices about careers but realistic second choices, 
while the reverse appeared to hold for belter adjusted boys. This sugges 
tliat at some level, even maladjusted individuals can exercise rca is 
vocational adjustment. 

Bclatively few studies of the vocational interests of dtagnoslica , 
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pure disordered groups exist. One such study has been reported by 
Haselkom (1956). He compared the vocational interests as reflected y 
the SVIB and Kuder Preference Record, of a group of tiventy homo- 
sexual males under treatment for their homosexuality, twenty non- 
homosexual male neuropsychiatric patients, and 

nonpsychiatrie patients. These Ss were similar in work history, ' 

and job categoL. On the Kuder. the only 

the Lntrol group of well adjusted nonliomosexual Ss on ^ “ 

and the homosexual Ss on the other. TTie homosexuals 

lower on the mechanical interest scale. On , ’ i- . .p,,]e and 

were different from both other groups on Suetton 

different only from the normal group on the vetermarian, production 

manager, aviator, and senior CPA scales. 

Kuder Preference Record Inleresis and Adjustment 

A review by Gobetz (1964) summarized the "f * "kPR 

have examined the relationship between m ^ ^ . procedure of 

and psychopathology. Most of these f corn- 

identifying a psychoneurotic group, i^vroun or ivilh the test 

paring the resulting scores with those of a con ro gr P ^ person- 
norms. Some have compared the Kuder studied the relalion- 

ality inventory for a normal sample. Klugman ( r „„„£.£ on the Bell 
ship between the range of Kuder ffttpr adiusted Ss would 

Adjustment Inventory. He predicted l a e intprest than maladjusted 
sho'w both a greater spread afa VA neU-al 

Ss. The sample was composed of 1 .^ere not supported. A 

Office. With a few ‘'“''P^f'interwS age and education and intclli- 
correlation between spread o t correlation beWcen high 

Sr:n:?Zt StSf infemsXes with good personal adjustment 

scores on the B'” ^‘“vWman” (196oT compared the Kuder profiles of 
In another ^.Uents and 00 counseling cases. This comlMri- 

60 male neuropsychiatnc p groups were significantly diifer- 

son revealed that die pro lower on 

ent. The t£ normal group. Interestingly, in terms of Ihv 

mechanical interests tha „.onicn than men. 

norms, the NP groups Steinberg (I9S2), who compared the 

Similar findings were *^7orteurotic veterans ivith those of 100 non* 
KPR scores of 50 P^ ,, med veterans. Tlie nonnenrolic veterans 
neurotic but physica > mechanical .and lower on musical an 

scores were signific^t y ug inconsistent until the tendency' ^ or 

literary interests. The ^ literary and musical and low mcchanica 
maladjusted Ss to have lug» 
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interest scores was reported by Melcon (1956), who administered the 
CTMM and the Occupational Interest Inventory to 324 high school 
seniors. He found that artistic and personal-social interests were corre- 
lated with good personal adjustment while Ss with mechanical interests 
had poor adjustment scores. 

Newman (1955) predicted that high social service scores on the 
Kuder Preference Record would be positively correlated with poor per- 
sonal adjustment. The hypothesis was tested by administering the Kuder 
to 141 tuberculosis patients previously rated as to their degree of personal 
maladjustment. The results indicated that a significant number of the 
subjects with social service scores above the 75th percentile had been 
rated as maladjusted and that over 53 percent of the maladjusted Ss 
earned their highest interest scores on the social service scale. Unex- 
plained in terms of the hypothesis, however, was the finding that a sig- 
nificant number of Ss with high scores on the clerical, musical, and 
computational scales were also judged to be maladjusted. 

Sternberg (1956) correlated scores on the KPR with those on the 
MMPI of 270 white male students at Queens College in New York. He 
found a number of moderate correlations of a significant nature between 
the two inventories which indicate that aesthetic interests (Kuder scales 
literary, artistic, musical) are positively correlated with an inclination 
toward personal maladjustment and that scientific and technical interests 
seem to be negatively correlated with a tendency toward personal mal- 
adjustment. It is again important to recall, however, that the mean 
MMPI scores of both types of subjects were well within the normal range. 

Building on the data of Klugman (1952; 1960) and several others, 
Drasgow and Carkhuff (1964) observed that literary, artistic, and musi- 
cal interests are correlated with mental disorder. They administered the 
KPR before and following psychotherapy and found that in cases judge 
to be “successful,” the artistic, musical, and literary scores decreased, add- 
ing further evidence to the idea that aesthetic interests are in some way 
related to emotional disorder. 

Interest-Interest And Interest-Ability Discrepancies 

The idea that discrepancies between interests and abilities indicate 
emotional maladjustment has often been suggested. Nugent 
studied two groups of high school boys, one with ^ 

between their aptitudes and interests, the other 
discrepancy. TThe Kuder was used to study inter 
Aptitude Test to measure ability, and the California Personality Inventory 
to measure personality. No differences in personality adjustment, y 
either personality inventory or judges’ ratings, were found between ' 
grade boys with high and low discrepancy between interests and ap 


a marKea - 

exhibiting a marked 
ests. the Differential 
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tudes. However, signiGcant differences in personal adjustment were found 
to exist at the eleventh grade level. LooWng only at the personality scales 
relevant to personal adequacy and security, however, Nugent inferred 
that the relationship betsveen discrepant interests and aptitudes an 
maladjustment holds not only for eleventh graders ut a so or 

^'“^Approaching the matter of interest discrepancies from another 
direction. Pool and Brown (1964) postulated a 

Kuder and SVIB discrepancies and psychological maladju , ^ 

administered the SVIB, Kuder, and MMPI to 27 
VA male patients who had been referred for vocational “S' 

matched die Kuder and SVIB areas; the ™ 

was judged to be equivalent to Group IV on the SVIB, 
were classified as either high, medium, or low for each . D p 7 
points were scored when a subject earned a high 
a medium or low score on the other test in ^ 

discrepancy were taken into account m terms mechanical on the 

the scores on the two tests. Thus, a hig discrepancy points, 

Kuder and a low Strong Group IV score ea ^ ^ literary 

while a medium score on persuasiveness on results showed 

group score on the Strong earned only T P°”ber of interest discrep- 
a correlation of 0.30 (p < 0.06) “ ’("lill svidiin ti 

anoy scores and MMPI scores inventories in the 

normal range). Discrepancies beU ^nneared to be the most 

mechanical, computational, ^ study is interesting, but 

sensitive in reflecting MMPI mala jus • ^.^nsidered to be statistical 
the correlation only ’,h“ measurements gross. The impli- 

significance; the sample is ’ ^j^nd are not entirely clear, 
cations of findings such as we p 

Vocational Conflict and Personal Adjustment 

Landis (1963) studied a" c,xperimentiil 

adjustment and interest m help for emotional-personal 

sample 214 male college ^W^ents who soug^^ ^^i col- 

problems at a college „ control group, ho tested a series 

lege males from the same “"‘y’'” 7 j,„j,cd students generally are more 
of hypotheses vocational plans tlian wel adjiinc 

conflicted about their ,l,e SVIB and a Personal 

students. The data were j ccrjnire. •-■"“'’S .” - 

Hen Blank which all freshrnen »2,^_ „„d ‘ ’j" 

things, information on car ° 

abom student career Ply" „,aladiuste<l Ss cam signilicantl) g 

supported. Landis o se 
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SVIB scores than adjusted students on the clinical psychologist, artist, 
minister, advertising man, author-journalist, and musician scales and 
significantly lower scores on the farmer, purchasing agent, production 
manager, and army officer scales. These results are consistent with other 
findings which reflect a positive correlation between masculine, technical, 
scientific interests, and good personal adjustment while feminine (for 
men), aesthetic interests correlate positively with maladjustment. One 
might speculate about this persistent finding in terms of the fantasy 
and daydreaming component of maladjustment, but equally possible is 
the speculation that boys with aesthetic interests come into conflict with 
their culture more readily than boys with typical interests, and as a con- 


sequence, are more prone to become maladjusted. 

Carnes (1964) pursued the hypothesis that the vocational interests 
of psychiatric patients are less varied, less intense, less masculine, less 
mature, and are at an increasingly lower occupational level as the degree 
of severity of disorder increases. In a study comparing the interests oi 
psychiatric patients with varying degrees of severity, he found thai 
although some interests do seem to be correlated with some aspects o 
abnormal personalities in a general way, more often the interests or 
psychiatric patients are so varied as to obscure systematic differences hy 
diagnostic category. Some evidence was found for the expectation tna 
psychiatrically disordered individuals show less interest patterning n** 


are less vocationally mature than more normal individuals. 
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into conflict with professional and scholarly interests which can become 
consuming. Often, interpersonal difficulties arise as a result of profes- 
siona! involvement as reflected by the not uncommon incidence of divorce 
among scientists. Finally, there seems to be clinical evidence for me 
frequent occurrence of a neurotic basis for scientific work. \Wen that 
exists, apparent solutions to scienHfic problems are not seen, and work is 
often carried on well beyond the appropriate time to termmate. Koes 
assessment is interesting, for it might well apply to all inm ’gent young 
sters, as well as some ordinary ones, and could serve as a asis or un er 
standing the etiology of maladjustment that sometimes seems to go nanu 
in hand with certain endeavors. 


Summary and Evaluation 

Most of the research relating vocational choice J 

psychopathology has been conducted at a very simp e eve ' . » 

™ data^xist to suggest a specific relaUonship t^hveen 

and career, though some informed guesses may e ma 

role occupation may play in exacerbating mental disord r Wh I do« 

appear to recur in the data is the impUeation *^* “«*:*’= 

men are associated with personal j^ch interests, or 

tion reflects the attitude of the culture toward men , 

the results of a lifetime of being out of ne , , . j^aladiustment 

or is a manifestation of a rich fantasy 

remains unclear, but would be a usefu area P i),^ 

Implication of the research on psychopa jjag, of hoe's 

sugVious it poses for preventative 
(1963) analysis of the personal problems of 

personality traits and career 

The idea that specific P^™";j;']'a7appe^to 
occupation from those in aue*“ underlying U.e trait- 

stimulated considerable resear ' ^nd career is simple. It is 

factor approach to the slu y o p ..[jg^goccs in the roles that occiipa 
assumed that because of the nherent drfecn^ of members 

Hons require people to play, the i perhaps recog 

of various occupational . shaped at the time of occiipalmna 

nizing that most P=°P'‘l'‘f”°' ^„rJto the activities and climate of an 
entry: it is also assumed that „„ individual's manne of 

giv^ occupation svill ’"Se. ruLuntants arc 0 '“^'’ 

Miavior and Personality. For - P i^. „,^ir work rcrpnres 

ized as careful, conservatise p P 
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them to be and partly because careful conservative people are attracted 
to accounting because of tlie occupational stereotype. Consequently, the 
trait-factor approach has as its goal the increasing accuracy of identifica- 
tion of distinctive personality attributes inherent in membership m 
various careers. The point of view, therefore, is fundamentally research 
oriented and empirical. 

In an early paper, Darley (19-41) reviewed the relationship between 
aptitudes, achievement, personality, and vocational interests. He con- 
cluded that business contact interests were correlated ^vith economic 
conservatism, social aggressiveness, and physical robustness; that tech- 
nical interests were correlated with immaturity, masculinit)', and limited 
social skill; that men wth verbal interests could be construed as fem- 
inine, and relatively speaking, not socially inclined; and that men Nvith 
welfare interests were mature, socially aggressive, liberal, and slightly 
feminine. This early study of Darley’s was the prototype of research 
design that has dominated the trait-factor approach to the study o 
personality and careers for more than 20 years. 

The research generally follows one of several formats. A sample^ 
most desirably a vocational one but more frequently composed of 
dents, is tested with respect to interests and personality and is quene 
about its vocational plans. Statistical comparisons are made betw'cen 
(1) the personality scores of students expressing different vocationa 
preferences or (2) the personality scores of students Nvith differing inter- 
est patterns on some interest inventory. Occasionally, an investigator has 
factor analyzed the resulting data to suggest several dimensions of per 
sonality or interest along which subjects expressing interest or preference 
for various occupations differ. 

In effect, the research strategy has been to study all possible varia es 
and their relation to occupational membership or preference in the hope 
that some connection behveen occupation and personality traits w 
become evident. Such an approach is useful in an early stage of invesliga 
tion about a phenomenon because the research may yield results in ^ 
eating relationships between variables promising for future study- It 
the disadvantage of revealing many spurious relationships by chance an 
as a result possibly diverting attention from fruitful areas of activity- ' 
“shotgun'’ approach can retard the theoretical development of a discip i 
if persisted in too long. 


Trait-Factor Research iMcihods 

With the above caution in mind, we will now turn our attention t^^ 
the large body of research which has tried to match individual charac 
istics and occupational possibilities. Four general methods charac c 
the trait-factor rescarcli on personality and career. 
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The statistical method is represented by the prototype of the ultimate 
of the personality trait approach to career selection and preference, 
CatteU’s studies relating his 16 Personality Factor Questioiinaire to ocra- 
pational membership (Cattell, Day, & Meeland, 1956). ^ 

associates reported the personality scores earned on e . i ^ - 

to moderate sized samples of athletes, clerks, cooks, e tona \vn e , 
executives, nurses, priests, psychological technicians, s esmen, 
teachers. Altliough the results reBected few occupational difierenres o 
individual personality scales, a modified discr^inant an - . 

occupational proBles could eventuaUy prove to be useful m 
the hkelihood of any one persons memhership in a given occupational 

^""More ts-pical of the approach is the jactoT analytic m^hod, 

6ed hy a sSdy reported hy Sternberg (1955). He asked 

college students majoring in different ffelds vary \vi ' , ^^5 of 

ality patterns defined in terms of Berests, values, imd jento^s^^^ 

psychopathology? To ‘’orSv of'^Vdues, and the MMPI 

Preference Record, the AUport-Vemon ® . P . ijjggrent fields 

to 270 white, male college students onnnmics English, his- 

(biochemistry or premedical studies, „ohoIogy). The sub- 

tory, mathematics, music, of general college work 

jects were volunteers who had finished > a^highly select group, 
and who represented the sixty percent o s studies. Sternberg 

who successfully complete the Bret J"® P® factors, respectively 

factor analyzed the results and i science (I); gog®0®^ 

named aesthetic commumcation versus pra , versus tlie faith 

versus passive aesthete (II)l " ^Ttht pure scientist (IV); 

in good works (“)■ vLus social welfare 

'■The factors seemed to ^ors I, H. IH. 

English and music majors score 7 ^^^j^^^ies toward cmoliona 

VI, reflecRng aesthetic communication P®°P'®- 

maladjustment, interest m i ctiwlics and attitudes. Tlie clicmi ry 

rejection of business and s®'®® scores similar to each other on a > 
and mathematics students had mechanical and riiiantitativc 

factors, which min'®” olietic business contact, ®"<'i®®‘f . 
activities, avoidance of *® o, communication. Tlie Inod.em- 

acHvilies, and disinterest j.^j^nts were simitar on factois II, 

istry (premedical) and ps) onitudes in combination ' 

III, and VI, showing st™"g f^;,| . strong interest in acCTimuI. g 
interest in helping P®®P'®,;, economics, political ^ 

power and prestige. to each other in some ways. i P® 

students ^ 
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science and history majors were similar on factors I and III, while the 
economics and political science students were similar on factors II and 
IV. The latter hvo groups seemed to be responsive to persuasive interests; 
the economics students were less concerned with social welfare than the 
political science and history students- 

Though Sternberg concluded that significant differences existed in 
the personality attributes of college students in different majors, the 
differences were not of a magnitude to permit the prediction of indhadual 
personality profiles. In fact, the dimensions he describes are, considering 
his instruments, veiy much like the Kuder Preference Record and the 
Allport-Vemon scores. The SVIB differentiates among students in vanous 
college majors in a similar way and can in that sense be construed to be 
a personality test. 

Using the work setting method. Miller (1962) took a somewhat 
different approach to the quesh'on of personah't)' traits and career choice- 
He suggested that the career is best considered in terms of the work 
setting and work function rather than as a whole unit. Predicting that 
people in different occupations vary in personality in a way that is 
relevant to their occupation, he further predicted that the personality 
differences are more closely related to the differences in work setting than 
they are to work function and that the differences in personality become 
more pronounced as one’s length of time in the occupation increases. He 
studied a sample of 50 men in each of three occupations: (1) YMCA 
business secretaries, (2) YMCA youth workers, and (3) comptrollers. 
He reasoned that t\vo of these groups are similar to each other in function 
(the Y secretaries and the comptrollers) and two were similar in setting 
(the Y secretaries and the Y youth workers). He compared the three 
groups on 13 selected variables reflecting personal orientation which were 
drawTi from several personality and interest inventories, such as the 
MMPI, EPPS, SVIB, and so on. 

The results reflected significant differences in personality that secm^ 
to be related to the particular occupation of the subject, supporting tne 
first hypothesis. Ixioking at the way the three groups are paired on 
responses, Afiller found that four \'ariables reflected similarity of person 
ality based on work setting, two variables reflected similarity on wor ' 
function, one pair reflected similarity on both function and setting, an 
t%vo pairs reflected no similarity on either function. Tlius, the scconc 
h)'pothcsis was only partially supported. Comparison of subjects of 
tenure in a field with newcomers indicated no support for the t iir 
hypothesis that personality trait differences reflecting occupation become 
more pronounced as (enure increases. , 

Finally, a fourth approach to the examination of pcrson.alify 
career, the clinical method, is rcprcsenlcjd in a study by Stcgelman 
Peck (I960). Tlicy proposed to develop and test a theory de.iling 
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the underlying need patterns that exist among diverse vocational groups. 
The approach was based on several propositions: first, that people possess 
stable and unique personality need patterns; second y, t at voca ions 
differ in their job-role requirements; thirdly, that people choose voca- 
tions because they believe, consciously or unconsciously, that the job-ro 
requirements of the field they select allow them to satisfy some of fte 
dominant personality needs; and fourthly, that the ,ob-roIe 
of a vocation best satisfy the dominant personaUty needs of a certa. 
kind of individual. Finally, Siegelman and Peck assumed 
quence of all the previous assumptions, most peop yn a v 
a common need pattern which differs from the need patterns character 

istic of people in other vocational areas. , u c.'rv nprsnnalitv 

The specific hypothesis investigated was that the b-- Pf 
need patterns of people in different occupations vary f f 
teen chemistry students (fifteen ° „„ ROTC duty 

undergraduate major), sixteen career mi ary j 

(eight® Army and iight Air Force) who J f and 

mUitary experience, and sixteen "gP ^ administered the 

five "middlers”) comprised ^ is a needs inven- 

following instruments: the Stern Aclivi i > system; a homemade 

tory based on Murray’s personality theory bioeraphical data form 

sentence compleHon blank about nee addition, a structured 

eliciting information about early 1 gsked to describe the 

interview was conducted in which ® , important or unique to 

personality characteristics they considered to be importan 

members of their occupation. ^rvations Siecelman and Peck 

On the basis of the group: 

(1960) wrote the following descrip 

a-,^'4oSi; 
r-Tau" "0 "" 

and social events, ana 


Chemist: 

Minister: 

Officer: 
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impulsiveness, and idealistic action (almost the direct opposite of the 
ministers). The officers are highest in practical action, compliance, and 
determination, and lowest in vicarious sex interest, social science analysis, 
introspection, and abstract intellectualization. Thus, Siegelman and Pecks 
findings, richer than can be presented here, point suggestively to the 
coincidence between job roles and personal needs. 

Summary 

Four general research approaches to personality and career have 
been illustrated in this section. One type has tried to identify specific 
personality traits associated with occupational membership on a purely 
statistical basis. A second approach uses factor analysis to identify con- 
stellations of personality traits that differentiate individuals involved in 
various educational and vocational activities. The third method rests 
basically on the study of differences in the work setting, and the fourth 
approach studies the background and personality attributes of occupa* 
tional groups in a more clinical way. 


THE PERSONALITY TRAITS OF SPECIAL 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 

To give the reader some flavor for the range and content of person- 
ality studies of occupational groups, this section is devoted to a summajfy 
of a number of studies in which the personality traits of delimited career 
groups were studied. 


Engineers and Scientists 

Table 6,1 summarizes some of the principle findings of several studies 
of engineers and physical scientists. Generally, the findings, though em- 
ploying different terms from one study to the next, exhibit a striking 
degree of agreement in their descriptions of people in engineering or 
scientific occupations. Most vivid is the preference of technical people to 
work with impersonal objects and avoid interpersonal conflict and per 
haps as a result, the appearance of psychological health. 

Three general comments about tlicse studies are in order hecanso 
tliey recur in the other studies described later in this section. The use 
of the MMPI in the Thumin (1951) study carries willi it tlic 

of the relevance of the use of an instrument to assess psychopatholog>^^o 
the study of “normar individuals. All the scores reported by 
both groups, were in the normal range. A question is raised on " * 
normal scores on the MMPI reveal about human behavior. Sccon )» 
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comparing engineers wth physical scientists, as in the Kom study (1962) 
is likely to paint a different picture of engineers than a comparison of 
engineers with advertising men as in the Thumin (1951) study. Person- 
alit)’ attributes may be minimized or maximized, depending upon what 
comparison group is used. Finally, the use of student groups in this 
research tends to reduce the clarity of the differences found because an 
engineering freshman may graduate as a liberal arts prelaw major. 
Student samples are too unstable to be relied upon. 

For a more detailed review of studies of the personality of engineers 
as W’ell as speculation about their personality development, the reader is 
referred to Beall and Bordin (1964). 

Health Professions 

As might be expected, the personality of people in the health profes- 
sions has had a major share of attention, since personal characterisbcs 
are presumed to be particularly critical to the effectiveness of medical 
people. Several studies of student nurses, dentists, physicians, and stu- 
dents in other general health professions are summarized in Table 6.— 
Once again, the data seem consistent from one study to the ne.xt, in those 
permitting comparison. Nursing students generally seem unsure of them- 
selves and passive, though there is some indicab'on (Healy & Bord, 1951) 
that as they enter the profession, those with grossly inadequate person- 
ality traits are excluded. The others in medicine and related fields gener- 
ally seem to be w'ell adjusted and healthy. 

Artists 

Several studies describing artists are summarized in Table 6.3. 
Artists are consistently found to be independent, relatively unconcerned 
with approval and status, creative, and emotionally passive. 

Actors 

The results of studies describing the personality organization of 
actors are summarized in Table 6.4. Drawing mainly from Tafts data 
(1961), there appear to be ver)' substantial differences between 
personality traits of male and female theatrical people. The males secrn 
more feminine than tjpical males, whereas the females, though feminine 
in manner, had many culturally masculine attitudes, such as the desire 
to control and manipulate others. Generally, the actors and actresses 
seemed to be impulsive, cmofa’onally unstable, insensitive to others, et 
hibitionistic, and in the case of males, frequently homose-mal or homo- 
sexuaJIy oriented. In other words, Taft found tliat the personality o 
theatrical people conformed to the steriK)tjpe in many respects. 
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humorous; senior high art teachers were creative and pro- 
d\iced considerable salable art; college art teachers were 
highly formal, nondirective in method, and preferred to 
work with adults rather than adolescents. 




and se1f*control; actresses lower on social responsibility and 
blghcr on depression, psychopathic deviancy, psychasthenia, 
and self-conlrol. 
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Theological Students 

Childers and White (1966) studied 72 male theological seniors and 
graduate students, looking for personality differences between those who 
were planning careers as pastors, missionaries, or in religious education. 
The Cattell 16PF Test, along \vith the Marlow-Cro^vne Social Desir- 
ability Scale and a Personal Data Sheet, was administered. No differences 
in personality were found behveen the three groups. Compared wth the 
general norms for the 16PF Test, some differences did emerge, however. 
The theological students as a whole seemed more persistent, conscien- 
tious, serious, introspective, desurgent, sensitiv'e, gentle, and dependent, 
and showed a higher need for social approval on the Marlowe-Cro%vne 
Scale. 

Strunk (1959) studied the SVIB scores and the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory performance of 60 pretheological students, using 50 freshmen 
enrolled in a business administration program as a control group. The 
only two characteristics found to be distinctive of preministerial Ss were 
tiieir greater social aggressiveness and femininity. 

Homemakers 


Although a major portion of women in America are occupied as ful 
time homemakers, relatively few studies have attempted to examine their 
personality patterns. Perhaps investigators have avoided such studies on 
the assumption that no generalizations about personality can be made 
about such a diverse group. Hoyt and Kennedy (1958) solved that pro 
lem by comparing the personality patterns of homemaking versus career 
oriented women. They investigated two hypotheses: (1) career oriente 
and homemaking women differ on the housewife, stenographer-secretarj. 
ofBce worker, and elementary teacher scales of the SWB, and (2) pc^ 
sonality differences (not specified) exist between homemakers and career 
women. A total of 407 freshman women at Kansas Slate College were 
given the S\TB and EPPS and then queried about their interests. Of t ic 
original sample, t^vo groups were formed: a career oriented group com 
posed of 30 women and a homemaking group, consisting of 71 women. 


all of whom were highly oriented toward marriage. 

The results revealed a great many significant SVIB differences 
betiveen the two groups of women. The findings, howev'cr, seem some- 
what circular. Homemaking women, assigned to a homemaking group 
in the first place by means of inquiries about tlieir plans, have nom 
making interests on the S\TB, while career oriented women, 
because they had career plans, were found to have interests on ,.p 
similar to those of career women. In effect, these results N-alidate the 
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but add little to our understanding of homemaldng versus career oriented 

results of the EPPS comparisons were more 
ever. Career women were found to score higher on 
and intraception, while homemakers had higher '“'2 

and enduraLe. Thus, the career oriented woman 

tag to prove her worth through ““^""^“^mlnds that marriage 
extent she uses her career to avoid the to be more 

would impose. The homemakers, on the other ban , 
highly motivated by needs for affection and acceptance, winch 
readily available in marriage than in a Kennedy 

Wagman (1966) replicated and ex Csarlicr study, 

study. His findings substantially lower religious 

The career oriented women had h g 

scores on the Allport-Vemon-Lind y gyjj, 

makers. Three interest patterns for ^ inchidinC la^\')’c^ and 

tentatively identified; a ^-^scn’lcd hy physician, nurse, 

social worker; a science-technical patte P psychologist and several 
and anOror; and a combination ^aj^rp^ems. In contrast 

other occupations that overlapped i., „ .yomcn; dietician, house- 

only one pattern was found for the homemak.ng women. 

wife, and home economist. 

Teachers 


The several studies of the P^-f S" 
students reveal strikingly similar rcsii . leachers arc not highl) 

Table 65. The data indicate that g ^ iiuhviil- 

motivated toward achievement. ' „.l,o enjoy hh-nlifyng 

uals, people who like stable 


Table 6.5. Ihc aata inuvv-— - ^ 

motivated toward achievement. “ . , j^nd w„u i*-)-/ -- • 

uals, people wbo like stable, p ' ^jdjjion, ilicy appe.ir to Ik* soa. , 
with institutions and groups, 
oriented, as is to be expected. 

Some Miscellaneous Groups 
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profiles, and secondly, some of the occupations studied were represented 
by samples as small as three or four people, and even the largest sample 
were not very large. These limitations make generalized personality state- 
ments about the men in the 26 careers studied impossible to express. 

A study by Rosenberg (1937), described in detail earlier, touched 
on some personality aspects of career preference. He found that 43 per- 
cent of the students who preferred people oriented careers can be con- 
sidered to be comph’ant and 24 percent of them as aggressive and 
detached from others, whereas 32 percent of those preferring careers 
providing extrinsic gratification were aggressive and 20 percent detached 
and compliant. Thirty percent of those who preferred expressive careers 
were detached from others and only 14 percent compliant and aggressive. 
These data clearly lead to the inference that people in each of the three 
kinds of careers have a characteristic personal style which differentiates 
them from those in the others. 


Summarj' and Evaluation 

The many studies of personality traits and occupational membership 
or potential membership typically involve an objectively scored person- 
ality inventory or a proj'ective test of personality that is administered to 
a student sample (occasionally an occupational sample). The scores are 
then compared to ^ose of either a control group of people who represent 
no particular occupation, or to those of a group of people representatne 
of another career field, or to test norms. Ordinarily, it is assumed that 
occupational membership results from personality factors rather than ^ 
reverse, though some few investigators have considered the latter possi 
bility. _ . 

Several maj'or shortcomings of these procedures come to min - 
Reports of replications of trail-factor studies are few. The persona i J 
measures employed have serious limitations, and inferences drawn tro^^ 
responses to those inventories may have questionable validity. Most o 
the instruments have a psychopathological basis which is usually inappro 
priate and inadequate for the understanding of normal behavior, 
sampling represented in these studies is verj’ limited. The results of p<^*^ 
sonality tests based on students who are considering majoring »n various 
academic fields, or correlating personality test scores with interest 
toiy scores, are procedures vety far removed from the obscr\'ation 
personality differences in members of diverse occupational 
practice that is extremely rare. In fairness to the investigators, liovei 
the use of student groups is likely to work against tlie discover) 
spurious relationships between personality and career, since the s n 
groups presumably are not as "pure** personality as would 1^ 

in a professional group beyond the screening of the training or educa 
required for vocational entrance. 
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Super and Bachrach (1957) have pointed out the 
for personality trait differences in members of di eren 
cause too much overlap exists, and the occupations o era • 

of personality differences among their members. It is hkey 
profitable to look for factors which inflnenee the ° nrrs“- 

decisions that people make, which seems to extensive effort 

ality style approach, discussed earlier, tries to do, ^ j.^elop highly 

is Lde to analyze occupations functionally and "^It to 
sophisUcated tests of both personality and j pil. 

mLh people and careers with a simplistic on 

be highly successful. Most of our psycho members of those 

groups and are useful in predicting behavior o ex re ^ the 

Ups, but fall down sharply m them -“yUlrbit - no- 
majority of individuals who fall m the mi P dianccs in ten to 
meaningful is it to tell a young '’U“ mX when we do not 

succeed in engineering and five m en personality 

weigh his desire to be one or the other with anything but 

testfwiU frequently fail to g^e^ote stable oorre^at.om^^^^ 
other personality tests and frequent y fallen of personally 

which they were devised, wo bring them into an arena for 

maladjusted people from normals, lORiS 

which they were never intended ( ernon, 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have mUec'rUelopmenl. psyeho- 

career, namely, the role of persona va I interaction 

logical needs structure in occupa , functioning. pcrsoiM ' > ' 

disordered behavior and career ci , ^u.faclor nppro.ieli °^'P' ' 
and career behavior, and the ,, ,.cen integm.«l in m a 

tional behavior. None of ‘'•“'“PP'^Xonal l-eharion 

cohesise tlicoretic.al appro.ic i f„™cnt of an Idea coneern K 
stands for a stream of reseiircl. or „,i, ehap.erja 

aspect of occupational of these nnpmiel.es inn. 

bin to sketch tlie rationale onderl) mg . „ 
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personality tests, and the similarity of personality’ traits necessai}' for 
success and entry in a variety of careers, tiiere would seem to he little 
hope that such an approach can lead to fruitful understanding of career 
behavior. AH in all, the trait-factor approach is relative, ^^^len musicians 
are a)mpared with other musicians, subtle differences may be observed, 
but these differences become academic when musicians are compared 
wth artists. It is hardly meaningful to discuss the personality traits of 
artists as compared to those of musicians when in fact, the tNVO groups are 
highly homogeneous when compared with engineers. To further com- 
pound the problem, so much overlap exists bet^veen the traits obser\'ed 
between members of various careers as to make the indiridual prediction 
of membership in a vocational group on the basis of personality variables 
a highly inaccurate activity. Similar criticisms may be applied to the 
conception of the role played by values and psj’chological needs in career 
selection and behavior. 

The personality sty'Ie approach is the richest conceptually. Currently, 
it offers few apph'cations to counseling, but ultimately It is likely to lead 
to more comprehensive understandings of vocational behavior in dm 
context of human development than the other approaches discussed in 
this chapter. 
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SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND 
CAKEER DECISIONS: 

THE SITUATIONAL APPROACH 


The social systems approach to the consideration of career choice and 
occupational behavior differs from the other points of view examined in 
this book primarily in its emphasis. The sociological approach is funda- 
mentally based on the notion that elements beyond the individual’s 
control exert a major influence on the coxirse of his entire life, including 
his educational and vocational decisions. Supporters of this view suggest 
that the degree of freedom of occupational choice a person has is far less 
than might at first be assumed and that a man’s self-expectations are not 
independent of the expectations society has for him. Society, in its turn, 
is assumed to present occupational opportunities in a manner related to 
class membership, a matter which has been extensively studied by inter- 
ested sociologists. 

Related to the sociologists belief that circumstances impose choices 
on individuals is the proposal that chance plays a major role in occupa- 
tional decisions. That is to say, being in the “right place at the right time” 
may have more to do with the vocational decisions people make than 
systematic planning and vocational counseling. The chance theory of 
vocational selection is more at home in the social systems chapter than in 
any other chapter in this book. The psychological theories of career 
decision making do not exclude the possibility that chance factors influ- 
ence decisions, though psychologists do not often discuss the effects of 
c ance factors on careers explicitly. What differentiates the sociological 
^ psychological approaches to the chance issue is a matter of emphasis, 
o ps)c ologisls, the chance variable represents an irritant, hopefully to 
o minimized, so that better decisions can be made and brought more 
un er t e control of the indisndual. The psychologist strives to understand 
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the noDchance variables belter in order to reduce the effect of chance 
elements in his predictions. The sociologist, on the other hand, is likely 
to focus ins attention on chance (extraindividual) variables themselves 
and seeks to understand the forces that operate in that dimension in order 
to introduce some systematic organization of these apparently unsys- 
tematic aspects of life. Both disciplines might agree as to the proportion 
of chance involved in a given decision, but the psychologists are likely to 
be annoyed \wth chance variables and ignore them if possible, while the 
sociologists are more likely to be interested in the phenomenon of chance 
and study it. 

While impersonal and chance social factors may represent a major 
portion of the interest of the social syslena view of career decision making, 
the organization of society itself represents another more systematic social 
aspect which influences individual career behavior in a way that is not 
directly under one’s control. So, loo, are the influences of the economic 
opportunities and general situational elements surrounding the individual 
as a function of his social class and the organization of Hs society. The 
social and the organizational environments %vith their economic implica- 
tions are the dimensions upon which we shall consider the social systems 
approach to career choice and subsequent occupational behavior. The 
ideas and research discussed in this chapter represent several dh'erse 
streams of thought. Some of the concepts and data were developed 
specifically with career development theory in mind, whereas other work 
was conducted independent of career development theory but has been 
included here because it has relevance to our study of career develop- 
ment. 


THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

Social organization in America is not without class strata. Tljcse 
social class distinctions, which have grown up over the past two or three 
hundred years, are continuously changing in order to keep in tunc ^vith 
the expanding economy. Because of the changing nature of the soci.il 
structure and the geographic mobility open to Americans, the effects on 
behavior of social class membership have sometimes been overlooked. 

Social class membership both influences and is influenced by occtip.a* 
tional membership. Hollingshead s study of Elmtowns louth (19-19) is a 
classic investigation of the role social class plays in human development 
in general. Although the details reported by rrollingshcad may seem 
somewhat outdated now, his generalizations almut the social and ethnic 
background factors that influence occupational e^cpcctation and selection 
remain true today. Hollingshead reported that, when queried alwut 
career goals, seventy-seven percent of Qass 11 adolescents aspirctl to 
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professional or business careers while only seven percent of Class V youth 
Ld such high aims. About one quarter of Class V adolescents aspired 
primarily to service trades while surtually no Class 11 adolescents had 
such plans. 

Unquestionably, an interaction between personal characteristics, 
transmitted relatively independently of the culture, and social factors 
results in occupational choice. Ha\'ighurst (19&4) described several 
hj'pothetical case studies to illustrate the process through which boys in 
different social milieus mold their life style. The values in the home, the 
adult models available and identified with, the differential rewards for 
work versus play, for enterprise versus academic achievement, all con- 
tribute to the production of a given individual and his career pattern. 

Some sociological writers have suggested how the world might be if 
occupational selection were highly subject to social manipulation and 
selection. In Brace New World, Huxley (1946) described the technique 
of control whereby each individual is trained for bis place in society. 
Young, in The Rise of the Meritocracy (1961), produced a fascinating, 
satirical characterization of life In a culture where people “rise to the top” 
exclusively on the basis of their talents, with no advantage as a result of 
family connections, money, or irrelevant personal characteristics. In our 
own world, it is clear that the idea of complete freedom of occupational 
choice is exaggerated and that many constraints operate to limit the 
choice (Cherevenik, 1936-1957). Even the young people making these 
choices seem to know that complete freedom of choice is lacking, as 
evadenced by Hollingshead’s (1949) data presented above, showing that 
the occupational aims of most lower class adolescents are consistent with 
their social class. 

Two social anchor points exist to fix a person’s occupation (Caplow, 
1954). At one extreme is the society in which occupation is heredilaiy’; 
son either follows father, or at least the father’s career and life style 
impose rigid limits on the variety of careers his son may consider. At the 
other extreme lies the societj’ in which occupational choice is the exclu- 
sive result of the individual’s personal characteristics. Young’s Meritoc- 
racy (1961), mentioned earlier, represents such a culture. In the Western 
world, occupational choice lies somewhere in between the two anchor 
points. At what particular point on the continuum the choice is made 
is a function of when and where in the culture one chooses to focus 
attention. 

In American society, the inheritance of occupation is most likely to 
occur where the older generation has large capital investments to pass 
along to its offspring. Family owned businesses, such as retail stores and 
farms, are good examples of this kind of career heredity. It is interesting 
to speculate about the role that the production of large families in farming 
communities has played in the gradual transition in American society 
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from farming to manufacturing. Only riie oldest sons could inherit enough 
farm land to make their efforts profitable. The others were required to 
leave the farm and find other means of support, contributing to the 
urbanization and mechanization of the society, which, cyclically, created 
opportunities in cities for future farm bom generations. 

The inheritance of occupation is also likely to occur where the 
fathers work occurs in a state of relative isoiafion from other people. 
Isolation may be either physical, such as in careers in the fanning, lum- 
bering, or fishing industries, or psychological, such as in medicine, the 
military, or religious occupations which set their membere apart from 
the community at large, and in the case of the latter two, frequently add 
to the psychological isolation by requiring frequent moves from place 
to place. Counterbalancing these influences toward the inheritance of 
work in American society is the fact that most parents whose occupational 
and class status are below Class I hope that their children will exceed 
their own occupational achievements. Thus, the marginal storekeeper 
might encourage his son to go to college to become an accountant, or the 
skilled machinist would hope for his son’s success in engineering. Both of 
these parental careers might have some hereditary cbaracterislicss, the 
first in the real property involved, the second in access to the union, yet 
parents in subprofessional fields usually hope that their sons will do 
better than they did through education. 

Education is the main element in individual choice and the primary 
agent of occupational mobility. Educational decisions, though often made 
rather casually, effectively commit a person to certain courses of action 
by eliminating other possibilities. Frequently, educational decisions which 
are made in a school setting but which have occupational implications, 
are based an tenuous assumptions about the world of work. Because the 
choices are made for but not in work the students usually find it difilcult 
to make the decisions. Once made, the decisions are far from final ( Cap- 
low, 1954). At the Pennsylvania State University, approximately half the 
graduates change their major field at least once during their years in 
college. A study conducted at the &nsas State University (Cross, I960) 
revealed that relatively few graduates were employed in \vork directly 
related to their major field of study in college. To the degree that parents 
influence the educational decisions of their offspring and to the degree 
that social class influences parental attitudes toward and capability of 
providing educational opportunities, social class factors are highly im- 
portant in educational-vocational decisions. 

The scholastic goals of a student are a function of llic partiailar set 
of experiences to which he has been exposed. His resulting values stem, 
at least in part, from bis parents' beliefs, lliose of his neighborhood, other 
children in the neighborhood, and so on (Slater, 1957). One is not hkcly 
to find a hcavj’ empb.'isis on academic training in a low socioeconomic 
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neighborhood where men work hard physically and are admired and 
respected for their physical skills and strength. 

Lipsett ( 1962 ) has summarized the role of social variables in voca- 
tional development. Social class membership influences the particular 
choices of career that adolescents make; although the sequencing of the 
decisions probably does not differ basically from class to class, the timing 
is likely to be different. The higher class youth make their decisions when 
older than their lower class counterparts, and the specific careers they 
choose are different from those made by the lower classes. The career 
decisions influence and are influenced by educational decisions and 
opportunities. Both the home and community stimulate the adolescent. 
Parents place pressure on students for certain choices and make available 
or deny certain contingencies accordingly. For example, the availability 
of the family car may depend upon school grades in one family while in 
another no such restrictions may exist. ^^flliIe in one community going to 
college is the normal activity for an 18-year-old, in another that may be 
seen as frivolous, and instead, most parents may insist upon work after 
high school graduation. All of these factors operate to influence the role 
the student perceives himself as likely to play when an adult and the 
degree to which he will strive to fulfill it. 

The research strategy most commonly used to study social factors 
underlying career behavior has been to interview large numbers of 
students with respect to their occupational preferences and selections and 
relate these selections to their familial background. Frequently, father’s 
occupation, family income, and parental educational background have 
been broadly translated into social class terms. Variations of the strategy 
have included comparisons of fathers’ and sons’ occupations. \Vliere the 
latter approach was used, the occupations were usually considered in 
broad categories, such as the occupational family, much as Roe’s classifi- 
cation of occupations would lead to (Roe, 1956), or even more broadly, 
such as occupational level. 

Rosenberg ( 1957 ) , whose study was described in detail in Chapter 
6, reported some interesting data concerning the relationship between 
parental class and student career expectations. In particular, father’s 
income seemed to be highly related to the kinds of choices students made. 
In proportion to their numbers, very' few prospective teachers came from 
families where the earnings exceed $20,000 (in 1950 dollars). On the 
other hand, families with such incomes produced more than their share 
of physicians and lawyers, as might be expected in view of their ability 
to afford the training. Interesting, loo, is the finding that the future eam- 
ings expected by students correlates wry' highly with fathers’ income 
evcl. It is as if students expect to lead a style of life very similar to the 
one ctl by their father, while at the same lime maintaining generally 
upward mobile hopes. Family income thus seems to exert a major effect 
on student expectations of income, opportunities, and specific choices. 
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A study by Hewer and Neubecfc (1962) examined the socioeconomic 
backgrounds of all freshmen entering the University of Afinnesota in 
1959. As might be expected, the upper socioeconomic levels were over- 
represented in the class. More than fourteen percent of the freshmen 
came from professional and technical level families and over twenty-five 
percent from families where the main wage earner was a manager or 
otvner, while fewer than six percent came from families where the main 
worker was an operative and less than three percent from families of 
laborers. AH these figures are disproportionate to the representation of 
these categories in the general population. 

Generally, the results of studies comparing tlie occupations, or 
occupational levels, of fathers and sons reveal that cliildren generally 
follow careers that resemble those of their fathers, within the context of 
a general upward striving in American society (Samson & StefHre, 1952; 
Beilin, 1955; Porter, 1954; Jenson & Kirchner, 1955; Gunderson & Nelson. 
1965; Krippner, 1963; Clark, 1967; Hollingshead, 1951; Miller & Form, 
1951). Thus, some upward movement may be seen, but generally it is 
slight and is usually statistically offset by the corresponding slight down- 
ward social movement, a movement largely ignored by the general public. 

The few studies reporting exceptions to this finding descn’c some 
mention, Stewart (1959) studied the relationship between occupational 
perceptions and socioeconomic background, observing tlie responses of 
fifth grade boys to a vocational “giiess-who” test comprised of nine pic- 
tures of men representative of a variety of occupations; judge, teaclicr, 
scientist, mechanic, police sergeant, salesman, I.aborcr, bellboy, and news- 
boy. The subjects were asked to identify the occupations depicted and 
then to rank the occupations with respect to earnings, housing, admira- 
tion and respect, and education. The resulting rankings were much ns 
might be expected except that the police sergeant was rated somewhat 
higher and the salesman somewhat lower than predicted. Of most interest 
was the finding Uial the rankings revealed little difTercnccs as a hmction 
of the occupations of the fathers. 

Mulvey (1963), in a study of the career patterns of women o:-cr 
approximately a twenty-five year period follovring their graduation from 
high school, found that although the subjects' oun level of education was 
highly related to the nature of tlieir career patterns, parental socio- 
economic status was apparently nnrelatcd to and exerted little influence 
upon the patterns folIow«l by tbc women in her sample. Possihly. a 
woman’s career pattern is more significantly affcclctl by her husl)aiwrs 
social standing than tlral of licr p.arents, though it is to l>c cxi>cct(xl that 
parental status should infiucncc marriage prospects. 

Anotlicr research approach to Che study of social class factors m 
occtipational level is represented in a study by Ifcwer ( lOGl). She sfudietl 
the rclationsliip between S^9B scores and tlir socioeconmnic loci. ground 
of the frc-sfiman class entering tl»c University of Minnemla in lO'T 
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Socioeconomic class was determined by the assessment of the occupation 
and education of the students fathers. The SVIB scores of the students 
were compared, scale by scale, %vith nine socioeconomic levels that re- 
sulted from the analysis of parental educational and vocational classifica- 
tion. The comparison revealed a relationship between scientific and 
technical interests on the SVIB and relatively lower socioeconomic social 
antecedents. It should be kept in mind, however, that Hewer and Neu- 
beck’s (1962) findings indicated that most of the freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota come from the upper half of the social strata. 

Hyman (1956), in a similar design, classified high school seniors into 
social class groups and compared their standing with scores earned on the 
Kuder Preference Record. \Mien the social class alone was considered, 
no differences were found in Kuder scores. When intelligence was also 
included in the analysis (by means of scores on the Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Test of Mental Ability), upper class students in the “normal” range 
of intelligence scored higher on the mechanical scale than upper class 
“superior” intellect students. Middle and lower class “superior” students 
scored higher than upper “superior” students on the social service scale. 
It is interesting to speculate about the kind of family experiences that 
permit a bright lower class youngster to develop a social service interest 
and compare those experiences wiUi the kind that inhibit the develop- 
ment of the same interests in an upper class adolescent with similar 
intellectual talents. The bright youngster from a socially prominent fam- 
ily would probably be encouraged to use his talents to maintain his 
family's status while the lower class youth might develop a sense of 
mission to help others, financially and socially disadvantaged like himself. 

Finally, a study by Pierce-Jones (1959) correlated scores on the 
Kuder Preference Record with socioeconomic ratings obtained through 
the Gough Home Index rating. Based on a sample of eleventh graders, 
Pierce-Jones found that for boys the home rating was positively correlated 
with high literary and musical scores and negatively with outdoor inter- 
ests. For girls, high home ratings were negatively correlated with clerical 
and mechanical scores. Not surprising is the finding that high socio- 
economic status is positively correlated \vith IQ scores and school grades 
for both boys and girls. Thus, socioeconomic status may well have an 
effect not only on the development, nurture, and acceptability of certain 
interests, but also on the likelihood that the student will achieve well 
enough academically to keep a wide range of choices open to himself. 

Some investigators have examined the differences bet\veen social 
classes in their expectations of work and their approach to it. As Miller 
and Form (1951) have described the occupational expectations of the 
various social classes, upper class members come from families where the 
parents are owners or managers, where much stress is placed on the 
maintenance of contacts designed to uphold the family's high status, 
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anti where it is explicitly expected that the son will follow in his father’s 
professional or business footsteps and the daughter marry a man profes- 
sionally similar to her father. 

Middle class youth stem from white collar families. The principle 
task for these youngsters is to learn to manipulate other people inter- 
personally. Parents of this class expect their children to work hard and 
advance in work that pa}rs well and is “clean.” The lower class family, 
largely blue collar or manual, passes on the attitude to its children that 
they are not going to advance socially to any significant degree. Instead, 
the main job goals are, realistically, security, respectability, and pleasant 
and loyal interpersonal associations on the job. The children are taught 
that as long as one can provide well for his family and enjoy life he can 
consider himself successful. 

Other investigators have observed substantially the same things about 
occupational expectations. Centers and Bugental (1966) interviewed men 
and women in a cross section of occupations to investigate various moti- 
vations for work. They observed that the motives of white collar worlcers 
are more intrinsically related to their work \vhile the motives of blue 
collar workers are more extrinsic. Stephenson’s (1957) finding that lower 
class youth are disproportionally represented among students who 
express no particular vocational choice is probably re).ited to the lower 
class students' recognition that they have relatively little control over the 
work they will actually perform. ITius, they are likely to disengage them- 
selves from involvement in any particular work, and instead, remain 
undecided until specific opportunities present themselves. In contrast to 
this is Forrest’s (1961) finding that National Merit Scholars were less 
concerned with tlie practical factors in career choice than most college 
students. Forrest speculated that the difference may reflect the higher 
socioeconomic status of Merit scholars and the consequent lesser impor- 
tance of concern with practical matters. 

A distinctive method for studying one aspect of occtipational mem- 
bership has been reported by Laomann and Guttman (1966). A stratified 
sample of men was interviewed concerning a number of .sochal and occu- 
pational matters. In particular, each subject was asked to stale Ijis own 
occupation, his fathers, father-in-law’s, those of his three closest frienth, 
and his two neighbors. Tlic relationship between the social status of the 
subject and those of Ills associates conid then he determined. Tlirough 
the use of a three-dimensional analysis. \'ariablcs contributing to associ.i- 
tions with others were identified. Laumann and Cuttm.m pre<l/ct«J l)»at 
occupational prestige alone svas ovcrcmphasirctl in other research as a 
dimension determining intcrporson.al association. However, the results of 
Laumann and Cullman’s study suggest that of the liirce major dimensions 
involved, the most heavily weighted one is fiigldy corrchtrsl «ath ocr'up.i- 
tionnl prestige. 
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From the writings and research of the investigators just discussed, it 
seems dear that social class contributes to occupational behavior in a 
number of ways. The work that men enter is highly correlated with their 
fathers’ occupation. The work values they develop are stimulated by the 
social context in which they grow up and appear to be considerably 
different from one social class to another. And the education and training 
open to men varies depending upon the economic resources of their 
family. 


CULTURAL ORGANIZATION AND CAREER 

It must be kept in mind that social organizations and culture did not 
develop independent of a physical context. Geography and climate con- 
tributed to the emergence of community structure. The isolated, small 
family size farm developed because of the availability of cheap land 
and the time saved by not commuting to the fields from villages. Hilly 
lands encouraged dispersed communities; plains encouraged nucleated 
settlements where fanners commuted from villages to their fields. Sim- 
ilarly, urban centers developed around manufacturing which is inter- 
related with market factors, accessibility of labor, power, raw materials, 
capital, and transportation (Finch et al., 1957). Social organizations often 
persist long after their reason for being has been modified. Thus, atten- 
tion to mans ecology is critical if we are to identify which social institu- 
tions should be changed, how they may be changed, and what the effects 
of these changes may be on other aspects of human behavior. 

In this section, attention is devoted to the role that the particular 
setting in which a person finds himself contributes to his subsequent 
career behavior. Psychological theories about careers and career decisions 
give little emphasis to matters of situational "accident.” Sociological 
theories, on the other hand, provide some basis for understanding the 
interplay beriveen the person and his world. Caplow (1954) has sug- 
gested that the crystallization of a career choice may occur at any age; 
the particular timing that is observed usually reflects one*s culture. 

Blau and his associates (1956) have devised a complex and compre- 
hensiN’e scheme with which to conceptualize occupational choice in the 
cultural framework. According to Blau and his group, social structure 
exerts an influence on vocational choice through both the role it plays in 
the personality development of the individual and in its influence upon 
the economic and social conditions that prescribe the choice. The result- 
ing choice made by the individual is the consequence of his estimate of 
the probability of the attainment of a particular career goal in combina- 
tion with his evaluation of the career. Blau and his group assumed that 
people develop a hierarchy of career evaluations, much as Holland 
(1959) assumes, and estimations of the probabilities of their attainment 
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and thus the occupational decisions they make are a compromise between 
the two judgments. Accordingly, for the most part, people should select 
their most highly evaluated career possessing a reasonable probability 
of attainment. What varies from person to person is the definition of 
reasonable probability. The evaluations, one might infer from studies of 
prestige hierarchy, are relatively similar from one person to another. The 
effectiveness of a view such as Blau and his associates propose is based 
on the degree to which people are aware of the various career possibili' 
ties open to them. Sound occupational information, in the broadest sense, 
is crucial to good decision maldng in this framework. 

The Blau group has proposed that a double chain of events deter- 
mines occupational entry. One chain, based on individual characteristics, 
includes biological and psychological factors, while the other chain is 
concerned with conditions affecting the economic opportunities facing 
the individual, such as geography, social resources, opportunities for 
mobility, cultural labor conditions, variations in potential rewards, and 
so on. Both the individual and social chains interact in a manner which 
shapes the eventual occupational choice. Tire career development of a 
young man, well endowed intellectually and highly skilled in physical 
coordination and strength growing up in New York City, will be different 
from that of another similar young man living in rural Wyoming. TIic 
urban boy is much more likely to rely on his intellectual djaractcristics 
than his rural counterpart because of the greater number of educational 
institutions in the city. At the same time, it is clear that two j’oungsters 
with different temperaments and physiques growing to mahmly in Pitts* 
burgh will not necessarily both enter the steel mills. 

Information about the occupational organization of American culture 
is likely to be more effective in bringing occupational infontintion to fife 
than the current metliods of disseminating career information. Descrip- 
tions of the sociological elements of \'arious careers, sucli as hast* been 
Written by a few investigators and agencies (Danskin, 1935; 1937; U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1963; the descriptions wTiftcn by the Ilesc.irch 
Department of the Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Servires in 
Cleveland, Ohio), are more effective in producing tlie ffivor of life 
involved in a given career thnn the rclativciy slcritc information nlouf 
education, income, and necessary special talents such as are often all the 
information that is available. Samicr (1061) has suggested the «'<• of a 
scheme such .as Murray's environmental press and nerrh theor}* (193S) 
to describe career environments. 

Enviroiinicnfnl IVc«« 

Tile nblUlv of the situational context to rsrrt on fnfltirncr* on l‘r,’j n hr 
is well known' Fortl and Vthan (1965) luwx* lio»- sicnificanl t!.c 

modification of student living sitiwUont can lx* Jn the dreinnn awl 
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opportunity to complete a college program. Similarly, Osipow ^ and 
Grooms (1963) have demonstrated how the analysis of the situational 
context of a problem may proWde suggestions about techi^ues to 
modify behavior in desirable ways. Super and Bachrach (19o/) have 
suggested a social systems approach to die study of career development 
based on the interaction between the individual and his society. Pre- 
sumably, the society dictates the developmental sequence and tuning of 
vocational behavior and requires the individual to make career decisions 
wi thin the framework of the social system. The social system itself in- 
cludes the press of the larger culture and its various subcultures, the 
community, and personal sources of influence such as the home, family, 
school, and so on. The individual must make a choice which reflects a 
compromise between himself and the requirements of the social system. 

Murray’s ^vritings of the 1930’s provided the basis for the proposal 
diat die environment exerts a “press’* upon the individual which interacts 
with his personality, affecting the consequent behavior. The experimental 
prototype of this proposal with an academic context is Pace and Stem’s 
(1958) study of the psychological press of different college environments. 
Pace and Stem devised an instrument to measiue environmental press, 
administered it to students in five collegiate institutions and were able 
to ^^Tite statements illustrative of the environment of each of the scdiools. 

Other investigators have conducted similar studies of academic 
emironments. Thistlethwaite (1960) studied the influence of the college 
emironment on the academic plans of 1500 highly talented students who 
had completed their junior year. He found that faculty behavior was 
highly influential in stimulating certain changes in educational plans. A 
warm and informal faculty seemed to attract students to the social 
sciences, arts, and humanities, while an enthusiastic and permissive atti- 
tude of faculty ^\’as conducive to students in the natural and biological 
sciences. 

Astin ( 1965 ) also studied the effect of college environment on voca- 
tionally related educational decisions but attempted to take into account 
two other classes of data as well; criterion data, that is the student’s 
vocational choice at the time of his graduation, and control data, or the 
student input characteristics of the institution. To do this, he studied the 
character of National Merit Scholars at 73 institutions and the particular 
character of the institutions themselves. Considered were institutional 
\'ariahles such as the size of the student body, the mean ability level of 
the students, and the proportion of students majoring in each of the major 
personal orientations suggested by Holland (1959; see Chapter 2 of this 
hook). Tlie institutions were also considered with respect to affluence of 
the student body, tlie masculinity of tone of the population, and the 
student homogeneity. The results indicated the students’ career choices 
at the lime of their graduation were highly similar to the choices they 
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expressed when they began college. Bealistic and enterprising occupa- 
tional choices were correlated positively with realistic and enterprising 
college environments and negatively wiA other environments, suggesting 
that choices may be reinforced by the atmosphere at a given college. 
However, the talents of the Merit Scholars introduces a flexibility not 
likely to exist for more typical students, namely, the ability to exercise 
their preferences and not be concerned \vjth limitations in ability to any 
major extent in college. It seems likely that many changes in educational 
and vocational plans made by students in college reflect achiev’ement 
problems, not genuine modifications in preference. Preferences may 
change afterwards, possibly to reduce cognitive dissonance. 

Herr (1965) applied the environmental press concept to the study 
of high school students’ behavior. He administered a modification of 
Stem’s College Characteristics Index, renamed the High School Charac- 
teristics Index, to high school students. Differences were found in student 
perception of school press associated with academic performance, school 
grade, public versus parochial elementary school enrollment, IQ score, 
father’s occupation, and parental educational level. These results arc 
suggestive of the interaction between social experiences and conse- 
quences of social class attributes and the perception of the environment, 
which combine to influence behavior. 

Most of the emphasis of the environmental approach is based on the 
recognition that educational and vocational choices reflect a compromise 
between the individuals basic inch'nations and those poss/I)ih’fie.s that 
the culture opens to him. Unfortunately, little rcscarcli has l>cen con- 
ducted outside of the educational system concerning flie effect of the 
interaction between the individual and environmental press on career 
decisions. Systematic research of the effects of environmental press on 
Occupational behavior in industry would be interesting to ctaminc. 

Indusfn'al organization. Though the effect of cns'ironmental press 
of industrial organizations on career development has not Ix^n sludieil 
directly, considerable data nlwut organirzitionaJ effects on }fch.iy}or are 
available. One leading wilcr, Gross (196'l; 1D67), suggests that it must 
be recognized that organizations nffcct career beh.avior in four genrr.nl 
ways. Although there arc a great numlicr of small businesses in ^\cstem 
society, large organizations employ more [H*opIc than do ll>e more 
numerous small firms because of the I.irgc numlxrs of pcojile einpinynl 
in a single firm. Consequently, most people must ndjnst to the p.irtknd.ir 
problems of life in I.irgc organizations. TJirse problems include Ir.iming 
how to deal with nuthorify, safisfjdng security nerds appmpfiitrly. 
accommodating to svork that is rontinr. resolving the conflict between 
the need of the organization for cirathity and )el its ilrnumi for <x»n. 
forrnity, coping with the disl.incr In interpenona! ref.itioMS that rnmf 
I.irgc organiz.itions impure, and the acceptance of the f.ief that 
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mobility in large organizations may be, at retirement, downward rather 
than upward. _ 

Secondly, the particular organization in which a worker is employed 
largely determines the character of the people with whom he may inter- 
act. Since interpersonal relations are highly important to vocational suc- 
cess, the character of one’s associates may become even more important 
to a worker than the physical surroundings within which he works. 
Thirdly, the organization within which one is employed plays a major 
role in one’s job, which in turn influence income, affecting a persons 
material style of life. A workers income determines his consumption of 
goods, a major factor of modem American life. IVhether one o^vns a 
Chrysler or a Dart, or goes camping on vacation or to a posh resort, 
depends upon one’s income and social expectations, both of which may 
be largely determined by one’s job and institution. The effect of institu- 
tional life on noninstitutional behavior has been aptly described by 
myte (1956). 

Finally, Gross suggests the notion of the occupational career within 
organizational structures in that a person needs to leam that he may have 
a career even though he may change his job several times. Consequently, 
organizational life requires its workers to avoid becoming too well suited 
to one job or work setting since their career pattern may require several 
job changes as their career matures. A promotion may require one to give 
up old friends; a promising job may necessitate a cross country move. A 
personal knowledge of the problems in production acquired in younger 
days may inhibit an executive’s ability to detach himself from the man- 
agerial decisions he may be required to make when he has wader respon- 
sibilities in a more mature phase of his career. 

These four organizational effects imply that people must plan for 
career cycles which require them to maintain occupational flexibility and 
abilit)' to adapt to new friends, communities, and ways of life. It also 
implies that the career decision-making process must be sharpened, and 
people must strive to identify as many career alternatives as possible at 
any given point in their career progression, recognizing that they may 
maximize their chances of choosing wisely but not expecting perfection 
or finality to result from their decisions. Discussing organizational careers 
further, Slocum (1965) points out that occupational decisions are not 
exclusively the province of the chooser, but are subject to the demands of 
society and the opportunities available. Career choices have many causes, 
such as skills, interest, sex, values, and so on. 

Other wTilers have commented on life in organizations (Miller, 
1964) and the way organizations affect work. Wilensky (1964) has 
pointed out that although men complain about their work to one another, 
when they ate asked in a variety of ways whether they are satisfied with 
their work most indicate that they are. Few' men say their work is dull 
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careers! Their findings decisions that are sub- 

vide a large basis for the tands “ ^ have considerable validity, 

sequently made. Although the s ” ‘IJP „^jividua! a career decision 

as Holland's (1959) theory suggest for any md. ^ 

based on a cultural stereotype of an occupai 

unfortunate. . , , ♦.irtcrv has been the development 

Another aspect of <>““P^‘'.°"“' baSd on sociological data on 
of occupational information l'‘f ' j, living conditions 

occupations. True to life WUom oM^orK 

afforded by membership m certain ra e^cational-vocational 
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primary one. of their studies ,ional implications of the man) 

the inhabitants of the culture. conducted dcsen e a liMk 

different cross-cultural studies studies and their m. J 
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empirical research. Nevertheless, its broad conceptual basis should pro- 
vide some leavening for the psychologist's thinking about behavior in 
highly individualized and operational terms. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have examined die role social environment and 
cultural organization play in career development. Considerable attention 
has been given to the influence of class membership on occupational entry 
and career behavior. Research has demonstrated that social class mem- 
bership is an important situational determinant and affects attitudes 
toward education and work, the amount and kind of education and 
training acquired, and the economic resources one has to implement his 
career plans. 

More recently, ^vriters have become interested in the effects of man’s 
ecology on his career development. Geographic, climatic, and economic 
factors contribute importantly to die situational context >vithin which 
career decisions are made. Environmental press, in the form of institu- 
tional variables, is a major source of influence in career decisions. Institu- 
tional membership creates problems and structures solutions. The size 
and character of the industrial organization in which an individual works 
is a significant source of situational stress. Related to organization are the 
effects on career development of the extensive geographic and economic 
mobility enjoyed by workers in twentieth century America. 

The most far reaching contribution likely to result from the social 
systems approach to career development is an increasing sophistication 
in program development as a consequence of a greater understanding of 
the social forces that affect individual decisions. The approach points to 
the need for a greater attempt to relate career development to geography, 
climate, and economics. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE THEORIES 


We have now examined in considerable detail seven major vieNvpoints 
concerning the process of vocational decision making and subsequent 
career behavior. In so doing, the theories have been scrutinized, the 
relevant research described and its implications for the theories consid- 
ered, and applications of the theories to the problems of human career 
behavior discussed. The next objective is to contrast the various theories 
wth regard to their strengths and weaknesses according to a variety of 
criteria. As a result of such a comparison, it might be possible to reach 
some conclusions not about which theory is the ‘‘best,” but rather under 
what conditions one theory might be more useful than another as a 
conceptual guide. Furthermore, such a comparison might be a useful 
stepping stone to the consideration of a synthesis of the theories and 
directions for future theorizing about career behavior. In this chapter 
we will compare the theories with regard to two general criteria; the 
formal adequacy of each theory as a theory and the adequacy of each 
theory in contributing to the imderslanding and facilitation of career 
development. 


FORMAL ADEQUACY 

Theories may be assessed according to a number of criteria. In this 
book, we have chosen to consider theories in terms of their explanatory 
adequacy; the degree to which they are supported empirically; how 
general they are, that is, how broadly they are related to other bodies of 
scientific literature, data, and observation; the simplicity or parsimony 
of their concepts; how operational they are with respect to translations 
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into both resea^cb and practtce; and bow logtcaUy consistent or .neon- 
sistent they are. 

Explanatory Adecpiacy 

Explanation in science ““n^Vnees'’ 

increasingly detailed leve s j j^ibe the natnre of the functiona 

concepts which relate o™”*! ““ The Erst Und of explana- 

relationshipbetsveen two sets o constnictive. 

tion is commonly called re u constructive m their 

Examination *\*'i'„V„T“L*1haviorTh'e theories offer litde 

explanation of the phenomena of ^ b Nevertheless, there is some 

in the way of reductionistic „ j., theory (1959) identifies 

variation among them. vocational behavior, while mos 

the function of constructs ^ development and /..ndionmg of 

of the other theories desenbe both me 

vocationally relevant constructs. i„ concep ion. 

The trait-factor approach more on description than 

mti- - rSis'- lo 

interaction wth situa ^,jjoose ,.,tj,hnalor)* 

detailed and explicit enough top 
career development process. 

Empirical Support ,rc verv simil-W amonc d^ 

Wiile the ‘^•^’“^piri^mpport is wider and mmo vaj.^ ^ 
Oicories, the range ' F „ „.concs. but 
data exUt on whidi to assess 
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the degree to which different theoretical points of view have stimulated 
research. With a few exceptions, the research on career behavior has not 
been experimental in nature. Ordinarily, research designs have used con- 
venient samples and have observed the behavior of subjects over a period 
of time, concentrating on possible differences in vocational behavior as a 
function of the original sorting into groups. For example, groups sorted 
on childhood experiences are expected to enter predictably different 
occupations, or students scoring in certain ways on personality instru- 
ments are expected to express vocational preferences of a predictably 
different kind than other students with somewhat different personality 
traits. Only rarely have conditions similar to those of an experiment been 
arranged. 

In addition, the research has gradually been shifting from an em- 
phasis on the testing of response-response laws to the examination and 
production of hypothetical constructs (Borow, 1960). The theories of 
career development have played a significant role in stimulating this 
change in research activity, since the theories have provided guides in 
the development of predictions and hypotheses and in the identification 
of profitable areas of investigation. 

A considerable proportion of research based on Supers theory has 
resulted in empirical confirmation of the hvo fundamental aspects of his 
theory: that career choice is seen by the chooser as a way in which to 
implement his self-concept and that throughout life one is confronted 
with a series of career developmental tasks which specify the particular 
vocational decisions that must be made. The only significant shortcoming 
in the data concerning Supers theory is its limited range. Careers like 
nursing imply a great deal of persona) involvement and opportunity {or 
self-concept implementation, but the question is raised concerning the 
amount of self-concept implementation possible in clerking in a dry 
cleaning store. 

The behavioral style approach to personality and career has strong 
empirical support, but it, like Super s theor)', has been applied to a very 
limited range of career situations. As for Holland’s theory, the descriptive 
elements have had some experimental validation, but the results have by 
no means uniformly indicated the validity of Holland’s personality types 
and their relation to career membership or goals. Thus, Holland’s theory 
needs to reconcile the discrepancies that exist between measured person- 
ality style and the modal personality required for satisfied functioning in 
a given occupation. 

Psychoanalytic concepts have received mixed empirical support 
because of the wide \’ariety of specific approaches and variations in tlieir 
translation into operational terms. Tims some concepts, like the role of 
identification wth appropriate adult models in career development, have 
received considerable empirical support, whereas the notion that psychic 
energy may be sublimated in vocational activity has received little sup- 
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personality theory in the behavioral style stream of research on person- 
ality and career. Motivation and reinforcement are brought into the 
analysis of career behavior in the consideration of the way in which 
personality styles develop and are maintained, and in a sense, the 
personality style line of thought about careers is more closely attuned 
to psychological concepts in general than the other theories. 

Somewhat more divorced from the center of psychological theory are 
the needs and values approaches to career development and the trait- 
factor and Holland approach. The latter two theories share a dependence 
on the testing movement, to which Holland’s theory adds a dash of 
Spranger’s (1928) “types of man” approach. Despite their basis in person- 
ality theory, the needs and values approaches applied to career develop- 
ment have taken an empirical form and consequently are distantly related 
to psychological theorizing in general and instead have become heuristic. 

Parsimony 

Most of the theories are more than adequate on the criterion of the 
parsimony of the concepts they introduce to describe and explain voca- 
tional behavior. Some of the theories may be even too parsimonious wth 
the concepts they employ. The trait-factor personality approach (see 
Chapter 6) is almost a nontheory since it is basically empirical in nature. 
The viewpoint merely proposes that certain personality traits are more 
likely to be associated with some occupations than others. The needs and 
values approaches (see Chapter 6) go one step beyond the trait-factor 
theory, adding the postulate that the particular values and needs (con- 
structs in themselves) a person has influence his choice of career, his 
behavior in it, and the degree to which the career satisfies him. 

The Ginzberg (1957), Super (1953; 1963b), and personality style 
(see Chapter 6) models are essentially simple proposals. In the Ginzberg 
and Super approaches, the principles of developmental psychology play 
a major role. Neither theorist has significantly embellished those prin- 
ciples. The personality style system actually extends the needs approach 
since it generates principles to describe the way needs motivate human 
behavior in a vocational setting. Roe and Holland have also built their 
theories on only a few major concepts. Personality types, the level 
hierarchy, and environmental factors form the basis of the Holland 
theory, while genetic factors and family experiences are fundamental to 
Roe’s theory. 

Operational Adequacy 

The question of bow operational the theories are must be considered 
in t^vo parts, that is, the ease %\ith which the theories lead to research 
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THE PROCESS OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Normal Development 

The main thrust of several of the dieories is in the descriptions of 
how the career decisions of normally developing people evolve. The 
theoretical treatment given to normal career development seems to follow 
one of three general lines of thought. Roe (1957), Super (1959; 1963a), 
Ginzherg and associates (1957) and psychoanalytic thought aU describe 
career behavior fundamentally in terms of general concepts of human 
development. Super emphasizes bow the self-concept is shaped. Accord- 
ing to Super, each phase of life exerts its own particular emphasis on 
human behavior, including individual vocational behavior. It is thus 
possible to chart, in general terms, tfie activities of a vocational sort that 
are to be expected of an individual living in Western culture. 

The Ginzberg approach, similar to Super’s, describes career develop- 
ment as a series of events in a predictable sequence. Each aspect of the 
sequence presents the individual with a particular set of problems to be 
solved. Thus, in the vocational realm, the Ginzberg theory attempts to 
predict the sequence of behavior relevant to career decision making. 
Ginzberg’s approach does not lead to the prediction of occupation as 
much as it allows one to anticipate the vocationally relevant behavior an 
individual ^viU engage in. 

The developmental flavor is also prominent in the psychoanalytic 
approach to career behavior. \\Tiile the developmental phases of analytic 
theory are not as closely attuned to career behavior, the analytic approach 
places a heavy emphasis on the idea that personality development is 
crucially related to the events of early childhood and that the ensuing 
personalit)' causes the kind of occupational behavior that may be seen 
later. 

Roe’s description of the normal career development process is not as 
explicit as Super’s description. She assumes that individuals differ 
physically and psychologically at birth. Added to these differences are 
the effects of parental attitudes and behavior styles which lead the 
maturing child to favor one of a number of interpersonal styles of be- 
havior. The combination of the genetic features and the familial patterns 
leads to the prediction of general vocational behavior. Roes theory is 
primarily concerned Nrith predicting what kind of occupation a person 
^^^ll choose, but says little about vocational development subsequent to 
the choice. 

Both the Holland and social systems approaches emphasize the view 
that vocational behavior is situationally bound. In the soaal sj'stems 
approach, normal career development must be vie%ved in the context of 
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fication of desires, the ability to compromise, and the ability to identify 
with appropriate adult models are all important. If these abilities fail to 
materialize during the adolescent period, career decisions will be inade- 
quate and the individual will continue to be employed in a career in 
which he is dissatisfied or he will engage in numerous unsatisfying occu- 
pational pursuits. 

The Ginzberg group also specifically related the ability to make good 
vocational decisions to emotional stability, a relationship that most of the 
theorists seem to regard as valid but which has only on occasion been 
made explicit, notably by Super and by the psychoanalytic writers about 
careers. In general, it is agreed that if the psychological development of 
the individual fails to progress adequately, career development will not 
progress smoothly. Unfortunately, many theories have failed to show how 
career development can become misdhected in theoretical terms. 

Roe and Super are not explicit about how career development can go 
wrong. It is possible, however, to infer from Supers writings that prob- 
lems of maturation in general are related to the proper performance of 
the vocational developmental tasks required at a given age level, much 
in the way the Ginzberg group suggests. Similarly, in describing the 
shaping of the self-concept, Super leaves the way open for inferences to 
be drawn about what factors might create distortions in self-concept and 
what effects these distortions might have on career behavior. For Roe, 
the question of misdirected career choice is not appropriate since she has 
described how choices are made without seriously trying to evaluate their 
adequacy. 

Holland’s theory is very explicit about how poor career choices may 
be made. Holland discussed this problem in terms of conflict or indecision 
in career matters. If the modal personality style leads to an occupational 
decision that is blocked and there is no strong second modal personal 
orientation, vocational indecision will be observed. Similarly, if two orien- 
tations are nearly equal in strength, conflict in vocational decision will 
occur. In terms of abilities, a poor choice could be made if the individual 
did not evaluate his talents accurately and thus his level hierarchy was 
over- or undcrinflated. In that case, the individual would eitlrer be 
observed to aspire to a career which might be consistent with Ills modal 
orientation but too difficult for him, or choose one that failed to use his 
talents sufficiently. 

'Tljc theories rely on four main factors to account for misdirected 
career development. Most prominent of the four is the likcliliood of a 
retarded rate of development in general, which causes an individual to 
fail to have the skills neccssar\' to cope with the vocational developmental 
tasks relevant to his age and position level. Tlie other three factors, 
inadequate emotional adjustment, inaccurate sclf-cvafuation, and frozen 
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Critical Periods and Critical Agents in Career Development 

Once again, several distinctive lines of thought about when the 
most significant experiences for career development occur and what the 
critical sources of influence are emerge upon examination of the theories. 
The Ginzberg group and Super fall into one category. These writers agree 
that among Ae most critical agents influencing career development are 
the hind of adult models available during youth and adolescence, and for 
Super, models continue to be important. According to Super, many im- 
portant periods of life exist for career development, largely because there 
are numerous points in the life span when critical decisions affecting 
careers must be made. The Ginzberg theory emphasizes the age range 
from about ten to twenty-four years, since it is during this period that 
educational and vocational decisions are made affecting one’s entry job. 

Roe and the psychoanalytic writers seem to form a second category 
of thought about important periods and influences on career behavior. 
Both of these views emphasize the role of parents during early childhood 
in the shaping of mature personality. According to both of these 
approaches, later events exert a less significant impact on occupational 
behavior. Holland, personal values, personality behavior style, and the 
social systems approach form a third view. Al^ough none of these treat 
any particular period of development as crucial, they do have something 
to say about the sources of influence on decisions. For Holland, family 
factors, left unspecified, and social institutions are highly critical in the 
development of personality types and occupational images as well as 
opportunities. Similarly, the social systems view places a heavy emphasis 
on family variables such as social class, education, and income, in combi- 
nation with economic opportunities and social and industrial organization, 
as major forces which shape the individual’s vocational development. To 
a less explicit extent, the personal values line of thought sees family and 
cultural factors as forces which shape values. Finally, the behavioral style 
approach necessarily assumes the importance of situational variables in 
determining the behavioral styles an individual learns, as well as provid- 
ing a basis for eliciting these styles. Although not a category because they 
say nothing about either critical periods or critical agents, the trait-factor 
approaches form a final unit. This line of thought has nothing explicit to 
say about the forces which shape occupational behavior. 

The Role of Interests in Career Development 

Interests play an intimate role in career development theory, but the 
particular role is not typically stated in an explicit fashion in the theories 
of career development. Some theorists, like the Ginzberg group, assign 
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systems \'ie\vs concern themselves with the family in a slightly more 
explicit way. To Super, the family plays a critical role in the formation 
of the individuals self-concept and in the provision of a context for its 
implementation. Psychoanalytic thought sees psychosexual development 
significantly influenced by the family structure and interactions of its 
members. To Ginzberg and the social systems theorists, the family creates 
a highly significant situation which will play a major role in determining 
the specifics of the career decisions an individual will make. It will 
determine his social class, financial resources, and attitudes toward worlc. 
In the view of the Ginzberg theorists, a poor family will accelerate the 
career dev'elopment of their offspring, but will not alter the sequence 
through which he goes in any significant way. In addition, the lower class 
family is likely to be more passive in its general behavior and attitudes 
than middle or upper class families and thus its members may by' to exert 
less direct influence on their career patterns than upper or middle class 
people. Only Roe rests the hub of a theory on the family. To Roe, the 
family plays a crucial role in determining, in fairly specific ways, the 
lands of interactions with people that the youth will learn to develop. 

It seems obvious that familial factors are important to career deci- 
sions, both in the determination of the situational variables involved 
in career dev'elopment (such as educational, economic, hygienic and 
medical resources, social support and reinforcement, and the provision 
of a context for work) and in the inbaindividual variables (such as the 
physical and psychological characteristics that have a strong genetic 
component). It is stril^g that so little theorizing has been done to 
explicitly relate the role of the family to occupational behavior, particu- 
larly when extensive data exist showing bow the family background 
influences the kind of initial choice made and the manner in whi^ it is 
implemented. 


SUMMARY 

The theories’ sbength lies in their general explanation of the way 
career decision maldng occurs. For formal adequacy as theories, much 
seems to be lacking. In general, the theories have failed to pay serious 
attention to the satisfaction of the criteria applied to the scientific evalua- 
tion of theory. There is a tendency' to describe the cjareer development 
process in very' general terms, probably more general than is useful to 
researcher and practitioner alike. The major exception is Super’s revised 
theory', which has taken on an applicid and operational appearance. 

Considerable data pertinent to career development and occupational 
ps)’cholog)' have been accumulatcjd in theoreticsil terms. If closer ties to 
ps)’chological theory existed, the theories would be strengthened. Some 
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It is fitting that a book of this kind should conclude with an attempt to 
synthestee theory in career development and a projection of future 
developments. It is clear that many problems and unresolved issues 
remain in the theoretical structure of career development. Perhaps this 
chapter will serve to bring these issues into clearer focus. After examining 
the theories, as well as the research and applications that derive from 
them, several issues become pronunent. It seems to be generally accepted 
that career choice is most profitably viewed as developmental in nature 
and based on principles of developmental psychology such as Beilin 
( 1955 ) has explicated. Beilin has pointed out the general tendency for 
human behavior to move from the general, dependent, self-oriented, and 
isolated to the specific, independent, social, and integrated. Career de- 
velopment has been construed by many ^vrite^s to be one aspect of this 
maturing process. 

Of course some dissenting voices may be heard. The dissenters are 
represented by writers such as Calia (1966), who point out the limita- 
tions of the developmental approach to careers and emphasize the in- 
disputable fact that in practice, counselors rely heavily on the trait-factor 
approach despite its heuristic emphasis. A defense of the use of the 
trait-factor approach to career counseling appears to be especially apt in 
view of ne^v procedures in automated data processing. Furthermore, Calia 
has criticized the career view because of the limitations that the existence 
of many unpredictable events impose on anticipating careers. How can 
a man anticipate the sudden illness of a superior which CTeates a pre- 
mature advancement, or a technological development which makes an 
industry' obsolete in a decade? Because there have been few attempts to 
234 
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ingly abstract concepts in their formulations of career behavior, with 
individual development given continuity by the notion of the implementa- 
tion of a self-concept as a guiding factor in career behavior. 

It seems to be growing increasingly clear that a theory of career 
decision making and behavior must be developed which will possess the 
generality to deal effectively with environmental variables. Mierzwa 
(1963) has reported data illustrating the usefulness of the concept of 
multidetermination of career choice. He has proposed the use of a systems 
analysis for career behavior and counseling about vocations. 

Thus, a systems view of career behavior is gradually emerging. The 
systems view explicitly recognizes that various situational and individual 
factors operate to influence career behavior in a broad way. With a highly 
sophisticated systems approach to career development, questions about 
the role of the biological, social, and situational factors in occupational 
behavior would become more explicit and hence more open to scrutiny, 
and understandings of the interactions between these views would be 
more likely to emerge as a consequence. 


THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 

Applied to career development, the systems approach is most clearly 
seen in the analysis of decision making. Decisions may be viewed as linli 
in a chain. Each decision can be made only immediately prior to action, 
yet preparation for tlie act of deciding and plans for the implementation 
of the decision itself ate necessary. Furthermore, even though decisions 



FIGURE 9.1. Schematic Represenlation of a Decision-making Network. 
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The junction of moderator variables. As an example of how they 
operate, let us imagine how conformity might serve to moderate the effect 
of intelligence in creative behavior. One might suppose that at low levels 
of intelligence and high levels of conformity little in the way of creative 
production would occur and that at high levels of intelligence and low 
levels of conformity creative potential would be at its maximum. How- 
ever, the relationship between the two variables and creativity is not 
necessarily linear, and the concept of conformity as a moderating factor 
in creative behavior could be productive in the study of creativity. 

The application of moderator variables to vocational behavior. For 
example, let us consider how age moderates career behavior. It seems very 
reasonable to suppose that certain personal styles may lead to one Idnd 
of behavioral decision under one set of conditions and another quite 
different kind of decision under other conditions. Thinking in terms of 
career patterns, these decisions are likely to be affected by the age of the 
decision maker. Furthermore, personality style may also be expected to 
affect an individual’s cognitive structure as a function of his ability, his 
background, and so on. 

Consider a young man, impulsive, lower middle class socially and 
economically, aspiring to upward mobility, confronted with a high risk 
but high payoff occupational decision. He can be expected to take the 
risk eagerly. Twenty years later, assuming the risk was taken and suc- 
cessfully managed, this same man has been affected by the consequences 
of his decision and should not be expected to behave the same way in 
risk-taking situations. He is not likely to behave impulsively and his tend- 
ency to take risks is likely to be reduced because he now has achieved 
many of his ambitions for upward mobility. Obviously, different predic- 
tions about his vocational behavior in a risk-taking situation will be made 
now than twenty years earlier. Looking at personality traits alone, one 
rnight overlook his changed status and make predictions about occupa- 
tional behavior similar to those made earlier. The factors of economics 
and social standing will have altered weights in the behavioral equation 
of this man. 

implications for research and counscUng. What do moderator vari- 
a > es mean or career development? They mean more complex research 
designs, a need fc>r belter instruments to assess personality, and a revision 
o I ic conc^cpt of personality au'ay from static traits (i.e., achievement 
an a mcment needs, compulsive traits, and so on) toward a conception 
o persona it) st)le which allows the integration of the disparate traits 
in iercn m I ic trait-factor approach into a behavioral (situational) con- 

\ ^ ° imply the development of instruments to assess per- 

sona s ) c. socioeconomic faertors that press on the individual, and wav's 
the dSion mak^ material and summarizing it so that it can be useful to 
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Summary. The systenis approach is in a position to take the most 
useful concepts of each theoiy of career development and apply them to 
the understanding of individual behavior. Elements of the social, per- 
sonal, and economic situation within which individuals operate may be 
more explicitly analyzed, and the relationship of the larger systems to 
one another may he more clearly understood than in the traditional 
approaches to behavior svhich tend to emphasize only one major segment 
of either the individual or his environment. 


RESEARCH 

The description of the research concerning career development has 
revealed a number of shortcomings. Most notable is the lack of experi- 
mentation and the heavy reliance on descriptions of career behavior 
based on observations of convenient samples. Meaningful research has 
also been seriously hampered by a lack of valid instruments to measure 
such concepts as personality traits, career satisfaction, needs, values, and 
family environment. 

Thus far, career development research has primarily described the 
processes relevant to career behavior. What is needed is an "experimental 
vocational psychology” (Crites, 1965) which will lead to explanations as 
well as descriptions of vocational development. The goal should be to 
formulate lawful relationships and hypotheses concerning career behavior 
so that research data can be interpreted only in one way and not be 
subject to the wide variety of interpretations (or none at all), as is 
frequently the case now. 

How data are obtained. One of the biggest problems facing the 
researcher in career development is collecting good data. As suggested 
above, a serious problem of instrumentation exists. Frequently, the 
information that seems significant is difficult (o collect systematically and 
difficult to quantify. Typically, counselors are in a good position to assess 
concepts of career development because of the highly personal and 
relevant material that is discussed wth them. Unfortunately, counselors 
are usually not interested in data collection for research, at least at t)jc 
moment they are counseling. Then, loo, counselors enter into the clients 
life as agents of change and thus become confounding agents in the 
events that should be observed by an experimenter. 

Collection of the same kind of data by the invenloi>' method which 
counselors normally obtain through interviews frequently results in sterile 
and invalid data whicli fail to answer the significant questions. TJie 
interview method provides the richest source of data, but the inventor}- 
method is the most objective and reliable. Rcscarcl.ers faced w.fh this 
dilemma have often resolved it by collecting IxJth kinds of d.ita and using 
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the best aspects of each. Concepts suggested by interview procedures are 
compared svith the more stable observations revealed by inventories. 

Sampling. Most commonly, career development research has used 
student samples. It seems clear that students have been extensively 
studied at least partly because they are an accessible sample. The over- 
emphasis of student based career development research clearly places 
limitations on the generabzations that may be drasvn from much of the 
data. It must be recognized, however, that there is a legitimate use of 
students in career development research. One of the most critical periods 
of career development occurs during the adolescent years, and many 
counselors are primarily concerned with the decisions made during that 
time. Thus, it is important to improve Ae accuracy with which students 
can be assisted in predicting the starting point of their careers, and 
student based career development research contributes to that improve- 
ment. 


A more significant research shortcoming lies in the lack of adequate 
follow-up data concerning differences between students whose later 
development continues to be smooth as opposed to those who encounter 
difficulties, as well as other data that might relate significant develop- 
mental trends in later life to behavior observed during student days. For 
example, it would be useful to observe a sample of prelaw students, 
investigate the details of their career development to the time of observa- 
tion, follow them through law school and beyond, and then use the 
observations from that group to make predictions about and counsel a 
group of students starting their prelaw studies. 

Ejects of counseling on educaiionahvocationaj adjustment. Most of 
the studies of the role of educational-vocational counseling in career 
decision (e.g., Gonyea, 1962; 1963; Hewer, 1966; Apostal, 1960; Marks, 
Ashby, & Zeigler, 1965; Marks, Ashby, & Noll, 1966; Hill & Grieneeks, 
1966) have raised serious questions about the effect of counseling on 
educational performance or v’ocational decisions, or at least have chal- 
lenged the common criteria called into use in evaluating counseling. 
Ts picalK , criterion studies have compared the performance, or decisions, 
o groups of students receiving counseling with those who have not been 
counseled, or who might have been counseled in different ways. Inferences 
were rawm about the adequacy of the decisions or performance and the 
wa)s counseling may liave contributed to the adequarw or shortcommgs 
of the behavior obser\'ed. 


Tlino problems seem to be inbeient in this technique. First, the 
ac u a CO lime ing procedures to which individuals arc exposed are rarely 
tlcsmiieil in an explicit fashion, and thus it becomes exceedinoly difficult 
o \ > genuine differences in experiences of counseled or non- 

TOume groups. Secondly, the outcomes are frequently evaluated in 
* > speci ic terms. Did the subject choose to major in engineering after 
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counseling and was he an engineer five years after college? How many 
ami what kinds of changes in academic major occurred after counseling? 
This type of question fails to recognize that entering engineering at col- 
lege graduation may have been very appropriate at the time, but that in 
the normal process of career development, an individual may quite 
properly change to another field. One’s exposure to engineering studies 
may contribute crucially to one's later career in city planning, in govern- 
ment or management. 

Thirdly, the sources of judgments made introduce irrelevant bias. In 
Hewer’s study (1966) it was observed that counselor judgments about 
the realism of client career choices made at the completion of counseling 
did not agree with student judgments about the appropriateness of their 
current work and the decisions they had made some years earlier. In 
fact, the clients saw more relation between their current jobs and past 
decisions than did the counselors, suggesting, quite reasonably, that Aey 
had sources of information connecting the events in their lives in a more 
meaningful way than did the counselors. 

Summary. Career development theory is intimately bound to re- 
search in career decision making and its effectiveness. To improve cur- 
rent efforts, a number of steps might be considered: first, a broadening 
of the sampling usually obtained and more follow-up data; secondly, 
greater willingness to use interview data in combination with more objec- 
tive data collection techniques; thirdly, the use of experimental designs 
which avoid the effects of biases in sampling resulting from the study 
only of people coming to counseling centers for help and whicli would 
also facilitate replication and allow the introduction of treatment pro- 
cedures in sequence much as Crites (1^4, p. 305) has suggested; finally, 
lead to a more explicit description of input variables, experimental condi- 
tions, and expected and observed outcomes. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

The review of career development theory raises two questions with 
regard to applications to practical matters; what should vocational 
counseling attempt to accomplish and how should it go about its tasks? 
Related to the first question is the additional question of the degree to 
which vocational counseling should attempt to be preventative ^d 
facilitative in nature versus corrective or rehabilitative. It \vould probably 
be widely agreed that the development of facilitative programs for career 
behavior is the most efficient approach in the long run, but given our 
imperfect world and its imperfect inhabitants, the fact is tlwt the 
development of some people will become disrupted and efforts to correct 
problems in their development %vill be necessary. 
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Most career development theories are svritlen descriptively so that 
either a facilitative or rehabilitative approach is possible. However, most 
counseling tbeorists have grotvn up in the tradition of problem centered 
counseling and thus most thought has been given to the corrective aspects 
of career counseling. Many clinical techniques and concepts have been 
development* inappropriately, to the matters of career 

Clm^l procedures and career development. Growing out of the 
cbm^l tradihon rs the recogniUon of the importance of idintifying the 

difficulty. In simple terms, Pepinskys (1948) list of client problems 

appraisal including assessrnem of th!^ribltm‘'*e td“'d“ 

tions about the outcome. ^ and predic- 

Peptashy^schemei Salts ateut'^e%a*amt*’”“f™®®^ by the 

of interests; undifferentiated mul’f 1 shills; faulty labeling 

terns; and interest™/’ -™idant interest pat- 
assessed, however, these aftitedes a '™ appheation. Once so 

infoimation and frequently rtcur at UerT”' 

fail to seek counseling help beeause the P°™ts. Many individuals 
decisions they make. Furthermore ih ^ inefficient 

take into account the develonmentel ““““^ant procedures fail to 
not be more profitable to delelon orol*™* ^reer behavior. Might it 
to rareer patterns and career decMonTf ‘ 

and develop techniques to continue In '*1 *'*1' '"a''® aound decisions 

Even though tSere mlrb a Hel oT^ 

•be use of the “dynamic- model of ^ *“ '“bstanUate 

».npared to the trait-factor app^LT h as 

factor approach is limited to sSe'- a " fbat the trait- 

djmarnic models, building onlhe and that the 

the individual to make a series of spemfc df”' ’“PP™""''- "y "> Prepare 
Making vocational coimseline .^®nisions (Nachmann, 1965). 
approaching the need to 3"^:“ fbat counseling’is rap dly 
changed is demonstrated Ty a '’'=''=‘“ould be 

Schr^er(1963)whodeviseL wttn and 

Munseling m cducational-vocational^- ? “f neinforeement 

r "‘"o’ they ?Zd 

could W infiuenced by the tj-pe ofTetfom “ ‘“"‘font 

1 i reinforcement procedure followed. 
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Wliat is critical about this study is the fact that differences in 
behavior as a function of counseling techniques could be observed and 
measured. It appears to be possible to get people to change their behavior 
during interviews in a manner which influences their out of interview 
behavior in significant ways. Now that the rudiments of a technolog)' to 
produce change exist, shall they be used to extend information seeking 
behavior or on more socially significant and recurring patterns of be- 
havior? Crites’ plan for the development of the Vocational Development 
Inventory (1961) represents an outline of the way a concept critical to 
career development may be made operational in terms of expected tasks 
at discrete points in development. 

Too often the implications of relevant observations from psychology 
at large have been overlooked. For example, Izard (1960) observed that 
individuals who score high on the personality traits of autonomy and 
dominance on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule were unlikely 
to be convinced to change a concept. If the influence of such traits were 
found to be general, there might be implications for the development of 
different kinds of counseling procedures on the basis of the personality 
patterns of die clients even though the general reason the clients seek 
counseling might be the same. 

Group methods. Although group methods have a long history in 
counseling, some resistance has ahvays been expressed to their use, since 
counseling has been seen as a way to individualize large and impersonal 
educational institutions. Ne^'erlheless, some imaginative uses of group 
techniques have been suggested. Ford (1962) has pointed out that 
responses elicited from individuals by procedures in group settings may 
be modified in individual settings at a later time. In fact, there may even 
be some advantages to presenting information in one setting and modify- 
ing it in another. People might be inclined to dissociate the source of 
stimulation from the counselor who sees them later, and the time delay 
may provide a fruitful incubation period. 

Courses dealing with the proper approaches to and information about 
career decision making have been continually improved and may go a 
long way toward decision making effectiveness (c.g., Salinger, 1966). 

Program development. Ideas about group methods such as those 
suggested by Ford (1962) and Magoon (1964) suggest the development 
of programs designed to facilitate career development. Magoon (196-1), 
concerned about bolli the shortage of counselors and the general inacccs- 
sibility of occupational information, has sugpstcd some programmatic 
ways of disseminating career and educational information. At the Unher- 
sity of Maryland, under Magoons leadership, recordings hax-c hm» 
developed on which is summarized statistical information, such as salar)', 
educational requirements, and potential gro^vth concerning careens fob 
lowed by an interview wth a person working m the field irndcr discus- 
Sion. Tliese recordings have been placed in }ufcc botes located in Iihnmcs, 
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dormitories, unions, and other places frequented by students. Conse- 
quently, the information is available to students anytime they want it 
FoUovsrog another tack. Ford (1962) has proposed that since 
educational-vocational counseling attempts to elicit responses relevant 
o the decision making task and modify them through the use of the 
intemew. It is theoretically feasible to elicit these responses and response 
modiBers in group settings, thus saving staff time. Furthermore, experi- 
ce suggests that group approaches may have unique features which 
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be a greater emphasis on programmatic approaches to counseling. In 
adciihon, more realistic career experiences, perhaps with the use of 
simulation techniques possible through computer technology, should be 
developed. The goal of career development counseling should be to make 
career development a more rational and systematic process, as much 
under the control of the individual as possible. 


CONCLUDING SUGGESTIONS 

It becomes clear as the assessment of career development theory is 
concluded, that several shortcomings exist. The theories appear to be 
much too broad in scope and generally too sldmpy in detail. What voca- 
tional psychology needs at the present time is a collection of miniature 
theories, each dealing with circumscribed, explicit segments of vocational 
behavior, to be woven into a broad theory after the smaller theories have 
been shaped by empirical findings. A miniature theory describing the 
decision making process, a theory explaming job satisfaction, a theory 
explaining how career development is related to self-concept imple- 
mentation, could all be developed independently, and when the details 
are in order, connected by other theoreticians to a larger conception of 
how the human personality develops and functions. 

Another difficulty in the understandings about career development 
lies in one of the central assumptions most investigators make and ques- 
tioned only by an occasional witer (e.g., Cinzberg et ol, 1951; Zytowski, 
1965). It is generally assumed that all men want to work and desire voca- 
tional activities. Seldom is any consideration given to the likelihood that 
a given individual may have negative attitudes toward work. It is entirely 
possible that the idea of becoming involved in a career could acquire 
fearful stimulus properties which lead to the avoidance of occupationally 
related behavior and which could account for some of the difficult to 
understand behavior concerning career decisions that is sometimes ob- 
served in reasonably well endowed individuals. 

A third problem lies in the treatment of female career development 
by the theories. Few special explanations or concepts have been devised 
to deal with the special problems of the career development of women, 
yet all who have observed or counseled women with respect to their 
career behavior realize that special problems exist for llicm as opposed 
to men and that most of the masculine based tests and tlicorics fail to 
really provide a useful vehicle for the understanding of the career devel- 
opment of women. 

The concept of interest in career development itas been overempha- 
sized, and in its traditional guise, it is not realty very helpful either in 
understanding career development or In helping people to make sojmd 
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educational vocational decisions. It is a static concept as now used, repre- 
senting the current state of a persons development svithout the recogni- 
tion *at interests change, that job settings change, and that there is 
^nsiderably more in career satisfaction than finding “interesting” work. 
Ue hmitations of &e concept of interest are implicitly recognized by the 

dhectlv inXf t?'t?“"“ "> concept 
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Special areas of behavior of particular interest to vocational psychologists, 
these areas to be defined along the lines Borow (1964) has suggested. 
For example, areas of interest to career psychologists may be developed 
along the lines of either process variables or agents of behavior. The 
process variables might focus on, for example, the career development of 
men by social class, differentiation of abilities, personality, and llie inter- 
action of the above. Or theory might examine the process of occupational 
satisfaction or of behavior in the job setting along similar lines. Focusing 
on the agents involved in career behavior would lead to attention to the 
effects of familial, social, situational, and age variables on career be- 
havior. Ultimately, the aim would be to relate these separate endeavors 
at a higher level of abstraction and then apply these abstractions to 
concrete events. 

Whatever may occur, it must be kept in mind (hat in a highly com- 
plex society, counseling represents an attempt to indiv'idualize group 
processes. Counselors in educational settings arc in a particularly favor- 
able position to take account of the individual differences among people 
which are so important to the development and effective application of 
human resources. Effective concepts must be devised to guide (he efforts 
to help people use their special characteristics well. 
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4 SUBJECTIVE PATTERNS OF JUDGMENT 


In our study both groups agreed, in the sense that both showed significant 
correlations in their self-ratings on the questionnaires and on the bipolar scales, in 
the following respects: Persons who indicated themselves to be Extraverted on the 
questionnaire also rated themselves as "arrogant" (t = — .41 and — .34 svith scale 
1) , "relaxed” (r = .65 and .33 with scale 4) , "sociable" (r =r —.62 and —.35 with 
scale 7) , and "interesting” (r = .47 and .33 svith scale 9) , as well as indicating 
that they would rather be at the "center” (r = .47 and .45 wdth scale 15) . Persons 
who achieved high Neuroticism scores on the questionnaire characterized 
themselves as "impatient” (r = .43 and .44 with scale 3) and "excitable" (r = 
—.42 and —.33 with scale 11) . No significant correlations common to both groups 
were found for the questionnaire scale of Rigidity; for group A only, this scale was 
significantly correlated with self-ratings as "orderly” (r = — .45 with scale 5) . 

The interoorrelations among the three questionnaire scores are, as their authors 
intended, quite low. In our sample, scores on Extroversion correlated with those 
on Neuroticism at .01 in group A, —.12 in group B, and with those on Rigidity at 
— .14 and .00, respectively. Neuroticism correlated with Rigidity at — .13 and .20. 

The factorial structure of the self-desariptions on the 15 scales is highly similar 
to the structure of the mean evaluations by others, as discussed in the last section 
of Chapter S. Eyferth and Sixtl's (1965) similarity coeffideni for these two 
structures is .94. The magnitude of the intercorrelations among the 
self-descriptions, howe^’er, is far less than that of the mean evaluations by others; 
this may be due primarily to the fact that in the case of the self-desoriptions no 
reduction of error through the abstraction of means from the raw data was 
possible. 

With this preamble on the stability and structure of the self-descrip 
tions out of the ^vay ^ve may now address ourselves to the primary ques- 
tion of this section: the relationship between subjective expected values 
and self-descriptions. A discussion of these relationships appears to us to 
be meaningful only if it also considers the relationships betiveen the self- 
descriptions and the mean evaluations by others, since in the present case 
the target person has simply become identical with the judge. 

In order to understand the relations discerned in our data more clear- 
ly, a brief digression into the literature may be of some use. We shall not, 
however, attempt to summarize the incredible number of studies which 
have concerned themselves with relations betiveen or among self-descrip 
tions and judgments made of others, often along ivith descriptions of the 
self-ideal and estimates of how others would judge one’s self. Wylie 
(1961) has done an excellent job of this already. The results of her com- 
prehensive summary of this literature are quite consistent w’ith Cron- 
bach’s (1958, p. 353) earlier conclusion; "the literature has broken out 
with a rash of results which are interesting, statistically significant, and 
exasperatingly inconsistent." In rieiv of the extreme divergence in experi- 
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self-ideal, thus increasing its significance as anchor for judgments, Berkowitz 
adiieved a much greater differentiation among the self-descriptions. (For the 
question of the use of the ideal as an anchor for judgments, see also Fensterheim 
and Tresselt, 1953; Fillenhaum, 1961; and Hunt and Volkmann, 1937.) 

It -would be a fascinating task to examine the major autobiographies in 
literature from the standpoint of assimilation and contrast phenomena. It 
would appear as if, at least in previous centuries, the great distance felt to 
exist between self and ideal served as a spur for the ivriting of many auto- 
biographies, which then, in accordance with the contrast principle, often 
appeared as self-denigrations. 

Somewhat distinct from these contrast-based tvorks, on tlie other hand, 
are several autobiographies characteristic primarily of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries in which the devalued self emerges more as a 
function of the cultural esteem of melancholy and hypochondriasis as in- 
dices of “depth” — ^both in the sense of “beneath the surface” and of “base” 
(Hofstatter, 1959a) . Clearly, different cultures establish differing norms 
for self-description. Where, for example, the Orient and some Western 
cultures take “understatement” for granted in their usages and mores, 
most investigations of typical Western cultures have found that positive 
self-descriptions are emphasized (Becker, 1954; Byrne, 1966; Edwards, 
1957, 1964: Hofstatter, 1967; Wylie, 1961) . 

A finding reported by Achenbach and Zigler (1965) appears to us to be of 
particular interest in this regard; they found greater contrast between self and 
ideal with increasing social status and sua^ss. This appears to contradict both 
common belief and, specifically, Rogerian theory, which suggests that the 
discrepancy between self and ideal should decrease with increasing social 
adaptation. It may of course be that increased sodal status led to increased 
cognitive differentiation, which allowed the judges to recognize discrepancies 
between self and ideal more clearly; or it may be that group-specific norms of 
self-description determined their ratings. Such group-specific norms may surely be 
assumed to be potentially as effective as anchors for the adaptation level as are 
self-ideals. 

Just as there are more or less group-specific norms of self-description, 
there appear to be more or less group-specific norms of judgments of 
strangers, which need in no way be identical to the former. Where some 
cultures esteem ‘understatement” as the norm for self-description, vir- 
tually none approve of negative judgments made about others unless, of 
course, one wishes thereby to distinguish oneself from a generally depre- 
caietl minority group. The literature on judgment formation typically re- 
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fers to "leniency" effects (Bruner and Tagiuri. 1954; Kaminski, 1959} 
or errors (Guilford, 1954) . Our data on. subjective expected values (Ta- 
ble 35, p. 210), for example, suggest quite clearly that here too most of 
the judgments effected a characterization of others in a markedly friendly 
and benevolent manner. Such norms for judgments of strangers (Ed- 
wards, 1959) , or stereotypes regarding the incidence of given traits or at- 
titudes in given classes of people, can have decisive effects upon the ad- 
aptation level, depending on the judgmental situations. The influence of 
such norms and stereotypes, however, is generally as good as impossible 
to separate from that of other judgmental factors, so that the interpreta- 
tion of many studies must remain doubtful in this regard. 

If, for example, authoritarian as well as nonauthoritarian individuals, as 
determined by questionnaire self-assessmenis, describe their partners (Crockett 
and Meidinger, 1956; Scodel and Freeman, 1956) or esen the ’•average student" 
(Rabinowitz, 1956) as generally authoritarian on the same questionnaires ji is 
difficult to dedde whether this is due to a common hetero-$tereot>pe, or whether 
authoritarian judges are showing assioUtatton effects, while the nonsuthoritarian 
judges are showing contrast effects. Even if numerous investigations have shovi'n 
that self-descriptions of others are more easily predicted to the extent that they 
are more positive Baker and Block. 1957; Cordon, 1957. 1959; Spanner, 
1961; Wttich, 1955) this may easily be due to nothing more than the fao that it 
is generally considered uncouth to speak ill of others. 

Curiously enough, this relationship is particularly pronounced among judges 
who describe themselves in a positive manner, or whose selWcscripfions agree 
with their ideals (Spanner, 1961; Wylie, 1961), while persons who describe 
themselves in negative terms are generally less skilled at predicting (he 
self-descriptions of others, and see greater differences both among others and 
betw’een themselves and others (see, for example, Ahrocchi, 1961; n)Tne, 1064‘. 
Cohen and Carl, 1964; Eriksen. 1963; Shraoger and Altroccbi. 1964). In 
connection with the previously ciied study of Achenb.ich and Zigler (I96S) it 
would appear interesting to examine the extent to which status iuties— perhaps in 
interaction with nrurotidsm-play a role in determining judgments. It it 
conceivable that those persons who evaluate themsehes In contrast to their ideals 
would, insofar as they have achieted higher status, tend to feel iheintcbci lets 
bound by general nonnt for the judgments of strangers (Brown, Hollander. 

1958) , so that their owtj ideal my play a stronger role in determining the adapta- 
tion level for their judgments than do typical behatioral norms. 
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(1966), Sarbin (1954), and Wylie (1961), while limiting ourselves to 
one illustrative finding, not reported in these studies, which appears of 
particular relevance to the question of contrast effects. Russel (1964) 
had bank employees estimate their otvn moods and feelings as ^vell as 
those of their co-workers, five times a day for one week. The mean corre- 
lations bet^veen the two sets of ratings ranged from —.48 to —.56. Simi- 
lar contrast effects were reported by Goldings (1954) in comparisons of 
self-evaluations and photographs according to “happiness.” Curiously, 
how’ever, the contrast effect reported by Russel was diminished when 
greater ^vorkloads depressed one’s own mood in comparison to the tveek- 
ly average. Thus the changed working conditions, as compared to other 
times or other groups, could determine the adaptation level more strongly 
than did the relationships tvithin the group. 

This digression through the literature should serve to illustrate that it 
may be quite impossible to interpret the relationships between subjective 
expected values and self-descriptions unless one can identify and control 
the relative weighting given ideals, norms, and stereotypes in the determi- 
nation of adaptation levels. Such controls could not be undertaken in the 
present experiment The best we can do is assume, followng Berkotvitz 
(1960) , that the self-ideal played a smaller role in determining adapta- 
tion levels in this study than in all those in which the self-ideal was spe- 
cifically rated. Since, further, the self-descriptions were gathered at the 
same time as the judgments made about members of one’s own class, we 
Tiwf issume. vh'zA. in paiv, judges’ esiitnaves ut \Vieir 

own position within the group. 

The correlations between self-descriptions on the bipolar scales (Py) 
and mean evaluations by others (P f) support this assumption (see the 
third to last column in Table 43) . These correlations are uniformly posi- 
tive, w’ith 18 of the 30 significantly greater than zero. As was mentioned 
in Chapter 3, self-descriptions are more highly correlated with mean 
evaluations by others on the same scale than vrith mean evaluations by 
others on any other scale in 25 out of the 30 cases. 

Campbell and his colleagues (1964) also Found a considerable degree of 
discriminant validity in the self-descriptions of their subjects, who were presented 
with the same task as ours. 

Canonical correlations between the self-descriptions and the mean eval- 
uations by others showed a maximum correlation significant at the 1% 
lo’cl for each group; after extraction of this maximum pair, the next canon- 
ical pair proved significant at the 5% level in each group. These findings 
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imply that self-descriptions on tliese bipolar scales may represent primarily 
reflections of the individual's position in his own group .20 

As shown in Table 43, the relationships among mean evaluations by 
others and self-descriptions on the Brengelmann Personality Question- 
naire are far less close. This may be due to the fact that the latter tapped 
different aspects of personality than did the former. Only the Extrover- 
sion scale shows any considerable relations to the mean evaluations; it is 
correlated .58 with factor scores on Dominance in group A and .36 with 
Dominance in group B; —.45 and —.52, respectively, with factor scores 
on Conscientiousness, but only —.17 and .09, respectively, with factor 
scores on Popularity. All correlations of tlie Neuroticism and Rigidity 
scores with mean evaluations on any of the 15 scales or the tliree factors 
derived from them are insignificant. 

Questionnaire self-descriptions also show no significant relationships 
with subjective expected values (see the bottom rows of Tables 37 and 
41). Correlations between questionnaire scores and subjective expected 
values derived from judgments made of personal acquaintances are con- 
sistently insignificant. Among the 90 correlations among the question- 
naire scores and the subjectit'e expected values derived from judgments 
of photographs, handwriting, and their combination, only four reach the 
5 % level of significance. 

In the latter set, Kruskal-Wallis tests also discovered three nonmonotonic 
relationships, significant at the 5% level, which Ferguson trend analyses identified 
as being of third and fourth order. Since this number of significant 
nonmonotonic trends is no greater than what would be expected by chance, and 
since the comparable test in the other group in no case showed effects significant 
at the 10% level, we shall not attempt to discuss these findings. 

The relationships between self-descriptions on the bipolar scales and 
subjective expected values under the different judgmental conditions are 
also slight (see last two columns of Table 43). Canonical correlations 

®®It may again be realled that it was only in the judgments of strangers that 
subjects were instructed to estimate how these Uiget persons would be judged by their 
comrades. For judgments of acquaintances and one's self, the instructions called instead 
for evaluations of the targets* "actual" possession of the given traits. Thus the high 
degree of correspondence between self-description and mean evaluation of others Is not 
in any way due to experimental task demands wbidi asked subjects to predict how they 
were perceived by others. See Norman (196^ formore recent data.— Trans. 
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between these two sets of data in no case reach the 10% level of signifi- 
cance, regardless of whether the two groups are pooled or analyzed sepa- 
rately. Nevertheless, a closer look at some of the individual correlation 
coefficients seems to us to be justified in this case, particularly in compar- 
ison to the correlations between self-descriptions and mean evaluations 
by others, since six of the eight correlations which deviate significantly 
from zero, on individual testing, indicate the same relationships in both 
groups. 

Thus we find that in both groups, self-descriptions on the scales “self- 
centered-altruistic” and “likable-not likable” are correlated between .32 
and .58 with subjective expected values derived from judgments of per- 
sonal acquaintances, and those on the scale “self-centered-altruistic” also 
correlate at r = .47 and .33 with subjective expected values derived 
from judgments of photographs, handwriting samples, and their combina- 
tion. These two scales, along with “excitable-calm” are the primary de- 
terminants of the factor of Popularity (see Table 3, p. 40) . As shown in 
Table 43 (third to last column) , these three scales also show the lowest 
correlations between self-descriptions and mean evaluations by others, 
ranging from .09 to .21. 

As mentioned above, it is only with regard to the factor of popularity that 
questionnaire self-descriptions fail to show any significant correlations. 

A similar tendency can be discerned in the results of the Campbell (1964) 
study: by far the greatest discrepancy among correlations of seU-descxiptions with, 
on the one hand, mean evaluations by others and, on the other, subjective 
expected values was found with regard to “general unfavorability.” For male 
subjects, the former correlation was .14, for females, ,01 ; the latter correlations, on 
the other hand, were .60 and .71 respectively. 

How are we to interpret this finding, that only with regard to questions 
of Popularity are self-descriptions found to correlate far more with 
subjective expected values than with mean evaluations by others? (Par- 
enthetically, these results are not at all altered if the judges are first split 
into two groups on the basis of their Neuroticism scores and separate cor- 
relations are calculated for each subgroup) . Apparently judges udlize a 
diflerent judgmental system for evaluations on the factor of Popularity 
from tliat used for other judgments. A plausible explanation might hy- 
pothesize that it is with regard to the factor of Popularity that judges are 
particularly inclined lo use the seU-ideul as anchor for their adaptation 
levels, be it because the issue of popularity is intrinsically closely related 
to ideal concepts, or because judges are particularly unable— possibly 
just because of the strong anchoring effects of the ideal — to judge their 
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own position in the group on this dimension. It is thus not the real rela- 
tionships existing within the group, but the distance from the personal 
ideal which determines mean judgments of others; mth social norms per- 
haps contributing to these judgments to the extent that they demand that 
one not rate oneself as higher, but also not as much lower, than others on 
this dimension. 

In the light of this interpretation we may also consider whether perhaps the 
nature of the questions of the Neuroticistn scale which, by asking for personal 
weaknesses, may tend to emphasize use of the personal ideal as anchor for the 
seif-descnptions, contributed to the insignificant correlations found benveen this 
scale and the mean evaluations by others, although significant correlations were 
found linking Neuroiidsm to seif-descriptions on bipolar scales s;hich show high 
loadings on the factor of Popularity. May it also be possible to trace the often 
contradictory findings regarding the tendency to assume similarities between 
oneself and others (Shrauger and Altrocdii, 19&4; Wylie, 1961) to differences 
in the number of questions dealing svith popularity induded in the test devices? 
Altrocchl’s (1961) results, in analyzing scores on Leary’s scales of dominance and 
love separately, at least suggest a tendency for this to be the case. 

In comparing relationships between mean evaluations by others and 
subjective expected values derived from judgments of members of one’s 
own group as well as from judgments of strangers, we have found that 
these subjective expected values are to a large extent determined by the 
relationship of the target person and target group to the judge’s group. 
Examination of the different relationships of these measures to self-de- 
scriptions indicated that judgmental systems and the related adaptation 
levels can be affected, even under constant judgmental conditions, by the 
nature of the personality characteristic being judged. In judgments relat- 
ed to the factor of Popularity it appeared reasonable to assume that die 
personal ideal of the judge, in conjunction tvith some existing social 
norms, played a stronger role in determining the adaptation levels than 
did the actual relationships in the target group. 


Absolute and Relative Judgmental Variances 

Reuabiuty of Absolute and Relative Judgmental Variance 

In this section we shall examine ihe stability of indiridual differences 
in the tendency to differenu'atc more or less strongly among target per- 
sons. As index of this tendency we have used the standard de\ i3iion of all 
judgments made by any one judge on any one scale under any 
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informational condition (Shrauger and Altrocchi, 1964) . As earlier noted, 
we have distinguished between (1) “absolute” judgmental variance, that is, 
the standard deviations of the judgments on any scale, as based on the 
raw data actually given us by the judge, and (2) “relative” judgmental 
variance, that is, the standard deviations of the judgments on any one 
scale after these have been T transformed across all scales and targets, 
for each judge and informational condition. In contrast to the “absolute 
variance, the "relative” judgmental variance indicates the extent to which 
a given judge differentiates among target persons more strongly on one 
scale than upon others. 

Let us look first at the stability of the absolute judgmental variances, 
again focusing first on the stability across the differing scales. Individual 
standard deviations of pairs of scales were intercorrelated across all 86 
judges, in each informational condition, and submitted to principal axis 
factor analysis. For judgments based on personal acquaintance the inter- 
correlations of the standard deviations on pairs of scales ranged from .51 
to .82, and the first (unrotated) principal axis extracted 66.5% of the to- 
tal variance, which amounted to 87.2% of the variance extracted by the 
first three factors. For judgments of photographs, and of the combination 
of photographs and handwriting samples, the intercorreJalions among the 
scales ranged from .57 to .83 in the former case, .54 to .82 in the latter; 
and the first principal axes accounted for 74.2% and 72.3%, respective- 
ly, of the total variance, or 91.0% and 89.2% of the variance extracted 
by the first three factors. 

Coefficients of comparable magnitude have been reported by Gross (1961) , 
Rabin (1962), and Hartman and Eharc (dted in Cronbadi, 1958) for similar 
measures of absolute judgmental variance; by Arthur (1966) , Berg (dted in 
Adams, 1961) , and Forehand (1962) as coeffidents of reliability for the tendency 
to utilize extreme catagories in judgments; and by Guilford (1954) and Hills and 
Raine (died in Adams, 1961) for the tendency to avoid neutral categories on 
questionnaires. The two latter judgmental tendendes may be viewed as 
significant spedal cases of the issue of judgmental variance. 


While the factor analyses of the three above-cited judgmental condi- 
tions each yielded only one factor with an eigenvalue greater than unity, 
follovs'ed by a steep drop in the eigenvalues, the analysis of the standard 
deviations of judgments based on handwriting samples revealed two ei- 
genvalues greater than unity. For these data the scale intercorrelations 
ranged from .19 to .97, with the first principal axis accounting for 63.4% 
of the total variance, or only 74.2% of the variance extracted by the first 
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three factors. A second factor extracted a further 17.9% of the total vari- 
ance. 


Although this analysis, like the preceding three, showed unifonn positive 
loadings of all scales on the 6rst factor— all greater than .66— the second factor in 
the handwriting analysis showed negative loadings ranging from ~.I8 to —.55 
for the first ten scales, with positive loadings, tanging from .58 to .61 for the last 
five scales. As indicated in our original factor analysis (Table 3, p. 40 ) , the last 
five scales do not tap factors different from those tapped by the first ten scales, 
and the distribution of the factors across the scales (in terms of the order in 
which they appeared on the response sheets) , appears quite well balanced. 

The second factor discerned in this analysis thus seems to discriminate between 
penons who diff'erentiaied among others primarily on the first ten scales and 
those who did so on the last five scales of the questionnaire. It thus appears to lap 
primarily the varying attention given to the different scales by the judges in the 
course of their ratings of each target person; and it appears further that greater 
individual differences in this tendency appeared for judgments of handwriting 
samples— or in the first session in which judges were asked to rate strangers-than 
in the other conditions. No similar factor could be discerned, even after rotation, 
for any other condition. 

Despite this peculiarity of handwiling judgments, the tendency to 
show more or less variability in the judgments on any scale appeared suf- 
ficiently stable across scales to allow us to use each judge's factor score 
on the first unrotated principal axis as index of absolute judgmental vari- 
ability in our later attempts to find determinants for this tendency. These 
factor scores, calculated separately for each group, correlated svilh the 
frequency of utilization of extreme categories under the different infor- 
mational conditions at .62 to .90, with a mean of f —.83. Thus our 
measure of absolute judgmental variance appears also to tap essentially 
the same tendency as is reflected in the use made of extreme judgmental 
categories. 

After this glance at the stability of variability across scales, let us now’ 
turn to the question of the stability of absolute judgmental variance 
across the different informational conditions. The correlations of pairs of 
conditions, for each scale, are given in Table 44. If one compares any 
pair of conditions separately for each group, in which the same person is 
judged on the basis of different information (i.e., the last three columns 
of Table 44) , one finds consistently high coefficients of stability. Aver- 
aged across all scales they range from f «= .52 to P = .79. These stability 
coefficients become uniformly smaller, however, when judgments are 
made in the one case on the basis of personal acquaintance and in the 
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TABLE 44 

Stabiutv of Absolute Judgmental Variance; Correlations among Absolute Variances 
OF Judgments Based on Personal Acquaintance (sj) , Photographs (Sr) , Handsvriting 
(Jh) and Their Combination (iya) 


Scale 

Group 

Sp with 

Sp with 

Sp svith 

Sr with 

Sr tvith 
*rH 

5b with 
5pH 

Arrogant- 

A 


.42 

.46 

.77 

.70 

.67 

modest 

B 

.47 

.43 

40 

.60 

44 

44 

Self-centered- 

A 

.42 

47 

47 

.76 

.75 

.62 

altruistic 

B 

.28 

.43 

47 

.63 

.61 

49 

Patient- 

A 

.19 

48 

26 

.73 

.81 

.73 

impatient 

B 

.45 

.45 

43 

49 

.62 

42 

Tense- 

A 

42 

48 

42 

.71 

.77 

.73 

relaxed 

B 

48 

.26 

29 

41 

.46 

23 

Orderly- 

A 

45 

42 

.48 

.68 

.71 

.68 

negligent 

B 

.49 

.45 

.48 

.65 

42 

.64 

Circumstantial- 

A 

40 

41 

.42 

.65 

.75 

.68 

direct 

B 

45 

.20 

.06 

48 

.41 

.44 

Sodable- 

A 

46 

.47 

43 

.74 

.80 

.70 

svithdrawn 

B 

.49 

.25 

47 

42 

46 

.45 

Deferential- 

A 

,74 

42 

.62 

.75 

.78 

.71 

dominant 

B 

.40 

24 

46 

,72 

49 

.62 

Boring- 

A 

44 

46 

47 

.83 

.75 

.71 

interesting 

B 

,43 

47 

29 

44 

47 

.47 

Own initiative- 

A 

42 

.62 

46 

.80 

.86 

.84 

needs stimulation B 

.48 

.18 

.15 

46 

.47 

42 

Exdtable- 

A 

40 

45 

.61 

.13 

.79 

27 

calm 

B 

.48 

24 

27 

.67 

.60 

44 

Likable- 

A 

.45 

.17 

.49 

41 

.79 

.46 

not likable 

B 

45 

.19 

20 

49 

.69 

.46 

Idle- 

A 

.42 

45 

.41 

29 

.87 

26 

ambitious 

B 

.49 

.42 

48 

.72 

49 

48 

Carefree- 

A 

.49 

.05 

41 

25 

.76 

24 

seU-critical 

Remains in back- 

B 

40 

28 

.09 

.65 

42 

.44 

ground- 

A 

.49 

.15 

.60 

41 

.85 

45 

seeks center 

B 

47 

40 

.29 

48 

.68 

.69 

Mean across 

A 

.45 

.41 

.49 

.62 

.79 

.61 

all scales 

B 

.42 

42 

28 

.62 

47 

42 
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TABLE 45 

Stabiuty of FACroii Scores Derived from Measures of AnsDiinre 


JUDCMENFAt VARIANCE 


Condition 

Group 

f*F 

f'H 

FTH 

f‘P 

A 

.55 

.62 

.61 


B 

.48 

.40 

JO 

f'F 

A 


.65 

.90 


B 


.74 

.6$ 

f'FH 

A 



M 


B 



59 


othej" on the basis of photographs, handwriting samples, or their combi- 
nation. Averaged across scales these values range only from r = .28 to r 
= A9. All these values are only slightly higher than those discerned sWth 
regard to the stability of subjective expected values. 

Here too we 6ncl larger differences between the judgments of acquaintances 
and strangers for group B than for group A- This consistency is not surprising, 
however, since subjective expected values that deviate extensively from the norm 
are possible only in cases where the judgmental variance is limited and the values 
are not independent of each other. 

When we go beyond the simple calculation of the mean of the coeffi- 
cients of stability across the scales, to weight them tvith regard to the 
commonalities among the absolute judgmental variabilities — as is done 
by the calculation of ^cfor scores on the first unrotated principal axis — 
then our stability estimates necessarily appear somewhat higher, as indi- 
cated in Table 45. 

Since the appearance of Cronbach's (1946) paper on response sets the 
literature has broken out with a wealth of studies dealing with sj'Stematic 
response tendencies, to the point where these seem to tlcfy summary. 
Nevertheless, we have scarcely been able to find any studies chat Uai’c at- 
tempted a comparable investigation of the stability of absolute judgmen- 
tal variance (O'Donovan, 1965). This situation has not, apparently, been 
improved even by the appearance of the methodological and critical stud- 
ies of Oonbach and Gleser (1953) and Gage and Cronbadi (1955. see 
also Cronbach, 1955, 1958) , dealing with the use of distance measures in 
studies of mcerperfonai /udgment, in which indices of judgmental vari- 
ance are suggested as at least potentially highly relevant aspects of judg- 
mental behavior in a differential psychological sense. Moss investigassDns 
of systematic judgmental tendencies (or response sets) have limited 
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TABLE 44 


Stability of Absolute Judcmektal Variance; Correlations among Absolute Variances 
OF Judgments Based on Personal Acquaintance (Sp) , Photographs (ip) , Handwriting 
( ja) ANT) Their Combination (im) 


Scale 

Group 

Sp with 

■Tp 

Sp with 

Sp with 

Sp with 
fa 

Sr with 
■fra 

Sb with 
SrB 

Arrogant- 

A 


.42 

.46 

.77 

.70 

.67 

modest 

B 

.47 

.43 

40 

.60 

44 

44 

Selfnientercd- 

A 

.42 

47 

47 

.76 

.75 

.62 

altruistic 

B 

J28 

.43 

.37 

.65 

.61 

49 

Patient- 

A 

.19 

48 

56 

.75 

.81 

.73 

impatient 

B 

.45 

.45 

43 

.59 

.62 

42 

Tense- 

A 

.52 

48 

42 

.71 

.77 

.73 

relajced 

B 

48 

.26 

59 

41 

.46 

53 

Orderly- 

A 

45 

42 

.48 

.68 

.71 

.68 

negligent 

B 

.49 

.45 

.48 

.65 

.52 

.64 

Circumstantial- 

A 

40 

41 

.42 

.65 

.75 

.68 

direct 

B 

45 

50 

.06 

48 

.41 

.44 

Sociable- 

A 

46 

.47 

43 

.74 

.80 

.70 

withdrawn 

B 

.49 

55 

47 

42 

.56 

.45 

Deferential- 

A 

,74 

42 

.62 

.75 

.78 

.71 

dominant 

B 

.40 

54 

46 

.72 

49 

.62 

Boring- 

A 

44 

46 

.57 

.63 

.75 

.71 

interesting 

B 

.43 

47 

59 

44 

47 

.47 

Own initiative- 

A 

42 

.62 

46 

.80 

.86 

.84 

needs stimulation B 

.48 

.18 

.15 

.56 

.47 

.52 

Excitable- 

A 

40 

45 

.61 

.13 

.79 

57 

calm 

B 

.48 

54 

57 

.67 

.60 

.54 

Likable- 

A 

.45 

.17 

.49 

41 

.79 

.46 

not likable 

B 

45 

.19 

50 

.59 

.69 

.46 

Idle- 

A 

.42 

45 

.41 

59 

.87 

56 

ambitious 

B 

.49 

.42 

48 

.72 

49 

48 

Carefree- 

A 

.49 

,03 

41 

55 

.76 

54 

self-oitical 

B 

40 

58 

.09 

.65 

42 

.44 

Remains in back- 
ground- 

A 

.49 

.15 

.60 

41 

.85 

45 

seeks center 

£ 

47 

40 

.18 

48 

.68 

.69 

^lean across 

A 

.45 

.41 

.49 

.62 

.79 

.61 

all scales 

B 

.42 

42 

58 

.62 

47 

42 
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TABLE 45 

Stasojiv Of Factob Scoms Dnrera vrom meajotes of Absoluh! 


JObCMENTAI, VaJUANCE 


Condition 

Group 

£*F 

£*H 

F’FH 

l‘P 

A 

J5 

.62 

.61 


B 

.48 

.40 

40 

f'F 

A 



.SO 


B 


.74 

.63 

f'FH 

A 



M 


B 



49 


Other on the basis of photographs, handwriting saropJes, or their combi- 
nation. Averaged across scales these values range only from r = .28 to r 
=* .49. All these values are only slightly higher than those discerned with 
regard to the stability of subjective expected values. 

Here too we find larger differences between the judgments of acquaintances 
and strangers for group B than for group A. This consistency is not surprising, 
however, since subjective expected values that deviate extensively from the norm 
ate possible only in cases where the judgmental variance is Utnited and the values 
are not independent of each other. 

When we go beyond the simple calculation of the mean of the coe/5- 
cients of stability across the scales, to weight them with regard to the 
commonalities among the absolute judgmental variabilities — as is done 
by the calculation of factor scco-es on the first unrolated principal axis — 
then our stability estimates necessarily appear somewhat higher, as indi- 
cated in Table 45. 

Since the appearance of Cronbach's (1946) paper on response sets the 
literature has broken out wth a wealth of studies dealing w'ith systematic 
response tendencies, to the point where these seem to defy summary. 
Nevertheless, we have scarcely been able to find any studies that have at- 
tempted a comparable investigation of tlic stability of absolute judgmen- 
tal variance (O’Vonovan. 1965). This situation has not, apparently, been 
improved even by the appearance of the methodological and critical stud, 
ies of Cronbach and Gleser (1953) and Gage and Cronbach (1955, see 
also Cronbach. 1955, 1958) , dealing with the use of distance measures in 
studies of interpersonal judgment, in which indices of judgmental s'ari- 
ance are suggested as at least potentially highly relevant aspens of judg. 
mental behawor in a differential psychological sense. 5fosi imrstigafion* 
of systematic judgmental tendendes (or response sets) have limited 
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themselves to a consideration of dichotomized alternative responses, 
which characterize the bulk of existing personality questionnaires. 

The most relevant of these studies is certainly the often-cited experi- 
ment of Crow and Hammond (1957), in which 72 medical students 
made two ratings of 10 diSerent films of patient interviews, on a series of 
personality scales, at fi-month intervals. Absolute judgmental variances 
averaged across all scales w’ere found to intercorrelate between .47 and 
.74 across three parallel series. These coefficients agree quite closely vdth 
the stability estimates derived from judgments of strangers in our data. 

Cohen and Carl (1964) investigated not the mean variability of judgments of 
different targets, but rather the variability of judgments made about any one 
target object across scales of a semantic differential, w'th regard to the stability of 
this statistic. Subjects were asked to rate themselves, their ideals, mothers, fathers, 
different emotions, and their conception of two (geographical) states on 25 scales. 
Nineteen of the 21 stability coeffidents of judgmental variability across the scales 
ranged from .52 to .67, with the other two falling considerably lower, at .35 and 
.45. Stability coeffidents of viTtualiy the same magnitude were found when the 
variances were replaced by the number of judgments placed in extreme 
categories, as index of dispersion. For judgments of odors at 14-day intervals, the 
retest reliability of judgmental variance was found to be p = .45 (Cohen and 
Carl, 1964) . 

Compared to the data of Crow and Hammond (1957) as well as Coh- 
en and Carl (1964) , both of whidi agree ivell with the present data, the 
coeffidents reported by Broen and Wirt (1958) and Forehand (1962) 
fall considerably lotver. Forehand compared the frequendes of use of ex- 
treme categories in judgments of abstract forms and estimates of leisure 
occupations. Despite high internal consistency (.76 and .88), the two sets 
of values correlated only at .28. Broen and Wirt (1958) required their 
subjects to estimate how an unkno^vn person had filled out the question- 
naire several months earlier; this rather strange task was justified as being 
an experiment in extrasensory perception. Judgmental variances in this 
condition correlated at only .03 wth variances derived from standard 
testing procedures. The low' coeffidents of stability reported in these last 
two studies cannot, in our opinion, be seen as very surprising when one 
considers that judgmental v'ariance — or the tendency to utilize extreme 
categories in judgments— depends derisively, in psychologically healthy 
persons, upon the extent to which the judgmental task appears relevant 
and meaningful to the judge (Hofstaiter, 1949, 1963; O'Donovan, 1965; 
WcV3cl and Hennes, 1965) . One can hardly assume that judges* interest 
in the task remain constant across such widely differing conditions. 
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Parenthetically, we may note that this relationship between the stability of 
judgmental differentiation and the similarity of judgmental conditions in terms 
of their affeoive relevance to the judge applies also to the number of content 
categories utilized in free judgmental situations for the classification of persons, 
objects, or concepts (Crockett, 1965; GJixman, 19B5). Depending on the 
similarity of the target objects with regard to their affective relevance for the 
judge, the stability of the number of different categories selected for judgment 
ranged from .20 to .80 in a study by Glixman (1965) . 

Let us turn now to the question of the stability of the "relative" judg- 
mental variances. Through use of T-transfonned data for each judge and 
each condition, we have here ruled out all individual differences in the 
general interest or attention evoked by the differing tasks, whicli have ex- 
pressed themselves primarily in the very high intercorrelations of the ab- 
solute judgmental variances across the different scales, but also in the cit- 
ed differences in the stabilities under different infonnational conditions. 

It is not these individual differences in the involvement with the given 
task, but rather individual differences in the relative involvement of each 
judge in the judgments made on different personality scales (or differ- 
ent aspects of personality) which we shall now investigate with regard to 
the stability of their v^iances. In interpreting these data we shall rely pri- 
marily upon the investigations of Cromwell and Caldwell (1962) , Koltuv 
(1962), and Tajfel and Wilkes (1964), which have shown that judges 
show greater judgmental variances on those scales which they have ear- 
lier rated as being particularly relevant, or used spontaneously in their 
characterization of others, than on scales which they hold to be of less 
importance for the characterization of other persons. 

Table 46 presents the correlations of the relative judgmental variances 
on pairs of judgmental tasks. A great majority of these coefficients of sta- 
bility are quite low. For comparisons of different conditions, all involving 
judgments of strangers, the averages across scales in each group range 
from .30 to .50; for comparisons of judgments made with and without 
personal acquaintance, the average correlations range from .17 to .29. 

The relative magnitudes of the coeffidents of stability differ so markedly 
between the two groups of judges and among the different pairs of judg- 
mental conditions that it does not appear possible to identify any general 
regularities. Even if 94 of the 180 coeffidents of stability here calculated 
deriate from zero at the 5% les'cl, the tabled values are generally so low 
that it does not appear appropriate to speak of any kind of stable individ- 
ual differences in the tendency to prefer some personality aspects lo oth- 
ers for the characterization of other persons. 
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TABLE 46 


Stability of Relative Judgmental Variance; Correlations among Relatox Variances 
OF Judgments Based on Personal Acquaintance (jp') , Photographs (jpO , Hand- 
WRmNG (le*) , AND Their Combination ( sn ) 


Scale 

Group 

Sf with 

V 

Sr with 
is* 

Sf* with 
Sfu 

Sf* with 
Sa 

s/ with 
Sju 

je' wdth 
Srn 

Arrogant- 

A 

54 

J5 

.44 

,62 

JO 

J5 

modest 

B 

54 

.16 

J5 

.62 

J1 

J4 

Self-centered- 

A 

^7 

.41 

50 

v60 

.60 

J2 

altruistic 

B 

53 

55 

J2 

53 

JO 

50 

Patient- 

A 

—16 

.06 

—.08 

J5 

.44 

.12 

impatient 

B 

52 

.06 

53 

.09 

.43 

50 

Tense- 

A 

M 

58 

.13 

.63 

J4 

.46 

relaxed 

B 

.11 

.09 

.16 

.18 

J8 

.06 

Orderly- 

A 

.18 

.13 

57 

.40 

J6 

.45 

negligent 

B 

.32 

—.01 

J9 

.11 

.43 

J4 

Circumstantial- 

A 

.41 

.05 

J4 

-.07 

J4 

J5 

direct 

B 

.43 

—.01 

.14 

.12 

55 

55 

Sodable- 

A 

£2 

M 

.19 

J8 

.41 

JO 

withdrawn 

B 

JO 

.10 

.00 

.09 

J1 

54 

Deferential- 

A 

.06 

.01 

50 

.40 

.48 

53 

dominant 

B 

54 

56 

55 

.45 

J5 

J2 

Boring- 

A 

.46 

J8 

50 

.62 

J9 

J2 

interesting 

B 

J6 

J8 

J7 

.19 

JO 

JO 

OisTi initiative- 

A 

.42 

J5 

J6 

.45 

.63 

.61 

needs stimulation B 

.19 

.03 

.07 

J6 

56 

J2 

Excitable- 

A 

54 

J9 

.47 

.06 

J9 

51 

<n1m 

B 

.11 

—.08 

.08 

.17 

J4 

57 

Likable- 

A 

53 

.17 

.15 

53 

J9 

.48 

not likable 

B 

54 

55 

J8 

J6 

.70 

.47 

Idle- 

A 

54 

JO 

.05 

.40 

J2 

56 

ambitiom 

B 

J7 

J2 

J2 

J7 

.45 

.42 

Carefree- 

A 

J3 

—m 

M 

—.02 

J6 

.00 

self-critical 

P 

.13 

54 

.12 

J2 

.43 

.14 

Remains in back- 
ground- 

A 

JO 

.49 

.49 

JO 

.85 

J1 

seeks center 

B 

54 

55 

.19 

J7 

J1 

.66 

Mean across 

A 

59 

5C 

54 

J9 

JO 

J6 

all scales 

B 

55 

.17 

53 

JO 

.45 

J2 
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Although calculation of T-transfonnations for the data of each judge results in 
a situation in which the various measures here reported are no longer 
independent of one another, we nevertheless intercoirelated and factor analyzed 
the relative judgmental variances in order to obtain at least a very rough index of 
the similarity among these structures. Four principal axes were extracted for each 
condition and Eyferth and Sixtl’s (1965) procedure was again used to determine 
the degree of similarity among these structures, after rotations to mavtm u m 
similarity. These coefficients varied from .50 to .76; they are, thus, far below even 
those reported from the comparison of the structures of subjective expected 
values. 

This negative finding may most probably be traced to the fact that we 
had, on the basis of our preliminary investigations, eliminated all scales 
which did not appear relevant for this task, or tvhich tve felt, on the basis 
of lest reliability data, variability indices, and factorial structures, would 
be interpreted in differing manners by different judges. It is possible that 
we managed in this manner to create a set of scales so homogeneous in 
terms of their significance for our judges that whatever individual difFer- 
ences were left could not be distinguished from random fluctuation. This 
interpretation is to some extent supported by Koltuv’s (1962) finding, 
when she attempted to devise individually relevant and irrelevant scales 
for her heterogeneous (with regard to age, sex, and sodal status) sample, 
that the judges agreed quite extensively in the degree to which they found 
the scales to be relevant for the evaluation of other persons. 

At any rate, our data and our judgmental scales provide little support 
for Kelly’s (1955) and Hastorff, Richardson, and Dornbusch’s (1958) 
programmatic assertions that different individuals differ markedly in re- 
gard to which personality aspects they fee! to be particularly meaningful 
for the characterization of others. It may be, hoivever, that our samples 
of judges and target persons were too homogeneous with regard to their 
social attitudes to allow such differentiation. 

On the other hand, we know of no study which has both found individual 
differences in the relevance ascribed to different judgmental dimensions, and 
examined the stability of such differences. 

Thus Sarbin (1954) reports only that male students tend to make use of 
role-related and physiolopcal attributes in characteriang others, while female 
students prefer personality-specific categories. The findings of Readi and 
Wertheimer (1961) suggest that sudt a dichotomy may be unduly coam. 
although some of their data do point in the same direction. The issue of whidi 
categories are given preferential use in judging other persons depends, according 
to their data, not only upon the personality of the judge but aim upon the sex. 
status, and degree of .acquaintance of the target person with the judge, as well as 
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numerous interactions among these variables. Similar conclusions were drawn by 
Campbell and Radke-Yairow (1956) as well as Dombusch et al., (1965) in their 
analyses of the categorizations used by children in free descriptions of their 
playmates. As has been impressively shown in, among others, an experiment of 
Jones and De Charms (1958 ) , the forms of interaction determined by social roles 
play a far greater role in the determination of categories chosen for judgments 
than do the individual personality characteristics of the judges. Our data too do 
not allow us to discern any stable differences related to personality characteristics 
of the judges. 

Thus this analysis of our data Avith regard to the reliability of indmdu' 
al judgmental tendencies leads us to the conclusion, shared svith Gross 
(1961) and Shrauger and Altrocchi (1964) , that at least in the case of 
the range of variation discerned among psychologically normal individu- 
als, it is simply an oversimplification to assume the existence of signifi- 
cant and stable individual differences in "implicit personality theory” — 
as Kelly (1955) and Cronbach (1955, 1958) would lead us to believe 

'which Avill express themselves as differences in subjective expected 
values, relative judgmental variances, or intercorrelations among judg- 
ments. It seems instead both more appropriate and more consistent with 
social psychological investigations of sodal roles (Brown, 1964; 
HofstStter, 1963; Sarbin, 1954) to speak of the "implicit personality 
theories in the plural even Avithin one given judge. Any attempt to indi- 
cate those conditions under Avhich these implicit personality theories Avill 
vary in a predictable manner vnl\ require extensive further investigation. 

The Influence of the Informational Conditions 


In order to assess the infiuence of informational conditions upon judg- 
mental variance we undertook the same procedure here as that followed 
in the analysis of the snbjecrive expected values. Table 47 presents the 
mean for the absolute judgmental variances and the Wilcoxon U 

■va ues or i erences in the central tendencies across pairs of conditions. 

order to mmim.ze the dangers of overinterpretation, ne shall confine 
onr disMssion to the cases in which the differences on any scale reached 
the critical value of t7 = 1 .96 i„ both groups. 

fo"- ^^ann.'^\-hi,ney differences between 
ail r-T' a"®' differences proved signiBcan. in 

s”rir» ban d «. E"-P B shows greater ^dgmen.al 

acoiiaintanre. virtually al! cases, regardless of whether personal 

actpiaintances or strangen ate being judged. 
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It IS possible that the education provided the first lieutenants exerted an 
infiuence similar to that of the education of medical students in the peculiarities 
of doctor-patient relationships, as discerned by Crow (1957) . Crow found that 
following medical training, judgmental variance increased significantly-just as 
did the tendency to assume that others would present themselves as better than 
they "actually” were. Similar findings have been reported by Ahrocchi (1961) for 
nurses training, and Arnhoff ^1954) for training fn abnormal psychology. 
Apparently our officers’ training led in a similar manner to an intensified 
consideration (or overemphasis?) of individual differences. According to the 
findings of Bendig (1955) and Oslcamp (1962) we may, however, assume that this 
differentiation will diminish over time, as confidence in the correctness of one's 
own judgments decreases. 

With the exception of scale 5 (‘‘orderly-negligent”) all comparisons of 
judgmental variances involving personal acquaintance as one condition 
yield U values with positive signs; in every case in tvhich the difference is 
meaningful, we find (except in the case of scale 5) greater judgmental 
variances to characterize the judgments made on the basis of personal ac- 
quaintance. 

The variances of judgments made on the basis of personal acquaintance are 
greater in both groups than the variance of judgments made under any of the 
other three judgmental conditions for "sodable-wifhdnnvTi” (sale 7), "own 
initiative-needs stimulation” (scale 10) . and "remains in background--seeks 
center" (scale 15); they are greater than the variances of judgments of 
handwriting samples or of the combination of these ivith photographs for 
"patient-impatient" (scale 3) and "exd table-calm” (scale H) : and they arc 
greater than the variances of judgments of handivriting for "self*cenfercd- 
—altruistic” (scale 2) . In addition, the variance of judgments of photographs is 
greater than that of judgments of handwriting s.implcs for scale 2, 
"self-centered-altnu'stic" 

If one begins with the assumption that for most people the task of 
making judgments about acquaintances appears more meaningful tlian 
that of judging persons of whom one possesses only minimal information, 
then our data are in good accord ivith O’Bonovan’s (1965, p. 365) hy- 
pothesis "that response to meaningful stimuli svill tend tosvarti the ex- 
treme (polarize) . sriiile response to meaningless stimuli ss-ill tend toward 
the indifferent (depolarize) This assumption agrees svitli the firnlinp of 
Hofstaitcr (1949, 1963) in the area of altitudes, concerning the relation- 
ship between the “salicnfc”’* of qucsiiom anil the intensity of one’s 
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position with regard to them. Similar results have been reported by Herr- 
mann (1965) concerning the differentiation of semantic differential judg- 
ments of meaningful nouns and the nonsense word "schuken.” It may 
even appear more surprising that the differences in variances were not 
greater than we found them to be and that significant differences were 
not found in both groups on all scales. Apparently our judges adapted 
quite rapidly to the diminished meaningfulness of the later testing ses- 
sions. We may assume that the differences ■^vould have been larger if our 
subjects had been asked to judge photographs, hand^vriting samples, and 
personal acquaintances during the same testing session. 

The results of a small side experiment also speak for this adaptation 
assumption: we asked 40 military recruits to judge 20 persons of their own 
company as well as 20 persons of a a>mpany with whom they shared certain 
military duties every week, using the same 15 scales employed in the main 
experiment. On 13 of the 15 scales more extreme differentiations were made for 
penons of one’s own company than for persons of the other group, who were 
somewhat less well known; only two scales failed to reach the 5 % level of 
significance, according to the Wilcoxon test, but even these tended in the same 
direction. 

The special position granted scale 5 ("orderly-negligent") has already 
been discussed in Chapter 1 with regard to Rommetveit’s (1960) hypoth- 
esis on the halo effect. In that case we limited ourselves to a comparison 
of judgments of photographs tviih those of handsvriting samples. Table 47 
shows that the judgmental variance on this scale is not only greater, in 
the case of handwriting samples, than it is in the case of photographs, it is 
even greater than that for judgments based on personal acquaintance. 
Since impressions derived from the handwriting dominate over those de- 
rived from photographs in the judgments of the combined items, in the 
case of this scale (see Table 28, p. 169) the judgmental variance for 
judgments of the combined information is also greater than that for judg- 
ments based on personal acquaintance. 

This finding may be traced to the fact that a single handsvriting sample 
evokes a far more unitary impression svith regard to orderliness or negli- 
gence, than does a photograph, or even than personal knosvledge of the 
target person, in a variety of situations, does. Cattell’s (1957) and Guil- 
ford s (1959) analyses of personality measures, and Bartenwerfer’s 
(1964) studies of general ability and concentration tests have demon- 
strated that the behavioral trait of negligence is — aside from its relation 
to extroversion— markedly situadon-specdfic. The evaluation of others 
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with regard to orderliness or negKgenre on the basis of personal acquaint- 
ance thus presumably involves the reconciliation of an unusually large 
number of heterogeneous items of information. 

There is considerable agreement (see, among others, Anderson, 1965; 
Cohen, 1967: Osgood. Suci, and Tannenbaum, 1957) that contradictory 
information, as compared to consistent information, always leads to indif- 
ferent or depolarized judgments on the contradiction-laden dimension, 
while homogeneous information increases one’s subjective certainty in the 
judgment (Bieri, 1962; Levy and Richter, 1963; W. Weiss, 1963) and 
— perhaps directly as a result of this increased certainty — leads to more 
extreme, polarized, judgments (Triandis and Fishbein, 1963; Schumer 
and Cohen, 1968; Schumer, Cohen, and Schwoon, 1968). It is possible 
that the relatively great homogeneity of impressiom formed on the basis 
of photographs ^vith regard primarily to the likability dimension, has con- 
tributed to the finding that judgments in this condition showed virtually 
the same variances on many scales as did judgments based on personal 
acquaintance. This suggestion may be viewed as an alternative to the ad* 
aptation hypothesis advanced above. 

Let us take one more brief look, at the relationship between the "salience" or 
meaningfulness of the tasks and the associated judgmental variance, as this has 
been found in numerous studies (Hofstatter, 1963; O'Donovan. 1965) and 
appears also in the present data with regard to judgments made with and without 
personal acquaintance. As indicated in O’Donovan’s summary of the literature, 
differences in judgmental variance can be found not only as a function of the 
meaningfulness of the judgmental tasks, but also as a funaion of pcisoDalJiy 
characteristics of the judges. 

A comparison of varying experimental findings led O’lTonoran to the 
hypothesis that the relationship between nieaningfulness and extremity of 
judgments itself depended upon the adjustment of the judge. "Ineffective 
behavior and emotional disturbance arc associated with less distriminate use of 
extreme responses, with less differentiation between meaningful and meaningless 
stimuli [O’Donovan, 1955, p. 366J.” 

In order to assess this hypothesis sve used the Neuroiicism score of the 
Brengelmann Personality Questionnaire as the index of “emotional d:siurbance.“ 

This score consists of the number of neurotic symptoms and bchasdon which a 
subjea ascribes to himself. As measure of the "differentiation between 
meaningless and meaningful stimuli” ve used the dilfcrtnce between the mean 
judgmenul variance of each judge in judgments of personal acquaintance and 
the mean variance of his judgments of (1) photographs and (2) handwriting 
samples O’Donos'an's hypothesis svould be supponed by a finding of significant 
negative correlations between Neurofiasm scores and these tw diipenion 
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difference scores. The correlations amounted to and —.18 for group A, 

—.01 and .16 for group B. None of these values achieves the 5% level of 
significance; one e\'en has a positive sign. 

If our measures of differential use of extreme categories are replaced by the 
individual %’ariance of the judgmental variances (rather than the mean of these) 
across all scales in each condition, the resulting correlations with Neurotidsm 
range only from —.11 to .29, and are equally insignificant. O'Donovan's 
h^’pothesis could thus find no verification in these data. This may, of course, have 
been due to the fact that the differences in neurotidsm in our samples were too 
small to show such effects. In addition, the former set of correlations may have 
been influenced by the degree of adaptation of each judge to the different 
informational conditions of each testing session. 

Relationships to the Position of the Judge wthin 
His Group and to Questio.vnaire Self-Descriptions 

In this section we shall examine the relationships first bettveen the ab- 
solute and then the relative judgmental variances, and both the position 
of the judge tvithin his own group and his self-descriptions on the Bren- 
gelmann Personality Questionnaire. 

As we mentioned in our discussion of the reliability of absolute judgmental 
variance, these absolute variances intcrcorrelate so highly across the different 
scales that it appears appropriate to utilize the factor scores of eadi judge on the 
first prindpal unroiaiM axes of the analyses of the judgmental variances in each 
informational condition as index of absolute judgmental variance. These factor 
scores were found to correlate between .62 and .90, rvith a mean of .83, rvith the 
frequency of utilization of extreme categories on the rating scales, and may thus 
also be riewed as indices of the tendency to make extreme judgments. (On the 
question of the relationship between judgmental variance and category width see 
Bruner and Tajfel, 1965; Gardner and Schoen, 1962, 1965; Herrmann, 1965; 
Steiner and Johnson, 1965; Upshaw, 1964.) 

A number of investigations have already indicated more or less signifi- 
cant relationships between judgmental variance or judgmental extremity 
and personality characteristics. Berg and Collier (1953) , Brod, Kemoff. 
and Tens-illiger (1964) , and Letvis and Taylor (1955) have reported 
significant relations with manifest anxiety; Arthur (1966) , Neuringer 
(1961) , Rabin (1962) , and Zax and his colleagues (1964) found in- 
creased judgmental %’ariances in samples of psychopathological patients; 
Frcnkel-Brunsw-ik (1919) and Soueif (1958) reported relations to intol- 
erance of ambiguity; Adorno et al., (1950), Brengelmann (1960), Mo- 
gar (1960), and Rokeach (I960) to authoritarianism, rigidity, and dog- 
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TABLE 48 


Correlations among Factor Scores of Absolvte JimaitENTAL Variance (f'P; fF; f'H; 
£'FH) , Factor Scores or Mean EvAi,«A-not« Others^ ano Quictionnmre Self-De- 
scRiPTioNs OF Extroversion (E) , Ncwtoncuaf (N) . aa-d Ricwnr (R) 




E 

N 

R 

f'P 

f'F 

f'H 

f'FH 

Dominance 

A 

J8 

.24 

— 16 

-JOi 

-X)8 

—15 

-03 


B 

36 

.05 

,12 

57 

.16 

.15 

09 

Popularity 

A 

—17 

.05 

—12 

.19 

56 

58 

.19 


B 

i)9 

.11 

i)l 


50 

55 

.14 

Conscientiousivess 

A 

—45 

-.15 

A6 

sa 

55 

.17 

07 


J3 

-.J2 

—.07 

—01 


—OS 

-56 

II 

E 

A 


.01 

—14 

-52 

—18 

—19 

-.19 


B 


-.13 

.00 

.10 

56 

52 

55 

N 

A 



—13 

58 

.47 

.42 



B 



50 

.16 

.19 

.10 

.06 

R 

A 




-.12 

—07 

-55 

-OS 


B 




.07 

.03 

.14 

.02 


matism. These findings would lead us to antidpate positive correlations 
between Judgmental variance and both the neuroticism and the rigidity 
scores on the personality questionnaire. 

Table 48 presents these values separately for each group: it includes 
the intercorrelations among factor scores of absolute judgmental variance 
of judgments based on personal acquaintance (l*T), on photographs 
(f*F), on handivriting samples (PH), on their combinations (PFH); 
factor scores of the mean evaluations by others; and questionnaire scores. 

Significant correlations between absolute judgmemal variance in the 
judgment of strangers and Neurotidsm can be found only for group . 
These values range from AZ to .51. and support our expectations, based 
on the ^bove-cited findings. The five additional correlations between 
judgmental variance and Neurotidstn ate also positive m direction ah 
though they fail to meet the 5% level of significance. This Klaaonship 
thus appears quite unstable, and highly susceptible to the effects of the 
given task conditions and intcraciioos with other personality vanablcs. 


This mterpretatCon is supported 6y a study of Kogan and Walhch (m ^ . wM 
found only a signifiomt three-way interaciion ainonfi 

sufaiects e^perimenfaffy manipulated success or Uthire experteocet. and d^rreni 

!::,^Tn;Zn “free. pLved Thdr dcp«,dc„, con,,..cd^. 

combined Jcore derived from protoMW.)- e,nm.w and roe«um ot .be tebjea. 
confidence in their judgments. 
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The ambivalence and lack of clarity of the relationship between Neurotidsm 
scores and judgmental variance in the evaluations of other persons may also be 
illustrated by the following considerations: 

As indicated, several studies have found positive correlations between 
Neurotidsm scores and preference for extreme categories in judgment. Consistent 
with these is the finding that persons who admit to many personal conflicts in 
such questionnaires tend to see fewer similarities between themselves and others 
than do persons who achieve low scores on sudi questionnaires (Altrocchi, 1961; 
Bieri, Blacharsky, and Reid, 1955; Cohen and Carl, 1964; Davitz and Mason, 
1960; Gordon, 1957, 1959; Lundy et aL, 1955; McDonald, 1965; Rubin-Rabson, 
1954; Spanner, 1961) . Following Byrne (1964) , the former are often termed 
"sensitizers,” the latter "repressors,” a distinction based on the assumption that the 
former react to conflicts with increased attention and interest, the latter with 
repression and denial. 

On the other hand, a number of authors (Bieri et al., 1966) have reported that 
those individuals who discriminate highly among others feel less certain in their 
judgments, and thus avoid extreme categories, than do "cognitively simpler" 
judges. The relatively neutral judgments of "a>gn5tively complex” judges could 
here be seen as expression of the internal conflicts of these judges (HofstStter, 
196S) . Such an assumption is supported by the observation that "cognitively 
complex" judges suddenly become far more certain of their judgments when they 
are presented with contradictory information (Leventhal and Singer, 1964; 
Tripodi and Bieri, 1964) , Confrontations with internal and external conflicts 
have apparently come to be taken for granted by these judges, to such an extent 
that they not only are not disturbed by real conflicts, but even come to anticipate 
them where none exist. This attitude, however, quite precisely characterizes the 
sensitizer, in Byrne’s terminology, or the neurotic, in the more common 
terminology of the typical questionnaire, of whom the tendency to make extreme 
judgments is often reported. 

Our study cannot aid in the clarification of this dilemma; rather, it points only 
to the necessity for a more detailed clarification of the relationships among 
neurotidsm, cognitive complexity, tolerance of conflict, and defense structure. 


Contrary to the above-cited studies, our data revealed no significant 
correlations between judgmental variance and rigidity (R) . The relevant 
correlations ranged from —.16 to .20, without suggesting any consistent 
patterns. On the other hand, the data did show a weak but relatively con- 
sistent tendency to positive correlations, between .16 and .33, linking 
judgmental variance to Popularity. 

It IS not those persons who see all others as nice who are most liked, 
nor are those who see others as not likable the most disliked; rather, the 
most popu ar persons are those who make tlie clearest judgments about 
I icir comra es. Tliis finding may at first appear surprising.-^ But if one 

conBnaaUon. however, see Landy and Aronson (1968) and MilchcII 
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can.aUethea.un>ptio..ha.iudg^^-£p^^^^^^ 

ed by the contnbution that the in jjedler (1958) . In 

the group, then this fining urouos Fiedler repeatedly 

his investigations o£ widely differing so ^ efficiently achieving 
found that those groups leader was most capable of 

the group goal were those in teams, for exam- 

differentiating among the members. g „,een the percent- 

pie, Fiedler found a rank-order coirelanon of ^^^-69 bett 

age of games won and the^egre^o smi jt^^^^ 

found between the two „„ sodometric testing, those 

groups apparently select as m .upr? Compleraentarily, Chance 

persons who discriminate suong needs for 

and Meaders (1960) have repo ^e^^or deference tend to make 

autonomy and exhibitionism, people-or at least between 

extreme differentiations between elected leaders con- 

themselves and others. According » „ore they see them- 

tribute more to the efficiency ^hers This psychological distance, 
selves as f ^^^tff^ti” leadership! the leader must also be 
however, does not suffice to 
accepted by his group (Hofstatter, 1965) . 

Further analyses using the Ktuska«V^«s 

bTotheis or on thejem— ; „1 eight 
made use of rank ordenngs on the latter 
subjects each in each group. 

Fet us turn now to the -.ivy , J 

tnTofwhTr;^s:^a&^^^^ 


aovllnd (1961) — ''Jefexu^cTutigments than w' 

tasks Renerally make of a civcn judge with rcga 

X niore extreme the position^ neutral pent. 


pecified soaal ’ If he is asked to judge „,i more extreme 

atcgorics than ' 
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positions or attitudes into only a few categories, which he sees as contrasting 
■with his otvn. 

Intermediate items fall Avithin the latitude of rejection and are lumped togeth* 
er in the extreme category opposite to the individual’s oivn stand. On the 
other hand, persons with views intermediate to the extremes have narrower 
latitudes of rejection which ordinarily include both of the extreme positions 
[Sherif and Hovland, 1961, p. 190]. 

What implications does this phenomenon have for relative judgmental 
variances? The clearest analyses of this question have perhaps been pro- 
vided by Upshaw (1962, 1965) . Using Volkmann's studies on adaptation 
le\’el as a base, he continues by noting 

that the rating assigned to a particular stimulus is a function of its place svithin 
the range of stimuli %vhich the judge takes into account when performing the 
absolute judgment task, that is, the judge’s perspective at the time of judging 
... the most potent determinants of perspective are the extreme items of the series 
to which a judge responds [Upshaw, 1965, p. 61]. 

Now, numerous studies (Helson, 1964; Witte, 1966) have shown conclu- 
sively that even stimulus magnitudes not included in the to-be-judged series 
can have considerable effects upon judgments if they have contributed to 
the determination of subjective perspective as, for example, prior exper- 
iences can do. In issues of social attitudes such subjectives (HofstStter, 
1949) are provided primarily by the judge’s individual attitudes toward the 
given questions or persons. 

Upsha'w now assumes that judges whose o^vn attitudes fall •within the 
range of the attitudes presented for judgment ■will use the most extreme of 
these attitudes to pro^vide the perspectives or frames of reference for their 
o^vn judgments. Such a frame of reference ■\vould be too narrow, ho^vev- 
er, if the judge's own position were more extreme than the most extreme 
of the attitudes presented for judgment; in this case, the judge’s own posi- 
tion is used to build the frame of reference. From this perspective the to- 
be-judged attitudes naturally appear to be pulled together, or cover a 
more constricted range, for this “out-of-range-judge.” As a result of this 
alteration of perspective, the scale distances of the given judgmental cate- 
goric no longer reflect equal-appearing intervals. On the basis of these 
considerations, Upshaw (1965, p. 64) hypothesized that “judges whose 
own positions lie ■v.’ithin the item range adopt narrower perspectives than 
do out-of-range judges. As a consequence, compared to out-of-range 
judges, in-range judges . . . adopt small scale units, that is, distribute 
the common items srith a greater dispersion.” 
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Upshaw investigated this hypothesis “'"S used by 

statetnents concerning the social i“““°" “ Contrary to his expectations^^ 
Hinckley (see Sheril and H-land 1961)^_^n^^» ^ , 

Upshaw nevertheless found a monoto „„,d nositive feelings toward 

function of the extent to which his “ 

Negroes. He concluded that ^ long-ntl^lected aspect of sodd 

judgmental unit ... the reference s ^ return to his 

udiment that warrants attention [Upto. 1965, p. 69]. 
results in our discussion of our own Bndings. 

As earlier indicated. Sherif and Hovland found that 

^ fr«m that of the communication may 
subjects with positions slightly . actually is (assimiUtion effect) . 

judge it more like their uJl displace the commum- 

. srhile those subjects srhose posiuons M discrepancy 

mtlon’s stand away from then mrn advocated in die cnmn.un.ca- 

rs.v;:a;^^rc:rna:rr 

In the case of very large 

titude and the judge's own P<»‘" disaepancies, how- 

cide with those of Upshaw; tn „£ range" judges- 

ever, they would predict the oppo position and judgmen- 

that is, a U-shaped relationship betw ..loo to" outside the range 

tal variance- Extreme judges, w j items, contrast e e 

of items, will show assimtlatton rruiances. In dns man- 

Itont ^dira 

, ... nttemot to transfer these co. ...Amients. In this at- 


al judges yielded the smallest J“''7“;“;„dusions derived front ^utra 
lit us now attempt to urn, mutual judgments. In t^ 

mti;^i^"rainV™ 

XTerr:meixVe:e._ln_.^s^o^^ 


any one scale all juugcs group primarily 

svho were more extreme, ' ^uertain that we are dealt g P 
themselves, we can ta conditions, Mams (1960, 

with “In-range" judges. 
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1961) findings, or their interpretation by SheriE and Hovland (1961) 
ivould lead us to predict a positive second-order trend, that is, a U- 
shaped relationship between relative judgmental variance and mean eval- 
uations by others. 

In order to test this prediction we again formed five subgroups of eight 
persons each, separately for each group and scale, on the basis of their 
mean evaluations by others. The rank positions of their relative judgmen- 
tal variances were then correlated with the rank positions for second-or- 
der orthogonal polynominals, using Kendall's procedure (Ferguson, 
1964). 

Five of the 60 (15 scales, two groups, judgments of acquaintances and 
strangers) rank-order correlations reached the 5% level of significance. 
Contrary to our expectations, all five showed a negative second-order 
trend, that is, a reversed U shape, as Upshaw (1965) had predicted for 
the case in which the position of the judges was more extreme than that 
of any judged person; this condition could have applied to no more than 
two judges of any set of eight. In these five cases, then, we find the small- 
est judgmental variances to characterize those judges who were rated 
as most extreme in one direction or the other. Not one of the 60 analyses 
showed a positive second-order trend significant even at the 10% level. 

Relative judgmental variances for judgments within group A were significantly 
correlated with rank orderings of orthogonal polynomials of second order on the 
scales “drcumstantial-direct” (r = —.39, z = —2.15), "own initiative-needs 
stimulation (t — .40, z =; — 2.22) , and "remains in background— seeks center" 
(t — *42, z = — 2.29) . For judgments made without personal acquaintance, the 

relative judgmental variances of both groups show a significant negative 
serand-order trend in relation to the mean evaluations by acquaintances on the 

scale idle— ambitious." The rank-order correlations were r = 42 fz = — 2.29) 

and —.39 (z = —2.17) . 


To what extent is it possible to trace to strong contrast effects the 
tendency of judges evaluated at the extremes by their comrades to differ- 
entiate markedly little among their comrades? If this were the case, one 
would have to find negative monotonic trends for analyses of subjective 
expected values in all cases in which the above trend analyses of relative 
judgmental variances had found negative second-order trends. Although 
t e signs of all these tests are in the right direction, the associated z val- 
ues range only from -.282 to -1.322 and thus lie far below customary 
e\e s of significance. The markedly low relative judgmental variances of 
t le extreme judges may thus in these cases not be traced to strong con- 
trast effects. Our expectations, based on Sherif and Hovland's (1961) 
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TABLE 49 

■Weights for Maximum CANo^^cAL Corrhattons between Mean Evaluations by 
Others and Relative Judgmental Variance 


Relative judgmental 
variance based on 

Judgments of personal 
acquaintances 

Judgments of photographs, 
handsvriting and their 
combination 

group 

A B comb. 

A B comb. 


^Veighu 


1 

-.17 

.19 

—.04 

.05 

.12 

—08 

2 

—.35 

— .05 

—53 

— 16 

.08 

-.02 

3 

-52 

.03 

26 

.45 

—.10 

26 

4 

—.09 

.11 

.04 

— 16 

—16 

.16 

5 

—.02 

—.15 

23 

-59 

.13 

.02 

6 

-.15 

—25 

27 

-21 

54 

-.19 

7 

.02 

-53 

—24 

.12 

—46 

25 

8 

.19 

-.14 

—.03 

.09 

—42 

.07 

9 

.24 

-.46 

—IS 

.49 

-23 

.44 

10 

.01 

.02 

29 

—04 

.05 

.49 

11 

-ZJ 

.17 

.17 

.42 

.01 

24 

12 

-.20 

.19 

-.19 

.09 

23 

-50 

13 

.21 

.66 

.47 

-52 

.48 

-21 

14 

-.10 

— 11 

.05 

.05 

-27 

.42 

15 

-53 

—59 

—50 

-.09 

.14 

.05 

1 

— 13 

—20 

55 

50 

-21 

23 

2 

— 11 

23 

.17 

—12 

21 

59 

3 

.46 

.06 

51 

.14 

25 

—.06 

4 

—.19 

—.08 

20 

59 

-54 

54 

5 

— 53 

.16 

— 32 

.15 

.04 

-.19 

6 

.14 

26 

58 

22 

55 

22 

7 

.21 

—55 

— 14 

—28 

52 

-.13 

8 

.01 

— 16 

.13 

26 

.11 

24 

9 

—3A 

—54 

,15 

—.07 

.08 

51 

10 

—57 

—23 

.05 

— 11 

—50 

17 

11 

.05 

—.43 

.18 

20 

.02 

.03 

12 

.04 

—.42 

52 

50 

—51 

58 

IS 

.45 

27 

59 

.02 

.00 

—20 

14 

—25 

.07 

—22 

—59 

— 18 

.09 

15 

28 

.04 

—.09 

-24 

—54 

—17 


50 

54 

.75 

53 

53 

.71 

‘ with d/ 

= 225 2325 

2765 

244.6 

2615 

271.8 

221. 1 


545 

.010 

.176 

.049 

.018 

523 
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4 SUBJECTIVE PATTERNS OF JUDGMENT 


Tables 50 and 51 present the individual intercorrelations among the 
relative judgmental variances derived from the differing conditions on 
the one hand, and the mean evaluations by others, as well as question- 
naire scores, on the other hand. If one limits one's attention to those cor- 
relations which achieved the 5% level of significance on individual testing, 
then only one consistency can be found across the two groups: a per- 
son who markedly differentiates among strangers on the scale “self-cen- 
tered-altruistic," is judged as “likable" in his own group (r = .37 and 
•32) . On the other hand, several striking differences can be found: 


1. Fust lieutenants (group B) who differentiate among second lieutenants 
quite strongly on the scale “tense-relaxed" describe themselves as relatively 
eurotic (r _ .36) on the questionnaire, and are seen by their comrades as 
modest" (r = .31) and as preferring to "remain in background” (r = .34) . But 
second lieutenants (group A) who differentiate among first lieutenants strongly 
on the scale "tense-relaxed" see themselves as quite Nonneurotic (r = -.32). 

. irst lieutenants (group B) who differentiate among second lieutenants 
^ite strongly on the scale “exdiable-calm” describe themselves as relatively 
„ questionnaire, and are seen by their comrades as 

•WW -K "" (r = -.32), and 

1 . second lieutenants (group A) who differentiate 

\ Ai strongly on the scale "exdtable-calm” describe themselves 

and .e judged ■S-iO.d.wn- (r = .29) 

niiir^a lieutenants (group B) who differentiate among second lieutenants 
i ^ initiative-needs stimulation" are rated as "idle” 

^ comTades, and are further seen as "tense” (r = —.41), 
A\ ~ (r = —.39) . But second lieutenants (group 

initJat' ' ^cu^iate Strongly among first lieutenants on the scale "own 
mmatwe-needs sUmulation" are seen as "ambitious” fr = .34) and "direct” (r = 

varianre<*!!r *hese differences relating to the relative judgmental 

in strangers in the two groups may appear quite plausible, 

differences earlii disiuss^. Moreover, their 
subiertive differences earlier found for the 

could such d?fFpT^ »!”' whidx sodal psychological theory 

Sruin To be sWe. one could find 

persons tend to Jones* (1954) finding that authoritarian 

concepu more than 1 “”°”S acquaintances on the basis of power-related 

more Uian anecdotal^'? persons do. But such parallels have little 

left us only able m * intensive search of the relevant literature has 

inlr “’""S'" (>9M, p. 300) observadon, 

a.c hcadmg Penonality-Situation Interaction;" “Here is svhere a 
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ABSOLOTi; AND RELATIVE JUDGMENTAL VARIANCES 

Even the attempts at such theories, or at 
theoretical vacuum js most j n963) has summarired. can be described, 

least classificatory schemes, which Sells (lyoi) 
to date, only as thoroughly insufficient.*^ 

In order to provide a clearer -rview *e relau™^^^^^^^^ 
live judgmental variances and variable, in Table 52. 

rized at the level of the factor scores ^ highest correlations 

we shall limit ourselves here to “ “l„daulnships ivere re- 

found under those conditions m which stgmhcant 

vealed in the canonical correlations. „,„;cularly Dominant by their 

1. First lieutenants (group B) see P members of their 

comrades, tend to differentiate .S7) , “circumstan. 

own group on the scales ,, = .57), and "hlc- 

tiaWirecf (r = ’ r^^^^fas marLdly Popular, tend to 

able-not likable’ (r - -34).^ „f_pe^e!f*criucal (r = *33)- . 

differentiate along the scale ^ particularly Dominant by thei 

2. First lieutenants (group B) P lieut^anu 

comrades tend to differentiate (r = 

on the scale "own markedly among second heu 

„ - .o. » 

— fi9\ The latter scale is also viilv Con'cicnnous (r • 1 

amofg firu lieutenants by those " 'J, b’ „veen relative 

Tnly one of the 13 “.'n 

variances and Dominant and of ’onw stains along 

negative sign: pets _„,;cularly linl' i""'”’'' ' ~ such persons are 

,endtodirferent.a.^u-_.^J^.^„^,Umulauon. P^ 

the dimension , .^h otlicrs' initiative. Dominance, 

thus the least invoisc ^ devised that Ingl iclainl to re- 

Since our '““^’,eientiousness can ,„„oKing cnnclinion 

Popularity, and Consa p, dran W ^ ban. of 
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4 SUBJECTIVE PATTERNS OF JUDGMENT 


TABIX 52 


Correlations of Factor Scores of Mean Evaluations by Others ^vith Relative 
Judgmental Variance of Judgments Based on Personal Acquaintance (spO and 
Judgments of Strangers (V*”f + s'*ph) • 


Mean evaluation 

by others Dominance Popularity Conscientiousness 


Relative judgmental 
variance: 









FH* 

V-y[ 

St'*+Sb'* 

-j-^Fn' 

/ Sp'»+^h'’ 
S/ +^ro' 

Arrogant- 

A 

—.07 - 

-.05 

.02 

.16 

.00 

—.18 

modest 

B 

.01 - 

-.15 

.14 

59 

—.14 

-.07 

Sell-centered- 

A 

— 14 

.03 

.16 

.10 

— .06 

.00 

altruistic 

B 

.17 

.17 

.18 

37 

.18 

-.07 

Patient- 

A 

.06 

.11 

.03 

-.12 

— 01 

—.01 

impatient 

B 

.06 

-.15 

.09 

.16 

.05 

-50 

Tense- 

A 

.04 

—.01 

.18 

.15 

.03 

.02 

relaxed 

B 

37 

— 19 

OS 

51 

-.01 

_B5 

Orderly- 

A 

-.07 

—.13 

.10 

— 01 

.12 

.19 

negligent 

B 

54 

—.07 

—.08 

—.08 

.11 

-50 

Circumstantial— 

A 

-.12 

-.19 

.10 

.05 

.02 

—.10 

direct 

B 

33 

—.16 

56 

36 

-.10 

.05 

Sociable- 

A 

.08 

.01 

55 

.14 

.16 

58 

ivithdrawn 

B 

37 


.03 

51 

.06 

-.12 

Deferential- 

A 

.13 

M 

.07 

57 

.11 

.19 

dominant 

B 

.07 

,13 

— 10 

—.01 

50 

.07 

Boring- 

A 

.12 

.00 

.08 

56 

.07 

—.05 

interesting 

B 

.16 

.10 

.10 

.14 

—.16 

—.07 

Own initiative 

A 

37 

52 

.14 

.11 

— B3 

59 

needs stimulation B 

— 06 

~J6 

,03 

—52 

54 

— .02 

Excitable- 

A 

-51 

— 13 

.10 

—.01 

,13 

.16 

calm 

B 

,09 

.19 

—.05 

.30 

.11 

—JO 

Likable- 

A 

.03 

.18 

.10 

50 

.05 

—.09 

not likable 

B 

31 

B9 

.17 

—07 

— 11 

-B4 

Idle- 

A 

.16 

—02 

54 

32 

.09 

32 

ambitious 

B 

.15 

—.07 

—53 

—.08 

56 

—.07 

Carefree- 

A 

.19 

—54 

.02 



—.08 

sclf-cri Ileal 

B 

.12 

— JS 

33 

BO 

—.11 

.08 

Remains in back- 








groimd- 

A 

.11 

sn 

.18 

.30 

.17 

.17 

seeks center 

B 

— 11 

—.06 

.05 

— 15 

—.07 

.06 
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ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE JUDGMENTAL VARIANCES 

certain personality traits are mMt individuals are 

received some recognition by their gro p. 
more apt to make stereotype judgments. 

Such an interpretation of ATresuUs of severai other 

heterogeneous in nature, can S" PPgjj ,he greatest judgmemai 

investigations. As reported Upshaw (W . „ Juvely, the smallest among those 
variances among judges who viewe gr P themselves in better 

who viewed them negatively. Not on y |;„d greater recognition, at 

accord with the laws of the United States t y y ,g 5 ,j 

least in more enlightened circles than do. he lauerc^^^ , 

Foulkes and Poulkes (1965) wi* regard to Utese tra.ts, 

undesirable traits tended to judge others Cook (1965), Cnall). 

than did those free of such judgments of attitude items, has 

rngTrst;rjuCr:f^^^^^^^^^^ 

A person who knows bimseU -o “r 1” r In 

fewer conHicts in his judgments of others 

his judgments of others on of his own ®nse.enc^ 

with his needs for the °elf more free to recognise and td m j 

on that dimension. He “n/eel Xf' Xe behavior of others, an ne^ 

has found, as earhe ^ P 
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4 SUBJECTIVE PATTERNS OF JUDGMENT 


acceptance appears to allow, presumably by way o£ leading to greater 
self-acceptance with regard to the ego-ideal, a more differentiated con- 
sideration of other persons. Which aspects of personality may be of most 
importance in such differentiated consideration of others, appears to de- 
pend primarily on the given social relationships \vith the judged persons. 


Summary 

Both individual differences in the tendency to ascribe more or less of 
given traits to other persons— diff^ences in "subjective expected values" 
— as well as differences in the tendency to assume greater differences 
among other persons in some personality traits rather than others — dif- 
ferences in "relative judgmental variances" — appear to depend in large 
part upon the social relationships existing between judge and target per- 
son. The stability of such judgmental patterns across different informa- 
tional conditions appeared so small, however, at least among the samples 
of psychopathologically normal persons here investigated, that no use can 
be made of these values for differential diagnostic purposes. 

Similarly, the factorial structure of "subjective expected values" ap- 
peared extremely unstable and differed considerably from the structure 
of the "mean evaluations by others” as described in the first chapter of 
this study. It almost appeared as if, beginning at some critical boundary, in- 
creased stereotyping in judgments with regard to certain personality traits 
was accompanied — ceteris paribus (other things equal) — by greater differ- 
entiation among different traits in informational conditions. 

In accord with Homan’s principle regarding the interdependence of 
social distance and popularity, a clear tendency could be discerned to 
make more negative judgments, or to attend more to negative informa- 
tion about others, under conditions of reduced informational input. 

Mutual judgments within a given group showed clear contrast effects 
analogous to those reported by Sherif and Hovland for the assessment of 
attitudw. These contrast effects appeared most clearly on the dimension 
of dominance; they were not, however, limited to this dimension, so that 
group dynamic interpretations keyed to notions of role divisions were 
on y partially able to do them justice. Contrast effects appeared most 
markedly in the cases of those judges who had been rated at the extremes 
wil l regard to the personality traits in question. Judges who were rat- 
ed m the middle range on these traits rather showed assimilation effects, 
consistent wih Sherif and Hovland’s distance theory. Thus, for instances 
ot mutual jiidgmcnts within a group, the judge’s own position in that 
group cou be viesved as anchor for his judgments. With the exception of 
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SUMMARY 

the judgmenuil 8““? 

:r";”;, Sir*. — 

The relationships between ' subjective 
evaluations by others” which apply to ju S™ values" derived from 
may not be transferred to "-*'1-;- 

judgments made of another group i . „p 

to age, seit. --i ““Pf “!;iXS"t tt e ■■mein evaluations by 
down the status hierarchy. To the me ^rsonality charactenstics 

others” have captured any [^a^jess significance for the 

of the judges at all. these social relations of judp to 

judgments of strangers than did the ^st _ 

target person. The "subjective exp , j^Iated to the judge's post- 

status group appeared somewhat expected values" of the 

tion within his group than did the ^ of these values to 

lower status group. But the P““'™ . ^ „o similarities across the two 
the "mean evaluations by others ^ relationships of supen- 

groups. Normative expectations with ^ ° a, gjven groups dc^r- 

ors to inferiors <>r f «°W«^;;a^“jar more directly in this case than did 

mined the judges . o,. members of his group. 

the mean evaluation of the judg V rjoitc stable a 

"Absolute judgmental variance wa ' condinom tl c 

scales: but in “ We than the "relative 

were found, although clearly more stable rubjecnve expert- 

s s." ”* 



RETROSPECT 


Interpersonal judgments exert their influence upon all social relation- 
ships. Our behavior toiv’ard another person depends decisively upon the 
image that we have formed of liim. Only rarely, however, do these judg- 
ments of otheK become crystallized into verbal expressions. The present 
study nevertheless dealt ivith these somewhat exceptional cases, since it is 
only in such instances that the judgmental process and the conditions 
upon ■which it depends can be relatively directly investigated, rather than 
indirectly deduced from the entire behavioral patterns of the subjects. 

Tivo questions drawn from the wealth of issues posed by such person- 
ality judgment determined the nature of our investigation; and these may 
again be sketched here. Both questions are closely intertwined. They are 
concerned far less with the relationships between judgments and judged 
objects, than with the relationships betiveen judgments and the judges as 
well as the information upon which the judgments are based. Since ive do 
not, to date, possess any precise theory or methodology of interpersonal 
judgment, we felt it appropriate (1) to investigate issues of judgmental 
structure and judgmental validity, to ensure comparability to other stud- 
ies, and (2) to limit our investigation to a maximally homogeneous do- 
main of subjects and target persons. 

The first issue to ^vhich we addressed ourselves was that of the extent 
to which it would be possible to find, in a sample of psychopathologically 
healthy persons, stable individual differences in the tendency to ascribe 
more or less of given traits to other persons, or to differentiate among 
other persons more strongly with regard to some personality dimensions 
rather than otliers. The issue of the stability of subjective judgmental pat- 
terns was raised in connection with studies of "implicit personality theory” 
(Bruner and Tagiuri, 1954; Cronbach, 1958) and "personal con- 
structs (Kelly, 1955) . It further plays a considerable role in the determi- 
nation of the diagnostic utility of projective tests, since most of these tests 
assume that the particular form and manner in whidi a person judges 
others provides critical insights into his own personality and social rela- 
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tionships. In the context c£ these t 

vestigate the relationships between subjective ju gin p 
position of the judge within Ws ^ j ,,;th differences, and 

The second general question „„ base in the work 

more with commonalrnes, anip''B J ^ bich personaUty judg- 

ofBrunswik (1956) we investigated the extent I' ive 

ments of expressive materials— wliic gen comprising the indi- 
interpretations— could be analyzed into diagnostic interpreta- 

vidual informational cues and ^““"^a^nd question was desiped 
tions made of these cues. In partic . judges in (I) utilizing indi- 
to provide insights into the strategies use . ^udwriting samples to form 
vidual characteristics of photograp s differing impressions into 

specific impressions, and (2) combimng these differing P 

a summary judgment. important findings of this 

Before we attempt to summarize findings may 

study, let us consider first some possi 

be generalized to other judgmental situations. ^ ^ 

Two groups o! military officers m ihc members of their 

each divided into two equal classes, were as the members of e 

own class on the basis of personal the basis of their 

other group-none of whom were knoim to P . u/boUi these items. One 
pholopapL, handivriting samples, and -hj .he larget persons. ^ 

Lss was additionally provided with us to assess the extent to whidi 

Structure o£ the experiment made it .pijcatcd in tlie other, 

most of our findings in any one group could be r p 

All judgments were made on the same « ^ on .P.'^j 

verbal defimtions at each end. These scales ha^be ^ ,„d,..d^ 

™. .. ... - - r"- 

other organizations, te.aclicrs. i>erso lo 

clinical psychologists are common y Sometimes they arc 

intensity of specified •■trails" i".”“'^^i^"racqi.a!n..mcc S 

base these judgments on extensile pc informauon i' P 

persons; at other times, „pi(l impressions on t " . . 

them, and they are expected to lo"" ”P , be content with a b^H" 
snclt lintilctl materials. Often ' pven with only 

terview (Ulrich and Tremlto '965 p,.,pnc,....ol>c^ 

ncl data whicliconintonly, in Older to. j j„Tiuen (I)' . 

contain a pbotograplt and-in ^'""l^Vonal “ ^ll’ 

cr judgments arc based on “I.”". by the judgments ate gr 

brijf first impression, the "trails" a.mml a. b) 
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defined not as specific behavioral tendencies or capacities limited to nar- 
rowly specified situations, but rather as realities "inside” the other per- 
sons, of considerable consistency both across time and across situations 
(Holzkamp, Jager, and Merz, 1966; Kaminski, 1959) . 

It is only for cases of personality judgments made under these condi- 
tions, in which scaled ratings of other persons ^vith regard to specified 
traits are requested of the judge, that we consider the risk of generalizing 
our data to be defensible. It svould, on the other hand, appear highly 
questionable to attempt to transfer our data to those judgmental process- 
es which may be found in cases of more intimate relationships — a family, 
friendships, or even psychotherapeutic treatment. The closer personal 
contacts become, the less the role played in judgments by comparisons of 
the target persons with others, and the greater the role played by compar- 
isons of the target persons’ responses in one situation to their responses in 
another.2 In such intraindividual comparisons the momentary perspective 
of the judge — depending also on fluctuating motivational levels of the 
more or less involved judge — ^\vould additionally be far less stable and 
oriented less about semantic structures than about his subjective experi- 
ence of similarities across the given situations. The closer personal con- 
tacts become, the less too svill judgmental processes be based on attitudes 
(Leventhal, 1962; Zajonc, 1960) directed at semantically fixed and 
quantitatively scalable judgments. It is only to judgments which are made 
under these latter conations and which are (hrected at traits presumed 
— in interindividual comparisons — to extend over time and situations 
that the general conclusions drawn from this study can be applied. 

Three factors determine the greatest portion of the differentiation 
among judgments made about other persons. They may be seen as di- 
mensions of the target’s social Dominance, Popularity, and Conscien- 
tiousness, and they appear to represent primarily the common meanings 
given to trait concepts in our (English as well as German) languages. 
This semantic structure of the language appears to be extraordinarily sta- 
ble across different judgmental conditions, even if certain minor shifts in 
the meaning of individual traits— depending on the nature of the material 
presented for judgment — may prove to be statistically significant Thus 
judgments made on the basis of hand^vriting samples, for example, sug- 
gested that the factor of Conscientiousness was less clearly separated from 
the other factors than in the c ase of judgments made on the basis of pho 

*As a tentative pendant to his study of judgabiUty, Petersen (1965) has advanced 
serveial h^-potheses about the relationship of judged traits to extent of acquaintanceship. 
Some traits or characteristics, presence or absence of eyeglasses or beards, arc easily 
and accurately judged on the basis of the most fleeting acquaintance, while often 
inaccurately judged by intimate acquaintances; for others, e.g., degree of self-acceptance, 
the reverse is true. I know of no studies that have attempted to verify or extend these 
hypotheses, hov%-e>cr.--TiiANS. 
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tographs, for which the factor of Popularity assumes relative prominence. 
Such differences — ^which have only minimal effects on the common 
structure of the scales — ^are readily understood within the framework of 
Rommetveit’s (1960) hypotheses: impressions formed tvith regard to one 
trait will exert greater influence over judgments made of other traits to 
the extent that judg;es have learned to make discriminations along the for- 
mer trait on the basis of the given information. 

In contradiction to common assumptions concerning "halo effects" we 
could in no way discern a uniform reduction of the judgmental structure 
to only one, primarily evaluative dimension, even in the case of judg- 
ments made on the basis of the most severely limited information. Aside 
from the above-mentioned shifts in meaning, the three-dimensional se- 
mantic structure was essentially retained even under these conditions. 
Where the limitations of the information did not allow differentiated 
judgments to be made on the specified personality dimensions, the judges 
apparently allowed the regularities of our semantic structures to shape 
their judgments. But also in the case of judgments made on the basis of 
personal acquaintance, in which the richness of the information provided 
may have made coherent and consistent judgments difficult, the semantic 
structure of trait concepts appeared to have a decisive effect upon the 
judmental process, even if only because conversation about a third per- 
son allows consensus to be reached with the judgments made by others, 
and this consensus can then lead to increased security in one's own judg- 
ments. 

It is, however, not just the opportunity to talk to other persons about 
third parties — ^whora one will later be judging — ^but also the uniformity 
with which different persons learn to attend to certain informational 
sources more than others and to interpret them in certain specified man- 
Xksrji rhaf ssjd ph;' 3 jrcOlf ix jjfffuwlijqj' /nr Jhe j^ r eement to be 

found across different judges. However an increase in information is, 
taken by itself, more likely to decrease the degree of agreement The 
highest interjudge reliabilities were, accordingly, found for mutual judg- 
ments based on personal acquaintance and for the judgments of hand- 
writing samples undertaken by graphologically trained psychology stu- 
dents. The extent of interjudge agreement was roughly the same in both 
cases. When, on the other hand, simultaneous judgments of photographs 
and handwriting samples, or these sviih the addition of self-descriptions, 
were made, the interjudge reliabilities were at their lowest. 

This form of discrimination learning regarding the attention to be giv- 
en to and interpretations made of specified informational items need m 
no way be made explicit, as, for example, by ss'ay of special training or 
courses. It may also be transmitted implicitly in the counc of one's expe- 
riences — which need not even be reflcctiwly anaI>^ed — in whicli one tva'H 
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find that certain forms or characteristics are more commonly related to 
certain judgments than to others. Only in this manner can we explain our 
finding that lay persons, even though they may not agree extensively 
among each other, tended generally to focus, in their judgments of hand- 
writing samples, upon the same characteristics and interpret these in the 
same manner as did the graphologists, although the validity of their judg- 
ments, that is, the relationship of the judgments to independent assess- 
ments of the target persons by j>ersonal acquaintances, generally failed to 
deviate significantly from zero. 

Similar relationships between interjudge agreement and the validity of 
judgments were found for evaluations made on the basis of photographs. 
We could find no indication of stable individual differences in the ability 
to correctly predict the differentiated evaluations made of the target per- 
sons by their comrades on the basis of photographs or handwriting sam- 
ples. Despite the generally very low validity of these judgments,’ the 
means of these values nevertheless varied significantly depending on the 
questions of which group was judging which other group on which traits 
on the basis of which information. 

If, in the cases of personality evaluations made without personal ac- 
quaintance and without special training, the judgments made by different 
judges on the basis of the same information were often found to differ 
considerably, then this appeared to be due far less to differing interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of the individual trait adjectives, than to differences 
in the attention given to, and interpretation made of, individual informa- 
tional cues. These differences were of such great variety that we found it 
impossible to classify our judges, with regard to their responses to our stim- 
ulus materials, into any reasonable number of different types on the 
basis of our data. We must assume that this great variety in individual re- 
sponse patterns reflects primarily the great variety of individual life histo- 
ries, in the course of which the process of implicit discrimination learning 
maybe presumed to have taken place (Secord, 1958) . 

As earlier suggested, we also found significant commonalities among 
the judges in the attention and interpretation given individual characteris- 
tics of the informational materials. We may now consider these more 
closely. 

In order to assess our judges’ manner of cue utilization in more detail, all our 
photographs were rated on 31 scales, with reliabilities at or above = .95, by 40 
students. These 31 scales could be summarized into 14 independent factors of 
physiognomic characteristics. Similarly, all handwriting samples were rated on 26 
scales of equal reliability by 40 students, and these were again reduced to II 
orthogonal factors of graphological diaracteristics. 
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Although the rapidity wth which personality judgments are made 
On the basis o£ such expressive materials as photographs and handwriting 
samples — as tvell as data derived from numerous experiments on discrim- 
ination learning — do not allow us to assume that judges will use a policy 
o£ consciously and deliberately deducing the intensity of given personality 
traits from the presence of individual characteristics (Biihler, 1933), 
Brunstvik’s lens model (1956) provided an excellent tool for the charac- 
terization of the graphological judgments: mean personality judgments 
were found, on all personality scales, to be significantly linearly related to 
the intensity of the individual characteristics of the handwriting samples. 
Without exception, they could be expressed primarily as additive combi- 
nations of the diagnostic evaluations of the individual graphological char- 
acteristics. The processes of cue utilization and of the combining of cues 
were not only extraordinarily stable across different samples of both 
hand^vriting examplars and judges, but also agreed in large measure vrith 
the judgmental strategies of graphologically trained psychology students. 
This finding appeared to us all the more remarkable since (1) it is in 
dear contrast to the insistence of most graphologists that they interpret 
any given characteristic differently as a (unction of the intensity of other 
characteristics, and (2) no significant and stable relationships betsveen 
these characteristics and the mean evaluations of the target persons by 
their comrades could be discerned. Forms of cue utilization were here 
quite independent of cue validity. They may thus not be traced to any 
prior experiences which may have indicated that certain graphological 
characteristics are frequently associated with certain personality traits in 
their writers. It appears much more reasonable to see them as products of 
a learning procedure according to which certain form qualities are stereo- 
typically linked to specific judgments. Metaphoric generalizations of a 
verbal nature may play a deasive role in this process, as when, for exam- 
ple, "broad” letters are seen as indices of "broad-mindedness.” 

The utility of Brunswik’s lens model was not limited, however, just to 
the representation of the diagnostic utilization of individual graphological 
characteristics. In cases where judges made simultaneous evaluations of 
both photographs and handwriting samples — and additionally the self-de- 
scriptions of the target persons — these summary judgments could be rep- 
resented essentially as additive combinations of the values assigned to the 
individual items. In these cases, the impressions evoked by photographs 
generally dominated over those evoked by other informational sources. 

On the other hand, large individual differences could be discerned in this 
situation in the extent to which the summary judgments could be reduced 
to additive combinauons of the preceding judgments. Such indin'dual dif- 
ferences must be seen essentmlly as differences in the readiness or ability of 
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judges to integrate independent information items, often experienced as 
contradictory in nature, into a summary judgment. 

In view of these findings there really does not appear to be any reason 
to assume that the diagnostic processing of other information proceeds 
primarily on the basis of any more complicated strategies. Although all 
diagnostic textbooks still emphasize that the interpretation of individual 
characteristics must shift as a function of the intensity of other character- 
istics, and although numerous investigations of diagnostic tests under- 
score the appropriateness of this insistence, our diagnostic thought proc- 
esses still seem to reflect essentially the simple procedtires here illustrated 
by application of Brunswak's model.* The negative results of our at- 
tempts to anal}'ze the components of judgments of photographs as func- 
tions of the intensity of the individual physiognomic characteristics may, 
further, not be viewed as counterarguments to this position. Numerous 
arguments can be adduced to indicate that mimetic characteristics play a 
far stronger role in determining the impressions to which photographs 
g^ve rise than do the physiognomic characteristics which ^vere the only 
ones ■which we could assess in this study. These physiognomic character- 
istics revealed no consistent or significant relationships either to the judg- 
ments made of the photographs, or to the judgments made of the photo- 
graphed persons by their comrades. Thus their significance for judgment 
formation must be seen as quite restricted in comparison to that of mi- 
metic variations. 

So far sve have discussed the commonalities among judges "vrith regard 
to their infonnation-processing strategies in personality judgments based 
on photographs and hand^NTi'ting samples. These commonalities were in- 
terpreted essentially as the outcomes of implicit discrimination learning. 
Such learning processes must certainly be seen as responsible for all those 
instances also, in which the membership of the target person in a speci- 
fied social group is sufficient to lead the judge to deduce therefrom the 
intensity of specified traits in that target person. This is the area of stereo- 
typing (Hofstatter, 1963) . Patterns of personality judgments of this na- 
ture played a role in our study only wth regard to status differences, 
since all other group differences, for example, those of age, sex, occupa- 
tion, ^v'ere held as constant as possible across all subjects. Above and be- 
yond such social stereotypes there appears to be an even more general 
tendency to judge others more or less positively depending upon their so- 
dal distance from the judge: the smaller the subjectively experienced sq^ 
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cial distances between judge and target, the more likely the judge is to 
evaluate the target positively and the less likely negative information is to 
receive major weight in judgment formation. But one appears, in general, 
to have low rather than high expectations of strangers. It is in this man- 
ner that we may, perhaps, interpret our finding that positive self-evalua- 
tions were more likely to be negatively evaluated, negative self-evalua- 
tions more likely to be positively evaluated by our judges. 

Let us turn now to the questions of the stability and social anchoring 
of subjective judgmental tendencies. A series of large differences were 
found, depending both upon the social relations between judge and target 
and upon the nature of the infonuational materials presented to the 
judges, regardless of whether we were investigating the tendencies (1) to 
ascribe more or less of given traits to other persom; (2) generally to see 
greater or lesser differences among other persons; (3) to differentiate 
among other persons more with regard to one trait than another; or even 
(4) to assume closer or less close relationships to exist among the differ- 
ent personality scales. 

The relatively highest stability coefficients for individual differences in 
the intensity of such judgmental differences across different information- 
al conditions were found in those ca^s in which members of the other 
group — with which the judge was not personally acquainted — ^were 
judged on the basis of differing informational materials. But even these 
stabilities proved too low (against the measure of diagnostic testing) to 
justify their use as differential diagnostic evaluations of judgmental tend- 
encies, as numerous authors of studies of projective techniques or “im- 
plicit personality traits” tvould wish. If one goes so far as to inspect the 
stabilities of judgmental tendendes under conditions in which first mem- 
bers of one’s own group and then strangers were evaluated, then one 
finds that they frequently fail so much ^ to deviate significantly from zero, 
even though in the latter judgments, judge and target person differed, in 
our study, by only one step in the military status hierarchy. 

Subjective judgmental tendendes, however, did not differ only as a 
function of the given informational material or the issue of whether 
judges were judging acquaintances t>r strangers; they also depended 
greatly upon the existing social relationship between the judge's own and 
the target group. In the lower status group the greatest Popularity was 
achieved by those judges who expressed particularly negative heteroster- 
eotypes about the higher status group, or who — in order to enhance in- 
group solidarity — most strictly followed the rule of judging strangers 
more negatively than members of one’a o%vn group. But the relationships 
between judgmental tendendes and evaluations by one’s comrades were 
totally different when members of the higher status group judged persons 
who were still at the rank which they themselves had only recently out- 
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grown. Here the relationships seemed rather to reflect differences in indi- 
vidual normative concepts regarding authoritarian and democratic behav- 
iors toward inferiors: judges were rated as Dominant if they characterized 
louver status persons primarily as potential discipline problems. 

More specific investigations will be required to determine the extent to 
which these findings can be generalized to other groups. Nevertheless, we 
may say ^rith some certainty that the form of the social relationship be- 
tween different groups is decisive for the issues of the manner in which 
specific stereot)'pes or more general judgmental norms affect subjective 
patterns of judgment, and in which relations these stand to the evalua- 
tions judges receive at the hands of their comrades. Our data even provide 
some indications that increased stereotyping in judgments of individ- 
ual traits may go hand in hand with increased differentiation among dif- 
ferent traits and informational sources. It is possible to view these indica- 
tions, when related to the results of information-theoretical investigations 
of “channel capacity,” as suggestions that, beginning at a certain level, 
any increase in relevant judgmental dimensions ^rill lead to a decrease in 
differentiation among objects on any one dimension. It would appear as 
if it were just those judges who appear to be satisfied •with minimal dis- 
criminations on one judgmental dimension who thereby gain the possibili- 
ty of being able to differentiate more strongly on other dimensions. 

Although there are extensive differences betvv'een the groups tvith re- 
gard to the relationships bettveen subjective judgmental patterns and the 
evaluations of the judges by their acquaintances, when strangers are 
being judged, there are also marked consistencies across the groups when 
judgments are made of members of one's group. In these cases the 
position of the judge within his group apparently served as point of refer- 
ence upon w'hich he “anchored” his judgments, in the sense of Helson's 
(1964) adaptation-level theory or Sherif and Hovland’s (1960) distance 
theory. The extent to which other members of the group were rated as 
high or low on ^ven traits here was oriented not only on general judg- 
mental norms and social stereotypes, but also depended directly upon the 
position of the judge wthin his group. Counter to the popular assumption 
that people generally ascribe to others traits they themselves possess, mu- 
tual judgments are marked primarily by contrast effects: others are 
judged in contrast to one’s own position in the group. 'Thus a person who 
considers himself to be particularly “tense” ■will see others as markedly 
“relaxed.” As we would anticipate &om Sherif and Hovland’s distance 
theory’, these contrast effects were most noticeable in those cases where 
the judge’s own position was most extreme on the dimension being 
judged; assimilation effects were found only among those judges who 
were ranked in intermediate positions by their comrades on the particular 
dimensions being judged. Similar anchor effects have often been reported 
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in the areas of psychophysics and attitude measurement. They appear— 
■within the above-defined limits— to be directly transferable to the area of 
interpersonal judgment 

Parenthetically, we may also mention that the self-judgments also re- 
flected the essentials of each judge’s posiUon within his group. Only for 
the factor of Popularity are these judgments orineted more towards general 
judgmental norms; in this case, they seem to reflect more the expectations 
that one has of others than the evaluation which one receives from others. 

Different anchors are used for personality judgments, depending on 
the nature of the judgmental task. The evaluation one receives at the 
hands of others is only one of several possible points of reference. Even if 
these evaluations capture any more general behavioral traits of their tar- 
gets they appear to be of far less significance for the detennfnatfon of 
subjective judgmental patterns, at least among psychopathologically nor- 
mal individuals, than do tlie existing social relations between judge and 
target person. 

As even this brief summary of our findings may indicate, the comse of 
our investigation of the principle issues of this study, those of the stability 
and social anchoring of subjective judgmental patterns, has been marked 
by a gradual shift in our orientation from differential psychological to so- 
cial and general psychological perspectives. Our original differential psy- 
chological orientation had been based primarily upon our concern with 
socially abnormal patients. Attempts to identify such individuals have 
been at the core of the development of many psychological tests, and 
their associated theories, over the past decades. As these have been ap- 
plied to nonpathological populations they have been found to fall far 
short of our expectations. Although individual psychological tests have in 
many 'respects been improved, their predictive capabilities among nonnal 
populations remains unsatisfactory for purposes of personality diagnosis. 
May the search for invariant personality traits perhaps be superfluous in 
the area of psychological normalcy? Is it not rather the area of abnormal 
behavior which is characterized by apparently rigid behavior, unaffected 
by changing environmental and situational demands, as the results of our 
social and general psychological experiments would lead us to believe it 
should be? May not someday — as we move farther from the extremes — 
differential psychology disappear entirely, to be replaced by the princi- 
ples of social and general psychology? In looking back over the present 
study, we find such speculation to be far from remote. Or may we even 
find that all our traditional discriminations among the psychological dis- 
ciplines have no real foundation in the data of psychology (Hermann et 
al, 1967) ? The potentials of sodal and general psychology for the ex- 
planation of abnormal behavior have still been too little explored to allow 
us to judge this issue. 
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TABIX A-1 

F Valcts for Analysis of Varlcsce of the Dependency of Judcments of Photographs 
UPON Order (O) . Context (C) , and Target Person (P) 



Bettveen Ss {df 

= 39) 


Within Ss 

(df = 1720) 


O* 

C* 

o X C 

P* 

P X O 

P X C 

P X 0 X C 

Source: 

II 

II 

W = 1) 

01 = 4J) 

0t = 45) 

0t = ■«) 

0t = 4S) 

Scale 








1 

1j05 

1.10 

£5 

556* 

154 

194 

91 

2 

21 

435* 

.06 

458* 

IJl 

58 

92 

3 

.00 

553* 

51 

355* • 

98 

95 

153 

4 

3f)7 

457* 

150 

125* 

98 

1.01 

53 

5 

m 

352 

.15 

9.40* 

156 

94 

1.12 

6 

.43 

3.64 

.00 

491* 

1.17 

195 

156 

7 

.02 

4d0 

2.19 

9.12* 

1.09 

1.12 

153 

8 

.38 

59 

1.27 

351 •• 

90 

2.1S** 

199 

9 

50 

252 

1.22 

654* 

.72 

1.19 

98 

10 

57 

5.15* 

.21 

359** 

52 

l.ll** 

54 

11 

.78 

355 

1.73 

2.78** 

151 

157 

154 

12 

J1 

157 

4.16* 

753* 

193 

151 

1.04 

13 

55 

597* 

57 

5.02* 

I5I 

192 

90 

14 

.22 

.12 

350 

556* 

150 

154 

.73 

15 

.12 

52 

3J2 

423* 

.79 

1.11 

.63 


• Significant at 5% level. 

•• Significant at 5% level only after testing without Greenhouse and Geisser correc- 
tion for heterogeneity of covariation (extremely conservative test). 

• O. Judgments of photographs precede (or foUotv) those of handwriting. 

• C. Judgments of photographs in one of tst'O opposed orders. 

• P, Target person. 
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TABLE A.2 


P Values for Analysis of Variance of the Dependency of Judgments of Handwrit* 
ING upon Order (O) , Context (C) , and Target Person (P) 


Source: 

Between Ss (d/ 

= 39) 


Within Ss (d/ = 1720) 

O* 

(dj = 

C‘ 0 X c P‘ 

1) (<!/= 1) «I/= I) (dl=4S) 

P X o 
(df = 43) 

P X c 
(df = 43) 

p X O X c 
(df = 43) 

Scale 








1 

ij6d 

59 

.00 

1384* 

.70 

185** 

1.36 

2 

5.19« 

12.94* 

55 

553* 

1.05 

158** 

1.40* 

3 

3.33 

1.74 

53 

7.13* 

158 

83 

.75 

4 

1.13 

3^6 

58 

6.15* 

1.45** 

1.62** 

152 

5 

353 

19.00* 

53 

1459* 

156 

1.64** 

.67 

6 

.06 

5.45* 

.44 

858* 

86 

J.75** 

89 

7 

7J4* 

12.59* 

1.68 

4.44* 

1.18 

1.48** 

81 

8 

.12 

2.12 

3.48 

3.42** 

88 

189** 

.79 

9 

.13 

7.19 

6.65* 

4.49* 

87 

1.11 

1.40* 

10 

2£4 

12.00* 

.06 

357** 

.99 

.88 

1.13 

11 

.03 

457* 

151 

350** 

151 

59 

88 

12 

4.12* 

6.09* 

385 

357** 

1.14 

1.14 

1.35 

15 

.01 

650* 

.72 

3.67** 

U1 

151 

120 

14 

.17 

.01 

4.87* 

4.43* 

I.I2 

1.08 

87 

15 

.42 

158 

455* 

589* 

1.39 

1.33 

89 


• Significant at 5% level. 

•• Significant at 5% level only after testing without Greenhouse and Geisscr correc- 
tion for heterogeneity of covanafion (extremely conservative test). 

• O, Judgments of photographs precede (or follow) those of handwriting. 

• C, judgments of handwriting in one of two opposed orders. 

• P, target person. 
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TABLE A-3 


F Values for Analysis of \'ariance of the Dependency of Judgments of Photographs 
AND Handwriting Simultaneously upon Order (O) , Context (C) , and Target 
Person (P) 



Between Ss (d/ 

= 39) 


Within Ss\dt = 1720) 


Souros: 

O* C* o X C P' 

(d/ = 1) (d/ = 1) (d/ = 1) (df = 45) 

P X o 
(d/ = 45) 

S t! 

II X 

sn 

P X o X c 
(d/ = 45) 

Sole 

1 

.05 

1.79 

.01 

556* 

1.17 

1.03 

1.12 

2 


S£5 

.19 

3.68(») 

1X)9 

.02 

1J6 

5 

.03 

54 

157 

S55(*) 

.76 

.77 

1J9(') 

4 


.84 

1.14 

358(*) 

U9 

55 

1.85 

5 

.14 

1.30 

52 

951* 

52 

.73 

1.10 

6 

1A9 

159 

.18 

5.45* 

.74 

56 

1.19 

7 

2.17 

S£4 

J7 

555* 

51 

1.06 

.60 

8 

J8 

.40 

1J7 

351(*) 

sn 

2.00(«) 

1.04 

9 

1.07 

1.70 

.12 

4.U* 

.67 

54 

1.400 

10 

.00 

4JD7 

J2 

3.41C) 

.79 

1.05 

1.10 

11 

JO 

252 

.47 

2J8C) 

IJO 

.74 

1.13 

12 

j04 

1.08 

.49 

454* 

!J4 

156 

IJ5 

15 

.12 

5.12 

.02 

2.730 

57 

50 

1.19 

14 

.04 

j04 

559* 

5JI* 

5G 

.78 

54 

15 

.08 

1.15 

157 

2.79(*) 

1.05 

l.IO 

53 


• Sipniriani at 5% lesel. 

• Sig^nificant at 5% lesel only after ie«ing without Greenhouse and Cetsscr correcHon 
for hcttrx>jencity of cosarution (extremely conservative test). 

*0. jud(;mcnu of photognpits precede (or follow) those of handwriting. 

• C, judgroenU of photographs and handwriting in one of two opposed orden. 

• P, target person. 
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TABLE A-4 
Descriptions of Scales 


Scale Gennan 


1 groszspurig- 
bescfaeiden 

2 egoistisch- 
hilfsbereie 

S geduldig- 
ungeduld% 

4 veikrampft- 
gelost 

5 ordentUch- 
nachlSssi'g 

6 iveitschweifig 
konzenfxicTC 

7 gesellig- 
aurOckgezogen 

8 sich unterordnend- 
fuhrend 

9 langweilig- 
interessant 

10 eigene Initiative- 

braucht Anregung von aussen 

11 stdrbar- 
gelassen 

12 sympathischw 
umympathisch 

13 trage- 
tatkraftig 

14 unbekiimmert- 
selbstkritisch 

15 bleibt im Hinteigrund- 
mdchte Mittelpunkt sein 


English 


arrogant- 

modest 

self-centered- 

altruistic 

patient- 

impatient 

tense- 

relaxed 

orderly- 

negligent 

drcumstantial- 

direct 

sociable- 

withdrawn 

deferential- 

dominant 

boring- 

interesting 

own initiative- 

needs stimulation 

excitable- 

calm 

iikable- 

not likable 

idle- 

ambitious 

carefrce- 

self-critical 

retiiaias in background- 
seeks center 
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